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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 
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MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 


FIRST  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  3, 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY* 


PROGRAMME. 

Beethoven        .....      Overture,  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op. 72 


Brahms  ....  Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


Richard  Strauss       .          Love  Scene  from  the  Opera,  "  Feuersnot,"  Op.  50 
Wagner Overture  to  "  Tannhauser " 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony* 
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/the  KNABEOTANO 

with  its  supreme  standard  of  musical  excellence  and  its  many  styles  of  case,  ranging  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate,  is  within  reach  of  the  man  of  fine  musical  taste,  be 
his  income  moderate  or  beyond  the  need  of  economy;  and,  no  matter  how  much  or  how 
little  may  be  paid,  he  is  assured  that  exquisite  tone  and  perfect  action  which  is  exclusive  to 

THE  WORLDS  BEST  PIANO 

The  Knabe  Piano  i>  sold  everywhere,  and  any   Knabe  representative 
will    only    be    too    glad    to    have    the    privilege  of  showing   it  to  you. 


wm.  KNABE  &  co. 


BALTIMORE 
LONDON 


NEW  YORK 

ST.  PETERSBURG 


WASHINGTON 

BERLIN 


KNABE  <&  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72. 

Ludwtg  van  Beethoven 

(Born  atfBonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  -text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1/ Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptman,  as  the  heroine.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen. 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,  f  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.     There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  178s.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a^nost  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkunstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  cords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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The  Sensational  Success  of  Berlin 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 

Messrs.  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co., 

New  York.  7" 

Gentlemen: — Your  piano  is  a  perfect  instrument,  and  I  thank 
you  for  having  allowed  me.  to  become  acquainted  with  it. 

Yours  truly, 
March  ii,  1908.  EMMA  CALVfi. 


flgp^The  New  Hardman  Piano  Catalogue,  covering  twenty-rive  styles,  has  just 
been  published.  Beautifully  and  artistically  illustrated.  Copy  sent  to  any 
address  postpaid. 

HARDMAN,    PECK    &   CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 
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and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  awhile:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  fin- 
ished. Schindler  said  a  "  Leonore  "  overture  was  played.  According  to 
Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and 
his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Pro- 
metheus" overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a 
score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting :  ' ' Overtura  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I." 
This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 


"OLD    VIOLINS" 


C-    H.    Hildebraodt    <&    Son 

321  N.   HOWARD  STREET 


Established   1838  BALTIMORE,    MD. 
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The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Op6ra-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 


Important  Notice 


MRS.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE  begs  to  announce  that  in  connection 
with  the  high-class  musical  attractions  managed  by  her  in  this  city, 
she  will  establish  a  ticket  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  many 
patrons,  and  the  amusement -going  public,  with  the  best  possible  service. 
This  bureau  will  be  located  in  the  Piano  Rooms  of  the  W.  F.  Frederick 
Music  Company,  1328  F  Street,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  William  L. 
Wilson,  who  is  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  musical  world,  and  in  position 
to  give  any  information  desired,  and  who  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  in- 
quiries. In  conjunction  with  the  above  plan,  patrons  may  at  all  times  order 
in  advance  tickets  for  all  first-class  theatres  for  their  current  weekly  attrac- 
tions—  thus  securing  a  choice  of  seats. 

Mrs.  Greene  feels  justified  in  the' hope  that  the  reputation  she  has  es- 
tablished during  the  past  years  in  this  city  will  be  a  guarantee  to  her  patrons 
for  the  prompt,  efficient,  and  reliable  execution  of  all  transactions  entrusted 
to  her  care. 

Tickets  for  all  amusements.     Telephone,  Main  6582. 

Some  Attractions  booked  this  season: 

Five  Concerts  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  Paderewski  Recital,  Jan- 
uary 26;  Eames  and  Gorgorza,  March  9;  Olive  Fremstad, 
(of  the  Metropolitan  Opera),  March  M 
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of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  set- 
tled down  upon  her." 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in  the 
No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "Song  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode 
is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2, 
begins  pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is 
not  taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different  in 
tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few  meas- 
ures, adagjo,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody  is 
not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood- wind  instru- 


Furs  of  beauty  and  durability  at  reasonable  prices. 
Garments  TO  ORDER  at  the  price  of  the  ready  made. 

L.  GESCHICKTER 

Manufacturing  Furrier 

WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 


606  THIRTEENTH  STREET,  N.W.  WASHINGTON,  D,C. 


ments,  and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the  coda. 
This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage  in  No. 
3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major  (2-2),  begins  in  double  fortissimo 
on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is  about 
the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic  cres- 
cendo with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
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of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  "the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  I,eonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
programme  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 

*  * 

Bouilly,  a  pompous,  foolish  fellow  they  say,  wrote  other  librettos, 
among  them  the  book  of  Cherubini's  "Les  Deux  Journees"  ("The 
Water-carrier"),  and  the  authors  of  "Annales  Dramatiques"  (Paris, 
1809)  state  that  the  interest  of  his  plots  and  the  skill  shown  in  their 
construction  were  the  features  that  distinguished  his  work  and  brought 
extraordinary  success. 

Pierre  Gaveaux,  who  set  music  to  this  libretto,  was  a  singer  as  well 
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as  composer.  Born  at  B£ziers  in  1761.  he  was  as  a  boy  a  chorister, 
and,  as  he  was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  he  learned  Latin  and  pur- 
sued other  necessary  studies.  But,  like  the  hero  in  the  elder  Dumas's 
"Olympe  de  Cleves,"  he  left  the  church,  and  appeared  as  an  operatic 
tenor  at  Bordeaux.  In  1789  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  the  first  tenor 
at  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur;  when  the  Feydeau  Theatre  was  opened 
in  1 79 1,  Gaveaux  sang  there  for  the  rest  of  his  singing  life.  He  com- 
posed thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  operas.  In  181 2  his  mind  was  affected, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  for  some  months.  He  returned, 
cured,  as  it  was  thought,  but  in  1 819  he  was  again  insane,  and  he  died 
in  a  madhouse  near  Paris  in  1825.  During  his  eailier  years  his  voice 
was  light,  flexible,  agreeable,  and  he  was  an  expressive  and  even  pas- 
sionate actor;  but  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  career  his  tones 
were  nasal  and  without  resonance.  He  created  the  part  of  Florestan 
in  his  "Leonore."  The  part  of  the  heroine  was  created  by  Julie  An- 
gelique  Legrand,  known  on  the  stage  as  Mme.  Scio.  She  was  born 
at  Lille  in  1768.  An  army  officer  ran  off  with  her  and  abandoned  her, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  at  the  age  of  eighteen  by  singing 
in  the  theatre.  At  first  her  engagements  were  in  the  provinces,  and 
at  Montpellier  she  was  in  the  company  with  Gaveaux.  She  married 
at  Marseilles  in  1789  a  violinist,  Btienne  Scio.  She  went  to  Paris  in' 
1 79 1,  and  the  next  year  she  joined  the  Opera-Comique  company,  and 
soon  made  a  brilliant  reputation.     Her  voice  was  pure  and  sonorous, 
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she  wassail  excellent  musician,  and  "she  was  a  most  intelligent  actress 
both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Too  ambitious,  she  assumed  certain 
parts  that  were  too  high  for  her  voice,  which  soon  showed  wear.  A 
widow  in  1796,  she  made  an  unhappy  second  marriage,  which  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  she  died  of  consumption  at  Paris  in 
1807. 

Berlioz  tells  us  that  Gaveaux's  opera  was  considered  a  mediocre 
work  in  spite  of  the  talents  of  the  two  chief  singers,  and  that  the  score 
was  extremely  weak;  but  he  praises  Gaveaux's  music  to  Rocco's  song 
about  fgold  [for  its  fmelody,  diction,  and  piquant  instrumentation. 
Gaveaux  used  trombones  sparingly,  yet  he  introduced  them  in  the 
Prisoners'  chorus.  Berlioz  also  says  that  when  "Fidelio"  was  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  the  manager,  Carvalho,  wished 
to  introduce  as  the  characters  in  Bouilly's  situations  Ludovic  Sforza, 
Jean  Galeas,  Isabelle  d'Aragon,  and  Charles  VIII.,  and  to  have  the 
scenes  at  Milan,  1495,  for  the  purpose  of  more  brilliant  costumes  and 
tableaux.  Was  this  the  revival  in  i860,  when  Carr6  and  Barbier  signed 
the  libretto,  and  Pauline  Viardot  impersonated  the  heroine  ? 


.    3  MAX  FIEDLER. 

Max  Fiedler,  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
born  at  Zittau,  Saxony,  December  31,  1859.  He  received  his  early 
musical  training  from  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  made  his  first 
public^appearance  as  a  pianist.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he 
won  the  Holstein  Scholarship,  which  took  him  to  the  Conservatory  at 
Leipsic  where  he  studied  under  the  direction  of  Reinecke,  Paul,  and 
Jadasson.     He  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1880. 

Two  years  later  Ludwig  von  Bernuth,  the  founder  and  director  of 
theiw'Hamburg  Conservatory  of  Music,  appointed  him  teacher  of  the 
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PADERE WSKI 

to  the  WEBER  PIANO 

COMPANY 


New  York,  May  thejlth,  1908. 
To  the  WEBER  PIANO  CO: 

Gentlemen — It  seems  to  me  superfluous  to  give  you  in 
writing  my  appreciation  of  your  instruments.  Practically 
you  do  not  need  it.  I  have  been  playing  the  Weber  for 
seven  months  in  this  country,  and  this  fact  alone  proves 
more  than  anything  which  could  be  said  or  written. 
Whatever  "disinterested"  detractors  may  object  to,  had  I 
not  found  in  your  pianos  a  perfect  medium  for  my  art  I 
would  have  never  played  them  in  public. 

But  you  insist  upon  having  my  opinion.  So  let  me 
say  this: 

For  the  first  time  I  do  not  feel  tired  of  piano-playing 
after  a  long  concert  tour.  I  gave  during  the  season 
ninety-three  performances  and  my  fingers  are  not  sore,  my 
arms  are  not  aching,  my  nerves  and  muscles  are  as  strong 
and  fresh  as  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  This  is  entirely 
due  to  the  supreme  qualities  of  your  instruments:  positive 
perfection  of  mechanism,  exceptionally  easy  production  of 
tone,  its  beautiful  singing  quality,  and,  in  spite  of  it,  its 
marvelous  clearness. 

There  is  an  unquestionably  great  progress  in  piano- 
playing  among  the  American  public;  there  must  be  a  progress 
in  piano-making.  You  have  realized  it.  The  ^public  will 
not  fail  to  recognize  your  merit. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

I.  J.  PADEREWSKI. 


THE  WEBER  PIANO  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

Write  for  Special  Catalog  and  Description  of  New  Weber  Models 

SANDERS  &  STAYMA/N  CO., 

1327  F  Street  Washington,  D.C. 
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advanced  piano  classes  of  that  institution,  and  since  that  time  Ham- 
burg has  been  Mr.  Fiedler's  home.  On  the  retirement  of  von  Ber- 
nuth  in  1894  Mr.  Fiedler  succeeded  him  as  director  of  the  Conservatory, 
which  post  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Fiedler  made  his  first  appearance  as  conductor  in  1886  when 
he  gave  in  Hamburg  a  concert,  the  programme  of  which  contained 
two  of  his  own  compositions,  a  symphony  in  D  minor  and  a  work  for 
women's  voices  and  orchestra.  After  the  retirement  of  von  Bernuth 
in  1894  from  the  conductorship  of  the  Hamburg  Philharmonic  concerts, 
which  post  he  gave  up  the  same  time  he  left  the  Conservatory,  Mr. 
Fiedler  organized  a  series  of  orchestral  concerts  of  his  own  under  the 
name  of  Fiedler  concerts.  The  first  year  he  gave  but  one,  then  in  suc- 
cessive years  he  increased  them  to  four,  six,  and  eight,  which  number 
held  until  his  concerts  were  combined  with  those  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  under  the  latter's  name,  and  he  became  conductor  of  the 
consolidated  orchestra. 

Mr.  Fiedler  is  well  known  in  Europe  as  a  "guest"  conductor.  He 
has  conducted  much  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  few  years  ago  declined 
the  appointment  of  the  conductorship  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Sym- 
phony Concerts  in  that  city.  He  has  conducted  as  "guest"  in  Rome, 
Turin,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Paris,  and  London,  and  four  years  ago  he 
visited  this  country  at  the  invitation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York,  to  conduct  a  pair  of  its  concerts. 

Mr.  Fiedler  has  composed  a  symphony  in  D  minor,  a  pianoforte 
quintet,  piano  pieces,  songs,  a  string  quartet,  and  a  work  for  female 
chorus  and  orchestra. 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  68 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.     He  heeded  not 

the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  their 

impatience.     As  far  back  as  1854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim:   "But 

where  is  Johannes?     Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the  flowers?     Is 

he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound  ?     He  should  always 

keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies:   he  should 

try  to  make  something  like  them.     The  beginning  is  the  main  thing; 

if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of  itself." 

* 
*  * 

Just  when  Brahms  began  to  make  the  first  sketches  of  this  symphony 
is  not  known.  He  was  in  the  habit,  as  a  young  man,  of  jotting  down  his 
musical  thoughts  when  they  occurred  to  him.  Later  he  worked  on 
several  compositions  at  the  same  time  and  let  them  grow  under  his 
hand.  There  are  instances  where  this  growth  was  of  very  long  duration. 
He  destroyed  the  great  majority  of  his  sketches.  The  few  that  he  did 
not  destroy  are,  or  were  recently,  in  the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna. 

We  know  that  in  1862  Brahms  sliowed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich  * 
an  early  version  of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  Brahms 
was  then  sojourning  at  Miinster.  He  composed  in  the  morning,  and 
the  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  excursions  or  in  playing  or 
hearing  music.  He  left  Hamburg  in  September  of  that  year  for  his 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  and  wrote  to  Dietrich  shortly  before  his  departure 
that  the  symphony  was  not  ready,  but  that  he  had  completed  a  string 
quintet  in  F  minor. 

This  first  movement  was  afterward  greatly  changed.  He  told  his 
friends  for  several  years  afterward  that  the  time  for  his  symphony 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Yet  Theodor  Kirchner  wrote  to  Marie  Lipsius 
that  Brahms  had  carried  this  symphony  about  with  him  "many  years" 

*  Albert  Hermann  Dietrich  was  born  August  28,  1829,  near  Meissen.  He  studied  music  in  Dresden  and 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  In  1851  he  went  to  Dusseldorf  to  complete  his  studies  with  Schumann.  He 
conducted  the  subscription  concerts  at  Bonn  from  1855  till  1861,  when  he  was  called  to  Oldenburg  as  court 
conductor.  He  retired  in  1890  and  moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  an  associate  member  of  the  Konigliche 
Akademie  der  Kiinste  and  in  1899  a  Royal  Professor.  He  composed  two  operas,  a  symphony,  an  overture, 
choral  works,  a  violin  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto,  chamber  music,  songs,  piano  pieces. 
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before  the  performance;  and  Kirchner  said  that  in  1863  or  1864  he 
had  talked  about  the  work  with  Clara  Schumann,  who  had  then  showed 
him  portions  of  it,  whereas  "scarcely  any  one  knew  about  the  second 
symphony  before  it  was  completed,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
was  after  the  first  was  ended ;  the  second,  then,  was  chiefly  composed 
in  1877."  In  1875  Dietrich  visited  Brahms  at  Zigelhausen,  and  he  saw 
his  new  works,  but  when  Dietrich  wrote  his  recollections  he  could  not 
say  positively  what  these  works  were. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  from  manu- 
script at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  ducal  orchestra,  November  4,  1876. 
Dessoff  conducted  and  the  composer  was  present.  Brahms  conducted 
the  performances  of  it  at  Mannheim  a  few  days  later  and  on  November 
15,  1876,  at  Munich.  He  also  conducted  performances  at  Vienna, 
December  17,  1876;  at  Leipsic,  January  18,  1877;  and  at  Breslau, 
January  23,  1877.  Before  the  concert  in  Vienna  certain  persons  were 
allowed  to  hear  the  symphony  played  as  a  pianoforte  duet  by  Brahms 
and  Ignaz  Briill. 

Early  in  1877  Cambridge  University  offered  Brahms  an  honorary 
degree.  If  he  had  accepted  it,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  to 
England,  for  it  is  one  of  the  University's  statutes  that  its  degrees  may 
not  be  conferred  in  absentia.  Brahms^ hesitated  about  going,  although 
he  was  not  asked  to  write  a  work  for  the  occasion.  The  matter  was 
soon  settled  for  him:  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  came,  he  would  be 
asked  to  conduct  one  of  their  Saturday  concerts.  Brahms  declined  the 
honor  of  a  degree,  but  he  acknowledged  the  invitation  by  giving  the 
manuscript  score  and  parts  of  the  symphony  to  Joachim,  who  led  the 
performance  at  Cambridge,  March  8,  1877,  although  Mr.  J.  L.  Erb, 
in  his  "Brahms,"  says  that  Stanford  conducted.      The  programme 
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included  Bennett's  overture  to  "The  Wood  Nymph,"  Beethoven's 
Violin  Concerto  (Joachim,  violinist),  Brahms's  "Song  of  Destiny,"  violin 
solos  by  Bach  (Joachim),  Joachim's  Elegiac  overture  in  memory  of 
H.  Kleist,  and  the  symphony.  This  Elegiac  overture  was  composed 
by  Joachim  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honorary  degree  conferred  on 
him  that  day.  He  conducted  the  overture  and  Brahms's  symphony. 
The  other  pieces  were  conducted  by  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  the 
leader  of  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society.  The  symphony 
is  often  called  in  England  the  "Cambridge"  symphony.  The  first 
performance  in  London  was  at  the  Philharmonic  concert,  April  16  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  conductor  was  W.  G.  Cusins.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1877.  The  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on 
November  1 1  of  that  year  and  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Music  School, 
led  by  Joachim. 

It  is  said  that  the  listeners  at  Munich  were  the  least  appreciative; 
those  at  Carlsruhe,  Mannheim,  and  Breslau  were  friendly.  Dorffel 
wrote  in  the  Leipziger  Nachrichten  that  the  symphony's  effect  on  the 
audience  was  "the  most  intense  that  has  been  produced  by  any  new 
symphony  within  our  remembrance." 

* 

*  *  -  -osm 

The  symphony  provoked  heated  discussion.  Many  pronounced  it 
labored,  crabbed,  cryptic,  dull,  unintelligible,  and  Hanslick's  article 
of  1876  was  for  the  most  part  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  popular 
dislike.  He  was  faithful  to  his  master,  as  he  was  unto  the  end.  And 
in  the  fall  of  1877  von  Biilow  wrote  from  Sydenham  a  letter  to  a  Ger- 
man music  journal  in  which  he  characterized  the  Symphony  in  C  minor 
in  a  way  that  is  still  curiously  misunderstood. 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  This  quotation 
from  "Troilus  and  Cressida"is  regarded  by  thousands  as  one  of  Shake- 
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speare'c  most  sympathetic  and  beneficent  utterances.  But  what  is 
the  speech  that  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wily,  much- 
enduring  Ulysses  ?  After  assuring  Achilles  that  his  deeds  are  forgotten ; 
that  Time,  like  a  fashionable  host,  "slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest 
by  the  hand,"  and  grasps  the  comer  in  his  arms;  that  love,  friendship, 
charity,  are  subjects  all  to  "envious  and  calumniating  time,"  Ulysses 

says : — 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'erdusted." 

This  much  admired  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  quotation  is,  in 
the  complete  form  of  statement  and  in  the  intention  of  the  dramatist, 
a  bitter  gibe  at  one  of  the  most  common  infirmities  of  poor  humanity. 

Ask  a  music-lover,  at  random,  what  von  Bulow  said  about  Brahms's 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  he  will  answer:  "He  called  it  the  Tenth 
Symphony."  If  you  inquire  into  the  precise  meaning  of  this  character- 
ization, he  will  answer:  "It  is  the  symphony  that  comes  worthily  after 
Beethoven's  Ninth";  or,  "It  is  worthy  of  Beethoven's  ripest  years"; 
or  in  his  admiration  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  say:  "Only  Brahms  or  Beet 
hoven  could  have  written  it." 

Now  what  did  von  Bulow  write?  "First  after  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Tenth  Symphony,  alias  Symphony  No.  i ,  by  Johannes  Brahms, 
that  is  since  six  weeks  ago,  have  I  become  so  intractable  and  so  hard 
against  Bruch-pieces  and  the  like.  I  call  Brahms's  first  symphony  the 
Tenth,  not  as  though  it  should  be  put  after  the  Ninth;  I  should  put  it 
between  the  Second  and  the  'Eroica,'  just  as  I  think  by  the  First  Sym- 
phony should  be  understood,  not  the  first  of  Beethoven,  but  the  one 
composed  by  Mozart,  which  is  known  as  the  'Jupiter.'" 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, January  3,  1878. 

The  New  York  Tribune  published  early  in  1905  a  note  communicated 
by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  concerning  the  first  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony in  New  York: — 

"When  word  reached  America  in  1877  that  Brahms  had  completed 
and  published  his  first  symphony,  the  musical  world  here  awaited  its 
first  production  with  keenest  interest.  Both  Theodore  Thomas  and 
Dr.  I*eopold  Damrosch  were  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  produce  this 
monumental  work,  but  Dr.  Damrosch  found  to  his  dismay  that  Thomas 
had  induced  the  local  music  dealer  to  promise  the  orchestral  parts  to 
him  exclusively.  Dr.  Damrosch  found  he  could  obtain  neither  score 
nor  parts,  when  a  very  musical  lady,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Damrosch,  hearing 
of  his  predicament,  surprised  him  with  a  full  copy  of  the  orchestral 
score.  She  had  calmly  gone  to  the  music  dealer  without  mentioning 
her  purpose  and  had  bought  a  copy  in  the  usual  way.  The  score  was 
immediately  torn  into  four  parts  and  divided  among  as  many  copyists, 
who,  working  day  and  night  on  the  orchestra  parts,  enabled  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch to  perform  the  symphony  a  week  ahead  of  his  rival." 

* 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
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bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  strings.     The  trombones  appear  only  in  the  finale. 

The  first  movements  open  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco  soste- 
nuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first  move- 
ment proper,  Allegro,  C  minor.  The  first  four  measures  are  a  prelude 
to  the  chief  theme,  which  begins  in  the  violins,  while  the  introductory 
phrase  is  used  as  a  counter-melody.  The  development  is  vigorous, 
and  it  leads  into  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  vague  melody  of  mel- 
ancholy character,  announced  by  wood-wind  and  horns  against  the 
first  theme,  contrapuntally  treated  by  strings.  In  the  development 
wind  instruments  in  dialogue  bring  back  a  fragment  of  this  first  theme, 
and  in  the  closing  phrase  an  agitated  figure  in  rhythmical  imitation 
of  a  passage  in  the  introduction  enters.  The  free  fantasia  is  most 
elaborate.  A  short  coda,  built  chiefly  from  the  material  of  the  first 
theme,  poco  sostenuto,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  E  major,  3-4,  is  a  pro 
foundly  serious  development  in  rather  free  form  of  a  most   serious 
theme. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement,  Un 
poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4,  in  which  three  themes  of 
contrasted  rhythms  are  worked  out.  The  first,  of  a  quasi-pastoral 
nature,  is  given  to  the  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  over 
a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'cellos.  In  the  second  part  of  the  movement 
is  a  new  theme  in  6-8.  The  return  to  the  first  movement  is  like  unto 
a  coda,  in  which  there  is  varied  recapitulation  of  all  the  themes. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there  are 
hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  And  here  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp  should  be  quoted : — 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  piu  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and  after- 
ward the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character  of 
which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation, 
according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The  coloring  is  enriched  by 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
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this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  com- 
poser's brain,  and  surmise  what  special  outside  source  his  inspiration 
may  have  had;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful 
episode  may  have  been  suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine- 
horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some 
of  the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what 
the  episode  recalls  to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones 
and  their  echoes.  A  short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption 
by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As 
the  horn- tones  gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud-like  harmonies  in  the 
strings  sink  lower  and  lower — like  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an 
impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in  C 
major,  4-4  time).  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us 
mysterious  hints  at  what  is  to  come;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the 
strings  the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn 
to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by 
sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar  melody  in 
the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot  call  it  pla- 
giarism: it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 

This  melody  is  repeated  by  horns  and  wood-wind  with  a  pizzicato 
string  accompaniment,  and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra, 
fortissimo  (without  trombones).  The  second  theme  is  announced 
softly  by  the  strings.  In  the  rondo  finale  the  themes  hinted  at  in  the 
introduction  are  brought  in  and  developed  with  some  new  ones.  The 
coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Reimann  finds  Max  Klinger's  picture  of  Prometheus 
Unbound  "the  true  parallel"  to  this  symphony. 

Dr.  Hermann  Deiters,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Brahms,  wrote  of 
this  work:  "The  first  symphony  in  C  minor  strikes  a  highly  pathetic 
chord.  As  a  rule,  Brahms  begins  simply  and  clearly,  and  gradually 
reveals  more  difficult  problems;  but  here  he  receives  us  with  a  succes- 
sion of  harsh  discords,  the  picture  of  a  troubled  soul  gazing  longingly 
into  vacancy,  striving  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  impossible  peace,  and 
growing  slowly,  hopelessly  resigned  to  its  inevitable  fate.  In  the  first 
movement  we  have  a  short,  essentially  harmonious  theme,  which  first 
appears  in  the  slow  movement,  and  again  as  the  principal  theme  of  the 
allegro.  At  first  this  theme  appears  unusually  simple,  but  soon  we 
discover  how  deep  and  impressive  is  its  meaning  when  we  observe  how 
it  predominates  everywhere,  and  makes  its  energetic  influence  felt 
throughout.  We  are  still  more  surprised  when  we  recognize  in  the 
second  theme,  so  full  of  hopeful  aspiration,  with  its  chromatic  progres- 
sion, a  motive  which  has  already  preceded  and  introduced  the  prin- 
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cipal  theme,  and  accompanied  it  in  the  bass;  and  when  the  principal 
theme  itself  reappears  in  the  bass  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  second 
theme,  we  observe,  in  spite  of  the  complicated  execution  and  the 
psychic  development,?  a  simplicity  of  conception  and  creative  force 
which  is  surprising.  The  development  is  carried  out  quite  logically 
and  with  wonderful  skill,  the  recapitulation  of  the  theme  is  powerful 
and  fine,  the  coda  is  developed  with  ever-increasing  power;  we  feel 
involuntarily  that  a  strong  will  rules  here,  able  to  cope  with  any  adverse 
circumstances  which  may  arise.  In  this  movement  the  frequent 
use  of  chromatic  progressions  and  their  resultant  harmonies  is  notice- 
able, and  shows  that  Brahms,  with  all  his  artistic  severity,  employs, 
when  needful,  every  means  of  expression  which  musical  art  can  lend 
him.  .  .  .  The  melodious  adagio,  with  its  simple  opening,  a  vein  of 
deep  sentiment  running  throughout,  is  full  of  romance;  the  coloring 
of  the  latest  Beethoven  period  is  employed  by  a  master  hand.  To  this 
movement  succeeds  the  naive  grace  of  an  allegretto,  in  which  we  are 
again  surprised  at  the  variety  obtained  by  the  simple  inversion  of  a 
theme.  The  last  movement,  the  climax  of  the  work,  is  introduced  by 
a  solemn  adagio  of  highly  tragic  expression.  After  a  short  pause,  the 
horn  is  heard,  with  the  major  third,  giving  forth  the  signal  for  the  con- 
flict, and  now  the  allegro  comes  in  with  its  truly  grand  theme.  This 
closing  movement,  supported  by  all  the  power  and  splendor  of  the 
orchestra,  depicts  the  conflict,  with  its  moment  of  doubt,  its  hope  of 
victory,  and  moves  on  before  us  like  a  grand  triumphal  procession. 
To  this  symphony,  which  might  well  be  called  heroic,  the  second  sym- 
phony bears  the  same  relation  that  a  graceful,  lightly  woven  fairy-tale 
bears  to  a  great  epic  poem." 

It  was  Dr.  Theodor  Billroth,  the  distinguished  Viennese  surgeon, 
and  not  a  hysterical  poet,  who  wrote  to  Brahms  in  1890:  "The  last 
movement  of  your  C  minor  Symphony  has  again  lately  excited  me 
in  a  fearful  manner.  Of  what  avail  is  the  perfect,  clear  beauty  of  the 
principal  subject  in  its  thematically  complete  form?  The  horn  returns 
at  length  with  its  romantic,  impassioned  cry,  as  in  the  introduction, 
and  all  palpitates  with  longing,  rapture,  and  supersensuous  exaltation 
and  bliss." 

The  last  performance  of  this  symphony  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  October  27,  1907. 
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Love  Scene  from  "Feuersnot,"  Op.  50     .    .   .     Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich  on  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg, — Berlin.) 

"Feuersnot,"  a  "  Singgedicht"  in  one  act,  music  by  Richard  Strauss 
— his  third  opera — was  produced  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Dresden, 
November  21,  1901.  Schuch  conducted.  The  chief  parts  were  taken 
by  Miss  Krull  and  the  baritone  Scheidemantel. 

It  is  said  that  the  librettist,  Ernest  von  Wolzogen,  founded  the  story 
of  "The  Need  of  Fire,"  or  "The  Fire  Famine,"  on  an  old  legend  of  a 
queer  incident  that  happened  at  Oudenaerde,  Belgium,  a  very  ancient 
town,  the  birthplace  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  and  the  scene  of  a  battle 
in  which  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Allies  commanded  by 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  in  1708. 

This  legend  runs  as  follows :  There  was  once,  in  days  of  yore  and  in 
ages  and  times  long  gone  before,  a  young  fellow  in  Oudenaerde  who 
loved  a  maiden,  and  sighed  for  her  by  day  and  night,  and  followed 
her  wherever  she  went.  She  was  coy  and  a  mocker,  and  he  could  not 
gain  from  her  one  word  of  love.  At  last  she  took  pity  on  him;  and 
she  spoke  to  him,  and  said  that  she  would  let  him  into  her  house  at 
midnight,  if  he  would  consent  to  be  raised  to  her  window  by 
means  of  a  basket.  He  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy,  and  on  the 
stroke  of  twelve  he  was  under  the  window.  A  strong  rope  was  lowered ; 
he  fastened  it  to  the  basket  which  he  had  brought,  got  into  the  basket, 
and  was  pulled  toward  his  love.  When  he  was  about  half-way  up, 
the  basket  stood  still,  and  then  went  round  and  round,  until  the  youth, 
left  a-hanging  in  the  air,  became  dizzy.  He  called  in  vain  to  his 
sweetheart.  And  there  he  was  when  in  the  morning  the  laborers  went 
each  to  his  work.  They  laughed  and  called  the  crowd,  and  great  was 
the  mirth  of  the  town,  and  cutting  were  the  words  thrown  up  at  him. 
Late  in  the  day  the  basket  was  lowered  to  the  ground,  and  the  poor 
wretch  leaped  from  it,  and  ran  to  a  neighboring  forest,  where  he  might 
hide  his  shame.  His  love  was  turned  to  hate,  and  he  hunted  for  plots 
of  revenge.  Suddenly  he  saw  before  him  an  old  gray  man,  who  asked 
him  what  ailed  him.  The  youth  told  him  all,  and  the  old  man  was 
moved  and  said:    "Cheer  up:   we  shall  find  a  way  to  avenge  you  for 
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such  an  insult.  Ten  generations  and  more  shall  remember  it."  This 
old  man  was  one  of  the  mightiest  sorcerers,  and  many  thousand  devils 
were  in  his  service.  With  their  help  he  put  out  all  the  fire  in  the  town. 
There  was  no  fire  on  any  hearth,  there  was  no  lamplight  in  the  whole 
town,  and  the  people  were  well-nigh  mad  with  fright.  They  finally 
came  together  in  the  market-place  to  see  what  could  be  done,  but  no 
one  knew  how  to  find  light.  Then  the  old  gray  man  appeared.  He 
was  disguised  as  a  worthy  citizen,  and  he  said  to  the  neighbors:  "I 
know  a  way  of  getting  fire,  but  the  way  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  the 
men  of  the  council  must  exert  all  their  authority  to  make  it  practicable." 
The  citizens  were  glad,  and  they  swore  they  would  do  whatever  was 
required.  Then  said  the  gray  man :  "You  must  bring  the  maiden  here 
who  made  the  youth  ridiculous  in  the  basket,  for  she  is  the  cause  of 
the  whole  misfortune,  and  she  alone  can  bring  relief."  They  sent  for 
the  maiden,  and  in  spite  of  her  nay  and  tears  they  compelled  her  to 
take  her  stand  in  the  market-place.  Then,  the  old  man  made  them 
bring  a  table  and  enough  candles  for  each  burgher  to  have  one.  When 
this  was  done,  a  miraculous  flame  shot  out  from  her  fair  back, 
and  one  by  one  the  burghers  lighted  their  candles  at  this  flame.  She 
stood  there  a  long  time,  for  hours,  before  all  had  fire;  for  no  candle 
could  be  lighted  by  another  candle,  but  each  candle  caught  fire  only 
from  the  flame  that  shot  out  from  her  back.  And  all  this  caused  the 
wildest  laughter.  And  this  scene  was  for  years  represented  in  a  stone 
bas-relief  on  the  side  of  a  fine  house  once  lived  in  by  the  families  Latour 
and  Tassis,  Vanderbroucke  and  Vandermeere.  ("Niederlandische  Sa- 
gen,"  Leipsic,  Brockhaus  publisher,  1847.) 

*  * 
There  are  various  and  possibly  older  versions  of  this  legend.  Thus 
Naude,  in  his '  'Apologie  des  Grans  Hommes  "  (Paris,  1625),  tells  a  strange 
story  put  by  Albert  de  Kib  in  the  second  part  of  his  "Margarita  Poetica," 
to  the  effect  that  a  Roman  woman  once  hung  up  the  poet  Virgil 
in  a  basket  from  the  middle  of  a  tower;  that  Virgil,  in  revenge,  for 
he  was  long  famous  in  Italy  for  his  craft  in  magic,  caused  all  fires  in 
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Rome  to  be  extinguished,  and  it  was  impossible  to  light  any  of  them 
otherwise  than  by  kindling  them  in  a  grotesque  manner;  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  fire  that  came  from  the  woman  was  incommunicable,  every 
one  in  Rome  was  obliged  to  visit  her. 

Gratian  du  Pont  inserted  this  story  in  versified  form  in  a  book 
published  in  Toulouse,  1534,  as  an  evident  proof  of  the  "malice  and 
malignity  of  women."     The  verses  begin: — 

"  Que  dirons  nous  du  bon  homme  Virgile, 
Que  tu  pendis  si  vray  que  l'Evangile, 
Dans  ta  corbeille  jadis  en  ta  fenestre." 

The  verses  are  published  in  full  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Bayle  in  his 
"General  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary"  article  "Virgil." 

*  * 

Von  Wolzogen  omitted  the  final  incident  in  the  Belgian  legend, 
added  a  happier  if  less  amusing  ending,  and  gave  allegorical  signifi- 
cance to  the  story. 

The  operatic  scene  is  in  Munich  some  time  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  festival  of  Saint  John  is  celebrating.  Children  and  grown  folk 
are  at  play,  and  the  burgomaster  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  Diemut, 
enter.  Kunrad,  the  hero,  appears,  a  mysterious  stranger.  No  one 
knows  his  origin  or  understands  his  ways.  (He  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  Ideal  as  opposed  to  the  materialism  of  the  folk,  and  Richard  Strauss 
does  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  himself  as  Kunrad.)  He  and  Diemut 
immediately  fall  in  love  with  each  other.     The  children  are  gathering 
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wood  for  the  bonfires  through  which  lovers  are  to  leap.*  Kunrad 
gives  the  doors  and  shutters  of  his  dwelling  for  this  purpose.  He  pays 
Diemut  homage  in  lofty  strains,  entreats  her  to  jump  through  the  bon- 
fire with  him,  and  then  he  kisses  her  before  all  the  gapers.  Diemut 
is  furious  and  hurries  to  revenge.  It  grows  dark,  and  Kunrad,  left 
alone,  breaks  out  in  a  passionate  monologue.  And  now  Diemut 
appears  at  an  upper  window  and  tells  her  sorrow  to  the  sky.  Kunrad 
goes  nearer,  and  she  is  excited  by  the  fire  of  his  passion ;  but  he  is  too 
bold.  She  tells  him  to  step  into  a  basket,  that  she  may  draw  him  to 
her.  He  is  left,  as  in  the  legend,  in  mid-air.  The  crowd  gather  and 
mock.  But  Kunrad  knows  magical  spells,  and  all  fires  and  lights  go 
out  in  obedience  to  his  conjuration.  There  is  a  mighty  outcry.  Kun- 
rad climbs  up  the  rope  to  the  chamber  porch,  and  preaches  a  bitter 
sermon  to  the  Philistines  on  the  errors  of  their  ways.  He  is  now 
frankly  Richard  Strauss.  He  tells  how  Wagner  was  driven  away  from 
Munich,  how  these  men  of  Munich  are  even  now  poisoning  his  own 
life  and  the  life  of  von  Wolzogen.  He  had  hoped  better  things  from 
the  women;  "but  they,  too,  have  deceived  me,  therefore  do  I  put  out 
fire  and  light."  Diemut  has  been  listening.  Her  passion  overcomes 
her  coyness  and  coquetry  and  offended  dignity.  She  draws  Kunrad 
into  her  chamber.     The  neighbors  ask  for  fire  through  her. 

*  The  custom  of  making  fires  and  leaping  over  them  on  Midsummer  Eve,  the  vigil  of  Saint  John  Baptist's 
Day,  was  observed  by  nations  long  before  John  was  on  earth,  and  it  was  a  religious  ceremony  of  remote 
antiquity.  Leaping  over  fires  kindled  by  shepherds  at  the_  Feasts  of  Pales  on  the  Calends  of  May  is  men- 
tioned by  Ovid.  In  more  northern  latitudes,  where  vegetation  is  much  later  in  the  season,  and  all  May  rites 
were  branches  of  tree  worship,  and  led  to  "  the  old  faith  typified  by  the  death  of  the  spirit  of  vegetation  and 
its  resuscitation  in  the  spring,"  these  ceremonies  were  postponed.  Frazer  says  the  presumption  is  that  in  the 
primitive  fire  festivals  the  essential  feature  was  the  burning  of  a  man  who  represented  the  tree  spirit,  and  the 
tree  so  represented  was  the  oak.  Bonfires  were  kindled  on  the  eve  of  Saint  John  Baptist  from  Cornwall  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Russia;  and  in  Russiathey  still  celebrate,  on  June  24,  "a  great  festival  in  honor  of 
Vesta,  or  the  unquenchable  fire."  Moresin  claimed  that  the  custom  of  leaping  over  these  fires  is  a  vestige  of 
the  ordeal  "where  to  be  able  to  pass  through  fires  with  safety  was  held  to  be  an  indication  of  innocence.  . .  . 
Not  only  the  young  and  vigorous,  but  even  those  of  grave  characters  used  to  leap  over  them;  and  there  was 
an  interdiction  of  ecclesiastical  authority  to  deter  clergymen  from  this  superstitious  instance  of  agility."  _  The 
word  bonfire  was  originally  "  bone-fire."  The  author  of  the  homily  "De  Festo  Sancti  Johannis  Baptists  ' 
describes  the  various  fires,  and  says,  "Wyse  clerkes  knoweth  well  that  dragons  hate  nothying  more  than  the 
tenche  of  brennynge  bones,  and  therefore  they  gaderyd  as  many  as  they  mighte  fynde  and  brent  them;  and 
with  the  stenche  thereof  they  drove  away  the  dragons,  and  so  they  were  brought  out  of  greete  dysease." 
(See  Frazer's  "  Golden  Bough,"  Forlong's  "  Rivers  of  Life,"  Payne  Knight's  "  Worship  of  Priapus,"  "  Ophiola- 
treia,"  Elworthy's  "The  Evil  Eye,"  Brand's  "Popular  Antiquities,"  Hone's  "Every  Day  Book,"  Lady  Wilde's 
"Ancient  Cures,  Charms,  and  Usages  of  Ireland";  the  New  Oxford  Dictionary,  articles  "Bonfire," 
"Balefire,"  "Beltane.")  Furthermore,  fire  was  the  symbol  of  purification  and  Deity.  And  did  not  Plotinus 
hold  that  fire  surpasses  other  bodies  in  beauty,  "because,  compared  with  the  other  elements,  it  obtains  the  order 
of  form;  for  it  is  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  is  the  most  subtle  of  all,  bordering  as  it  were  on  an  in- 
corporeal nature"?    (Plotinus,  "On  the  Beautiful,"  translated  by  Taylor,  London,  1792.) — Ed. 
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It  is  here  that  the  music  of  this  concert-excerpt  begins.  All  is  dark, 
save  for  a  spectral  light  that  shines  from  the  maiden's  window.  The 
music,  at  first  soft  and  full  of  longing,  swells  into  passionate  fury. 
At  the  climax,  fire  bursts  from  the  heaped  wood  in  the  street,  and  blazes 
from  house  lamps  and  burghers'  lanterns.  Children  form  rings,  and 
dance.  The  voices  of  the  lovers  come  from  the  open  window,  and 
there  is  the  song  of  praise  for  the  night  of  midsummer. 

This  "Love  Scene"  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  8,  1902,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor.  It  was  played  at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  and 
at  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  February  15, 
1902.    It  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  London,  February  1,  1902. 

The  scene,  arranged  for  concert  use,  is  scored  as  follows:  Glocken- 
spiel, harmonium,  and  harp  behind  the  scenes;  3  flutes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  English  horn,  clarinet  in  D  (inter- 
changeable with  bass-clarinet),  2  clarinets  in  A,  3  bassoons  (one  inter- 
changeable with  double-bassoon),  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
tuba,  glockenspiel,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass-drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  gong,  strings,  and  2  harps. 


Overture;  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"    . 


Richard  Wagner 


(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer ;  Walther, 
Schloss ;  Biterolf ,  Wachter ;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Reimar,  Risse ;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 
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The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolfram,  Lehmann ;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten ;  Reimar,  Brandt ;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  Society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;  Mme. 
Roemer,  Venus;   Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;   Vierling,  Wolfram;    and 

Franosch  as  the  Landgrave. 

* 
*  * 

The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass-tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
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bones  against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo ((clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot ; 

The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated..  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

* 
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Commentators*  have  written  singular  "explanations"  of  this  over- 
ture, but  no  one  has  surpassed  the  ingenuity  of  some  programme  an- 
notator  of  Munich.  Wagner  wrote  Uhlig,  November  27,  1852:  "In 
general  I  begin  to  be  afraid  of  performances  in  chief  towns.  I  shall 
never  find  such  good  will  there  as  in  the  smaller  towns,  especially  not 
among  self  (!) -opera-composing  Capellmeisters.  Do  you  really  know 
what  happened  with  the  'Tannhauser'  overture  in  Munich?  The  ap- 
plause was  'very  divided.'  But  I  must  tell  you  a  joke  from  there.  I 
had  sent  the  programme  to  Lachner,  and  had  received  no  answer: 
after  I  had  read  about  the  performance,  I  reminded  him  of  it.  Then  I 
got  for  answer  that  they  had  not  ventured  to  make  known  the  pro- 
gramme, but  that  they  had  added  the  following  notice  to  the  concert 
programme :  '  Holy,  serene  frame  of  mind !  Night  draws  on — The  pas- 
sions are  aroused — The  spirit  fights  against  them — Daybreak — Final 
victory  over  matter — Prayer — Song  of  triumph,'  consequently — they 
now  say — I  can  rest  assured  that  my  composition  was  completely 
'understood.'     (Is  that  not  delicious?)" 

*  * 

Wagner's  own  programme  was  published  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  of 
January  14,  1853.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  orchestral  players 
who  were  rehearsing  the  overture  for  performance  at  Zurich.  The 
translation  into  English  is  by  William  Ashton  Ellis. 

"To  begin  with,  the  orchestra  leads  before  us  the  Pilgrims'  Chant 
alone;  it  draws  near,  then  swells  into  a  mighty  outpour,  and  passes 
finally  away. — Evenfall;    last  echo  of  the  chant.     As  night  breaks* 

*  Charles  Baudelaire's  gloss  in  his  essay,  "  Richard  Wagner  et  Tannhauser,"  first  published  in  the 
Revile  Europ'eenne,  April  i,  1861,  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  poet.  "The  overture  sums  up  the  thought 
of  the  drama  by  two  songs,  the  religious  song  and  the  voluptuous  song,  which,  jto  borrow  Liszt's  phrase", 'are 
here  placed  as  two  terms,  which  find  their  equation  in  the  finale.'  The  Pilgrim  Chant  appears  first,  with  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  law,  as  the  immediate  indication  of  the  true  meaning  of  life,  the  goal  of  the  universal 
pilgrimage,  that  is,  God.  But,  as  the  intimate  knowledge  of  God  is  soon  drowned  in  every  conscience  by 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  representative  song  of  holiness  is  little  by  little  submerged  in  voluptuous  sighs. 
The  true,  the  terrible,  the  universal  Venus  arises  already  in  all  imaginations.  And  he  that  has  not  yet  heard 
the  marvellous  overture  of  Tannhauser  should  not  fancy  here  a  song  of  vulgar  lovers  trying  to  kill  time  in 
arbors,  nor  are  the  accents  those  of  a  drunken  crowd,  as  Horace  says,  throwing  defiance  at  God.  Here  is 
something  at  once  truer  and  more  sinister.  Languors,  delights  now  feverish,  now  cut  with  anguish,  incessant 
returns  towards  a  voluptuousness  which  promises  to  quench  thirst  but  never  quenches  it,  furious  palpitations 
of  the  heart  and  the  mind,  are  now  heard,  imperious  commands  of  the  flesh,  the  whole  dictionary  of  the  onoma- 
topoeias of  love.  At  last  the  religious  theme  little  by  little  resumes  its  sway,  slowly,  by  degrees,  and  absorbs 
the  other  in  a  peaceful  victory  as  glorious  as  that  of  the  irresistible  being  over  the  one  sickly  and  disorderly, 
of  Saint  Michael  over  Lucifer."    This  quotation  gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  whole  rhapsody. 
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magic  sights  and  sounds  appear,  a  rosy  mist  floats  up,  exultant  shouts 
assail  our  ear;  the  whirlings  of  a  fearsomely*  voluptuous  dance  are 
seen.  These  are  the  'Venusberg's'  seductive  spells,  that  show  them- 
selves at  dead  of  night  to  those  whose  breast  is  fired  by  daring  of  the 
senses.  Attracted  by  the  tempting  show,  a  shapely  human  form  draws 
nigh:  'tis  Tannhauser,  Love's  minstrel.  He  sounds  his  jubilant  Song 
of  Love  in  joyous  challenge,  as  though  to  force  the  wanton  witchery 
to  do  his  bidding.  Wild  cries  of  riot  answer  him :  the  rosy  cloud  grows 
denser  round  him,  entrancing  perfumes  hem  him  in  and  steal  away 
his  senses.  In  the  most  seductive  of  half-lights,  his  wonder-seeing 
eye  beholds  a  female  form  indicible;  he  hears  a  voice  that  sweetly 
murmurs  out  the  siren-call,  which  promises  contentment  of  the  darer's 
wildest  wishes.  Venus  herself  it  is,  this  woman  who  appears  to  him. 
Then  heart  and  senses  burn  within  him;  a  fierce,  devouring  passion 
fires  the  blood  in  all  his  veins ;  with  irresistible  constraint  it  thrusts 
him  nearer ;  before  the  Goddess'  self  he  steps  with  that  canticle  of  love 
triumphant,  and  now  he  sings  it  in  ecstatic  praise  of  her.  As  though 
at  wizard  spell  of  his,  the  wonders  of  the  Venusberg  unroll  their  bright- 
est fill  before  him;  tumultuous  shouts  and  savage  cries  of  joy  mount 
up  on. every  hand;  in  drunken  glee  Bacchantes  drive  their  raging  dance 
and  drag  Tannhauser  to  the  warm  caresses  of  Love's  Goddess,  who 
throws  her  glowing  arms  around  the  mortal  drowned  with  bliss,  and 
bears  him  where  no  step  dare  tread,  to  the  realm  of  Being-no-more. 
A  scurry,  like  the  sound  of  the  Wild  Hunt,  and  speedily  the  storm  is 
laid.  Merely  a  wanton  whir  still  pulses  in  the  breeze,  a  wave  of  weird 
voluptuousness,  like  the  sensuous  breath  of  unblest  love,  still  soughs 
above  the  spot  where  impious  charms  had  shed  their  raptures,  and 
over  which  the  night  now  broods  once  more.  But  dawn  begins  to 
break  already;  from  afar  is  heard  again  the  Pilgrims'  Chant.  As 
this  chant  draws  closer  yet  and  closer,  as  the  day  drives  farther  back 
the  night,   that  whir  and  soughing  of  the  air — which   had  erewhile 

♦"Fearsomely":  John  Frederick  Rowbotham,  in  the  description  of  a  banquet  held  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallust,  introduces  Syrian  dancing-girls:  "and  these  had  cymbals  that  they  clashed  above  their  heads,  and 
there  was  something  fearful  in  their  wild  immodesty."  ("A  History  of  Music,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  80,  81.  London, 
1887.) 
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sounded  like  the  eerie  cries  of  souls  condemned — now  rises,  too,  to 
ever  gladder  waves;  so  that  when  the  sun  ascends  at  last  in  splendor, 
and  the  Pilgrims'  Chant  proclaims  in  ecstasy  to  all  the  world,  to  all 
that  lives  and  moves  thereon,  Salvation  won,  this  wave  itself  swells 
out  the  tidings  of  sublimest  joy.  'Tis  the  carol  of  the  Venusberg  it- 
self, redeemed  from  curse  of  impiousness,  this  cry  we  hear  amid  the 
hymn  of  God.  So  wells  and  leaps  each  pulse  of  Life  in  chorus  of 
Redemption;  and  both  dissevered  elements,  both  soul  and  senses, 
God  and  Nature,  unite  in  the  atoning  kiss  of  hallowed  Love." 

* 

*  * 

Wagner  was  disgusted  with  the  first  performances  at  Dresden,  and  in 
his  letters  to  Theodor  Uhlig  showed  his  disappointment  and  rage. 
Thus  he  wished  the  end  of  the  opera  rectified  in  both  text  and  piano- 
forte score:  "The  miracle  only  hinted  at  in  the  altered  form  must  be 
completely  restored.  .  .  .  The  reason  for  leaving  out  the  announce- 
ment of  the  miracle  in  the  Dresden  change  was  quite  a  local  one:  the 
chorus  was  always  bad,  flat,  and  uninteresting;  also  an  imposing  scenic 
effect — a  splendid,  gradual  sunrise — was  wanting."  Again:  ''For 
me,  it  was  a  necessity  to  protest  against  the  Dresden  performance  of 
'Tannhauser'  and  against  the  opinion  that  it  had  satisfied  me;  this 
was  still  tingling  in  all  my  limbs."  Wagner  wrote,  October  12,  1852: 
"The  Dresden  'Tannhauser'  isv  no  advertisement  for  me;  they  may 
even  do  there  what  they  like  with  the  ending!  Dresden  can  be  of  no 
more  use  to  me,  as  it  has  never  been  of  use— it  has,  indeed,  harmed 
me;  but  it  cannot  even  do  that  any  more.  It  can  only  sink  deeper 
into  my  indifference.  Enough;  the  remembrances  of  the  Dresden 
'Tannhauser'  are  a  torture  to  me." 

* 

*  * 

The  part  of  Tannhauser  was  created  by  Joseph  Alois  Tichatschek 
(1807-86),  who  was  a  member  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House  from  1838 
to  1872.  The  part  of  Venus  was  created  by  Wilhelmine  Schroder- 
Devrient  (1804-60).  The  passionate  lovers  of  the  story  were  shown 
on  the  stage  as  mature  persons  of  discreet  years,  for  the  Tannhauser. 
was  thirty-eight  years  old  and  Venus  was  in  her  forty-first  year. 
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Tichatschek  was  for  years  the  glory  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House;  but 
there  were  cavillers  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  He 
was  a  dramatic,  not  a  lyric  singer.  He  was  accused  of  stiffness  in  gest- 
ure and  certain  mannerisms  that  grew  upon  him  while  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  Schroder-Devrient.  His  voice  was  not  naturally  free 
or  flexible,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  Italian  operas  of  the  repertory 
of  the  period.  "Al.  Sincerus,"  the  author  of  "Das  Dresdner  Hof the- 
ater" (1852),  does  not  attempt  to  suppress  the  criticisms  unfavorable 
to  his  hero:  on  the  contrary,  he  publishes  them  at  length,  and  then  he 
exclaims  in  a  fine  burst:  "Tichatschek  is  a  German  singer.  We  are  in 
Germany,  and,  thank  God,  we  are  not  without  old  and  new  German 
works,  which  can  stand  honorably  in  competition  with  the  new  Italian 
weak  and  sickly  productions." 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  an  outsider,  an  acute,  most  expe- 
rienced, discriminating  judge  of  singing.  Henry  F.  Chorley  heard 
Tichatschek  in  several  operas,  among  them  "Tannhauser."  He  wrote 
of  him:  "Among  the  tenors  of  Germany,  Herr  Tichatschek  bears  a 
high  reputation ;  and  few,  in  any  country,  have  ever  crossed  the  stage 
with  an  ampler  proportion  of  natural  advantages.  He  is  of  the  right 
height,  handsome,  his  voice  strong,  sweet,  and  extensive,  taking  the 
altissimo  notes  of  its  register  in  chest  tones.  He  possessed,  too,  in 
1839,  a  youthful  energy  of  manner  calculated  to  gain  the  favor  of  all 
who  hear  and  see  him.  But,  on  returning  to  Dresden  in  1840, 1  found 
that  he  had  abused  this  energy  to  the  evident  deterioration  of  his  voice 
and  style;  and  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  a  few  seasons  more  may 
rivet  him  in  bad  habits  never  to  be  thrown  off,  such  as  sink  their  owner 
among  the  disappointing  legion  of  those  who  'might  have  done  great 
things.'" 

After  Chorley  had  heard  "Tannhauser"  at  Dresden  in  the  forties, 
he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  great  scene  in  the  third  act:  "I  remember 
the  howling,  whining,  bawling  of  Herr  Tichatschek  (to  sing  or  vocally 
to  declaim  this  scene  is  impossible)." 

In  Germany  the  tradition  still  lives  that  Tichatschek  was  the  ideal 
Tannhauser.  Yet  Wagner  wrote  of  him  to  Liszt :  "In  spite  of  his  voice 
Tichatschek  did  not  bring  out  many  points  that  have  not  proved 
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beyond  the  reach  of  far  less  gifted  singers.  He  has  only  brilliance  or 
suavity,  not  one  single  true  accent  of  grief."  For  his  sake  Wagner  was 
obliged  to  make  several  cuts  and  minor  omissions. 

Schroder-Devrient  created  the  part  of  Venus.  She  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Wagner;  she  was  in  sympathy  with  his  desire  to  make  the 
German  operatic  stage  still  more  illustrious  ;  she  was  delighted  with  his 
enthusiasm,  his  scorn  of  the  conventional  ties ;  and  some  say  that  she 
shared  his  revolutionary  views  concerning  politics.  According  to 
Glasanap-Ellis's  biography  of  Wagner:  "Only  out  of  personal  attach- 
ment to  the  author  did  she  finally  consent  to  undertake  the  part  of 
Venus,  but  with  the  remark  that  she  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it 
— unless  she  were  to  appear  in  fleshings  from  top  to  toe;  'and  that,' 
she  added  with  mock  seriousness,  'you  could  scarcely  expect  of  a  woman 
like  me.'  The  jest  stood  cover  to  a  very  solid  reason:  the  miseries  of 
her  private  life  had  made  this  role  a  peculiarly  trying  one  for  Schroder- 
Devrient."  As  Wagner  himself  said:  "The  exceptional  demands  of 
this  role  were  doomed  to  non-fulfilment,  because  irreparable  circum- 
stances deprived  her  of  the  unembarrassment  required  by  her  task." 

This  extraordinary  woman  was  not  a  singer ;  she  was  a  play-actress 
who  for  some  strange  reason  preferred  the  opera  house  to  the  theatre. 
She  was  irresistible  in  "Fidelio,"  and  her  Lady  Macbeth  in  Chelard's 
forgotten  opera  was  "one  of  those  visions  concerning  which  young 
men  are  apt  to  rave  and  old  men  ^o  dote." 

Chorley  first  heard  her  in  London  in  1832.  What  he  then  wrote  of 
her  is  well  worth  reading  and  consideration,  especially  in  these  days, 
when  rough,  uncontrolled  temperament  is  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
vocal  indifference  or  ignorance. 

"She  was  a  pale  woman.  Her  face  a  thoroughly  German  one,  though 
plain,  was  pleasing,  from  the  intensity  of  expression  which  her  large 
features  and  deep,  tender  eyes  conveyed.  She  had  profuse  fair  hair, 
the  value  of  which  she  thoroughly  understood,  delighting,  in  moments 
of  great  emotion,  to  fling  it  loose  with  the  wild  vehemence  of  a  maenad. 
Her  figure  was  superb,  though  full,  and  she  rejoiced  in  its  display. 
Her  voice  was  a  strong  soprano,  not  comparable  in  quality  to  other 
German  voices-  of  its  class  (those,  for  instance,  of  Madame  Stockl- 
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Heinefetter,  Madame  Durde-Ney,  Mademoiselle  Tietjens),  but  with 
an  inherent  expressiveness  which  made  it  more  attractive  on  the  stage 
than  many  a  more  faultless  organ.  Such  training  as  had  been  given 
to  it  belonged  to  that  false  school  which  admits  of  such  a  barbarism 
as  the  defence  and  admiration  of  'Nature-Singing.'" 

The  part  of  Elisabeth  was  created  by  Johanna  Wagner,  the  niece  of 
the  composer,  the  daughter  of  Albert  Wagner  (i 799-1 874).  She  was 
born  October  13,  1828,  in  a  village  near  Hannover;  she  died  at  Wiirz- 
burg,  October  16,  1894.  As  a  five-year-old  child  she  appeared  in 
Ifnand's  "Spieler"  at  Wiirzburg.  She  was  first  engaged  in  a  theatrical 
company  at  Bernburg  when  she  was  thirteen,  but  she  soon  began  to 
devote  herself  to  opera.  Her  uncle,  conductor  at  Dresden,  invited  her 
to  appear  there  as  guest  in  1844,  and  she  was  engaged  for  three  years. 
She  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  with  Pauline  Viardot.  In  1849  she  sang 
at  Hamburg,  and  in  1851  she  was  engaged  at  Berlin,  where  she  was 
long  a  favorite.  In  1859  she  married  the  Landrat  Jachmann,  and, 
as  she  lost  her  voice  suddenly  in  1861,  she  turned  play-actress  until 
1872,  when  she  left  the  stage;  but  she  sang  in  1872,  and  in  1876  she 
created  the  parts  of  Schwertleite  and  the  first  Norn  at  Bayreuth. 
From  1882  to  1884  she  taught  dramatic  singing  at  the  Munich  Royal 
Music  School.  The  last  ten  years  of  her  life  were  spent  at  Berlin. 
She  was  first  famous  in  England  by  the  breaking  of  her  contract  with 
the  manager  Lumley  and   the  consequent  litigation.*     Her  father's 

*  See  "Reminiscences  of  the  Opera,"  by  Benjamin  Lumley  (London,  1864),  chapters  xxi.  and  xxiii. 
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remark  in  a  letter,  "One  only  could  go  to  England  to  get  money," 
aroused  a  storm  of  indignation ;  but  all  was  forgiven  when  she  appeared 
at  Her  Majesty's  in  1856  as  Romeo  in  Bellini's  opera,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
Orpheus,  and  Tancred. 

Chorley  described  Johanna  Wagner  as  follows:  "She  was  one  of 
the  many  who  sing  without  having  learned  to  sing.  Her  voice — an 
originally  limited  one,  robust  rather  than  rich  in  tone — was  already" — 
Chorley  heard  her  in  Berlin  in  1853 — "strained  and  uncertain;  deliv- 
ered after  a  bad  method,  and  incapable  of  moderate  flexibility — as 
was  to  be  felt  when  she  toiled  through  Mozart's  air,  'Parto,'  from  'La 
Clemenza,'  with  its  clarinet  obbligato.  She  wore  man's  attire  well 
and  decorously,  but  she  had  too  much  of  the  elaborate  and  attitudi- 
nizing style  of  her  country  to  be  acceptable  as  an  actress,  especially  in 
the  Italian  drama,  where  the  passion,  if  it  cannot  be  made  to  seem 
spontaneous,  becomes  intolerable.  .  .  .  She  was  most  striking  to  see> 
but  the  mechanical  vehemence  of  second-hand  German  acting  proves 
less  attractive  in  London  than  at  Berlin.  There,  as  a  part  of  a  picture 
(got  up  by  machinery)  and  as  addressing  a  public  to  whom  the  style 
of  elaborate  violence  is  congenial,  it  can  be  submitted  to.  Here — it 
seems  extravagant,  pedantic,  and  distasteful,  in  no  common  degree. 
The  German  actor's  alphabet  (I  do  not  here  speak  of  such  admirable 
artists  as  Seydelmann  or  Emil  Devrient,  who  make  a  law  for  them- 
selves out  of  a  pedantic  formula)  has  always  struck  me  as  singular 
and  limited.  I  have  a  book  in  which  dancing  is  taught  by  diagrams, — 
'Here  bend — there  twirl — when  you  offer  hands  across,  smile,' — and 
so  forth;  and  I  think  that  this  book  must  be  the  text-book  for  many 
actors  whom  I  have  seen  on  the  German  operatic  stage.  One  can  count 
their  steps  whether  in  advance  or  retreat.  They  kiss  in  time — they 
go  mad  telegraphically.  This  may  be  very  meritorious;  it  is  clearly 
most  popular  in  Prussia;  but  here  it  is  not  found  welcome,  after  the 
first  impression  of  strenuousness  has  passed  over. 

"Considered  as  a  singer,  the  claims  of  Mademoiselle  *  Wagner  were 

*Why  "Mademoiselle"?     But  the  English  programmes  of  to-day  announce  a  Bohemian  or  a  Hungarian 
■or  even  a  German  as  "  M., "  and  I  have  seen  the  prefix  "  Signor"  thus  misapplied. — Ed. 
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very  meagre.  She  must  have  had  originally  a  fine  mezzo-soprano 
voice.  She  can  never  have  learned  how  to  produce  or  how  to  use  it. 
Whether  as  Romeo,  or  Tancred,  or  Lucrezia  Borgia,  the  insubordinate 
toughness  of  the  organ  could  not  be  concealed.  Though  she  dashed 
at  every  difficulty,  with  an  intrepidity  only  to  be  found  in  German 
singers,  none  was,  in  very  deed,  mastered." 

Lumley  thus  described  her  entrance  as  Romeo:   "She  appeared;  tall 
stately,  self-possessed,  clothed  in  glittering  gilded  mail,  with  her  fine, 
fair  hair  flung  in  masses  upon  her  neck;   a  superb  air  that  seemed  to 
give  full  earnest  of  victory,  and  a  step  revealing  innate  majesty  and 
grandeur  in  every  movement." 

On  account  of  the  inexperience  of  the  young  Johanna  when  she  cre- 
ated the  part,  Wagner  was  compelled  to  omit  a  portion  of  Elisabeth's 
prayer. 

Anton  Mitterwurzer  (1818-72),  the  Wolfram,  was  the  one  singer 
in  the  first  performance  that  wholly  satisfied  the  composer. 


* 
*  * 


.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  wrote,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1903: — 

"The  friends  of  M.  Gaston  Paris  have  just  republished  in  a  volume 
under  the  general  title  of  '  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages '  several  arti- 
cles which  he  had  inserted  in  various  reviews.  The  first  three  articles, 
'Roncevaux,'  'Le  Paradis  de  la  Reine  Sibylle,'  'La  Legende  du  Tann- 
hauser,' were  composed  between  1897  and  1901,  and  appeared  not 
long  before  the  death  of  Gaston  Paris  in  the  Revue  de  Paris.  .  .  . 

"A  world-wide  reputation  has  been  given  by  the  genius  of  Wagner 
to  the  legend  of  Tannhauser : — 

"'When,'  says  Gaston  Paris,  'Richard  Wagner  composed  in  1842 
his  musical  drama,  he  was  not  yet  fully  in  possession  of  all  the  ideas 
which  he  afterwards  seized  and  realized  with  so  much  strength;  but 
they  were  already  floating  in  his  mind,  and  he  had  at  least  indicates 
in  the  "Flying  Dutchman"  the  idea  which  dominates  and  resumed 
them  all,  and  which  he  incarnated  so  powerfully  in  "Tannhauser."  I 
mean  that  grandiose  conception  according  to  which  music,  closely 
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allied  to  poetry  and  emanating  from  the  same  soul,  ought  to  be  the 
deepest  and  most  pathetic  interpretation  of  the  mystery  of  human 
existence,  suspended  between  love  and  death,  between  egoism  and 
sacrifice,  between  ideal  aspiration  and  the  fascination  of  the  senses.' 

"This  complete  union  of  poetry  and  music  was  more  easily  derived 
from  popular  legends  than  from  history.  History  is  too  precise  and 
does  not  give  scope  enough  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Wagner 
sought  his  legends  in  the  German  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages,  knowing 
little  of  their  origin  in  antiquity,  unconscious  that  they  were  not  purely 
Germanic,  but  Celtic,  that  they  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  race  to 
which  belonged  the  Gauls,  the  Irish,  the  Gaels  of  Scotland,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Wales  and  of  Brittany.  Wagner  did  not  take  the  legend  of 
Tannhauser  directly  from  a  German  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  simply  from  a  much  more  recent  popular  song,  which  he  found 
in  Heinrich  Heine.*  'What  an  admirable  poem!'  said  Heine  in  speak- 
ing of  an  old  Volkslied  which  he  reproduced.  'Except  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  I  don't  know  a  song  more  burning  with  love  than  the  dia- 
logue between  Dame  Venus  and  Tannhauser.  This  song  is  like  a  love- 
battle:  you  see  flowing  in  it  the  reddest  blood  of  the  heart.'  Wagner 
became  enamoured  of  this  legend,  and  saw  in  it  an  expression  of  the 
struggle  between  carnal  love  and  pure  and  ideal  love.  In  reality,  it 
is  something  different :  it  is  the  adventure  of  a  man  who,  thanks  to  the 
love  of  a  goddess,  penetrates  the  supernatural  regions  where  reigns 
perpetual  spring.  Wagner  added  to  the  legend  of  Tannhauser  the 
episode  of  the  poetical  war  of  the  Wartburg,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  He  added  also  the  element  drawn  from  the  personage  of 
Elisabeth,  whom  he  created  wholly,  and  who  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  his  musical  drama. 

"The  story  of  the  knight  Tannhauser,  of  his  entering  the  Venusberg 
and  coming  out  of  it,  does  not  appear  in  Germany  before  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Hermann  von  Sachsenheim  wrote  in  1453  a 
long  poem  on  the  enchanted  mountain  where  Venus  kept  her  court 
with  her  husband,  Tannhauser.     About  the  same  time  there  appeared 

*  See  Heine's     Der  Tannhauser,  eine  Legende"  (1836). — Ed. 
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a  small  poem  in  which  Tannhauser  expresses  his  regret  for  having  entered 
the  Venusberg,  and  tells  how  the  Pope  Urban  IV.  refused  to  pardon 
him.  Another  little  poem,  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  represents  Tannhauser  declaring  to  Venus  that, 
notwithstanding  her  reproaches,  he  counts  on  obtaining  pardon  of 
Jesus  and  his  mother.  But  it  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  that 
appeared  the  song  which  gave  to  the  legend  its  present  form,  and  which 
was  so  much  admired  by  Heine.  It  ends  with  censure  of  the  Pope 
for  his  refusal  to  pardon  Tannhauser.  'No  Pope,  no  Cardinal,  ought 
to  condemn  a  sinner,  be  the  sin  never  so  great.  God  can  always  for- 
give.' 

"The  curious  emblem'of  the  dry  stick  which  becomes  green  and  bears 
flowers  again  is  a  mere  spontaneous  invention  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. In  the  legend,  as  it  was  transformed,  we  see  the  unforgiving 
Pope  telling  Tannhauser  that  he  would  be  pardoned  only  when  his 
stick  became  green.  Already,  in  Homer,  we  see  Achilles  swearing 
by  the  wand  which  he  carries  in  his  hand,  and  'which  will  bear  no 
more  leaves  or  branches,  since  the  sword  has  taken  from  it  its  foliage 
and  its  bark.'  M.  Gaston  Paris  will  have  it  that  in  the  legend  the  name 
of  Venus  was  substituted  for  that  of  .the  Sibyl,  and  that  the  Venus- 
berg was  originally  a  mountain,  not  of  the  Thuringer  Wald,  but  of  the 
Apennines  in  Italy. 

"'The  Italian  legend  travelled  to  Germany,  probably  through  Switzer- 
land. The  name  of  the  Sibyl  was  replaced  by  the  name  of  Venus, 
and  the  Venusberg  long  became  for  the  Germans  an  object  of  terror 
and  of  desire;  only  they  did  not  know  where  to  place  it.  .  .  .  It  was 
in  Italy  that  the  legend  must  have  taken  its  religious  form,  localizing 
itself  in  the  mount  of  the  SibyL  .  .  .  The  journey  to  Rome  seems  to 
indicate  this.  It  is  not  far  from  the  Sibylline  hills  to  Rome,  and  it 
is  said  that  in  fine  weather  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  visible  from  their 
summit.  .  .  .  The  legend  of  Tannhauser  as  it  appears  in  Germany  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  not  of  Germanic  orgin;  it  goes 
back  to  the  legend  of  the  "Monte  della  Sibilla." ' 

' '  It  must  be  added  that  this  religious  form  of  the  Tannhauser  is  only 
an  adaptation  to  Christian  ideas  of  a  legend  anterior  to  Christianity 
and  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  brought  to  Italy  from  the  distant  shores 
of  the  Britannic  sea." 
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Without  Charge  to  the  Church  or  Concert  Com- 
pany for  Commission. 

F.  N.  ROBBINS 

218  TREMONT  STREET  -  ROOM  305 

Telephone  1635  Oxford        Highest  References 

Oratorio. 


Concert. 
Mrs. 
Lafayette 


GOODBAR, 


SOPRANO 
SOLOIST. 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Concert  and  Church. 

Studio      .      .      Steinert  Hall. 

'Phone,  Oxford  1330.  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
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Mme.  CECILE  CHAMINADE 

The  World's  Greatest  Woman  Composer 

Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 

The  World's  Greatest  Woman  Pianist 

Mme.  LILLIAN  NORDICA 

The  World's  Greatest  Woman  Singer 

USE 


Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  32d  Street 
New  York  City 


REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  32d  Street,  New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-EIGHTH    SEASON,    1908-1909 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                  Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  j. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Werner,  H. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.         Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Marble,  E. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

F£rir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E 
Nast,  L.                Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Hori< 

r.          Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.           Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C.                 Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a. 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1833 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  in  Washington  by 
W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  COMPANY 


BOStOn  New  NationaI  Theatre, 


Symphony    2  Washington. 

^^  t  X  Twenty-eighth  Season,  J908-1909. 

UrCnCSLrfl  Seventy-fourth  performance  in  "Washington. 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 


SECOND  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  J, 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Rimsky- Korsakoff   .         .     Symphonic  Suite,  "  Scheherazade  "  (after  "  The 

Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 
(In  memory  of  the  composer,  who  died  June  21,  J  908.) 
I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 
II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.     The  Sea.     The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  against 

a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 


Liszt  ....         Concerto  in  A  major,  No.  2,  for  Pianoforte 


Wagner      .         .         .  Prelude  to  "  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  " 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH. 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphonic  suite. 
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"life 

That  aside  from  their  regular  models^  they  have  in  their 

ART  ROOMS,  AN  EXCELLENT  ASSORTMENT  OF 

GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT  PIANOS 

In  the  principal  historic  art  periods,  such  as 

Louis,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  Empire,  Early  English, 

Chippendale,  Colonial,  Mission, 

Renaissance,  Sheraton,  Adams, 

Gothic,  In  Natural  Woods,  Enamels,  Gold,  Etc. 

Special  Designs  and  Estimates  Famished  upon  Application. 

U,      WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 

BALTIMORE.  NEW  YORK  WASHINGTCl 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 

121&-1220  F  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


'Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night,"  Op.  35. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844;    died  June 
2i,  1908,  at  St.  Petersburg.) 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Paur  on  April  17,  1897. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, triangle,,  gong,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  following  programme  is  printed  in  Russian  and  French  on  a 
fly-leaf  of  the  score: — 

"The  Sultan  Schahriar,f  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  the  faith- 
lessness of  women,  has  sworn  to  put  to  death  each  one  of  his  wives 
after  the  first  night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  t  saved  her  life 
by  interesting  him  in  tales  which  she  told  him  during  one  thousand 
and  one  nights.  Pricked  by  curiosity,  the  Sultan  put  off  his  wife's 
execution  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  entirely  his  bloody 
plan. 

"Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade. 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff,  the  late  Russian  publisher.  One  or  two  music  lexicons  give 
May  22. 

t  Shahrydr  (Persian),  "  City-friend,"  was  according  to  the  opening  tale  "  the  King  of  the  Kings  of  the  Banu 
Sasan  in  the  islands  of  India  and  China,  a  lord  of  armies  and  guards  and  servants  and  dependents,  in  tide 
of  yore  and  in  times  long  gone  before." 

£  Shahrazad  (Persian),  "  City-freer,"  was  in  the  older  version  Scheherazade,  and  both  names  are  thought 
to  be  derived  from  Shirzad,  "Lion-born."  She  was  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Chief  Wazir  of  King  Shahryar 
and  she  had  "perused  the  books,  annals  and  legends  of  preceding  Kings,  and  the  stories,  examples  and  in- 
stances of  by-gone  men  and  things;  indeed,  it  was  said  that  she  had  collected  a  thousand  books  of  histories, 
relating  to  antique  races  and  departed  rulers.  She  had  perused  the  works  of  the  poets  and  knew  them  by 
heart;  she  had  studied  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  arts  and  accomplishments;  and  she  was  pleasant  and 
polite,  wise  and  witty,  well  read  and  well  bred."  Tired  of  the  slaughter  of  women,  she  purposed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  destruction. 


NEW    CYCLES    OF    SONG 


BIRD  SONGS  by  Liza  Lehmann.     2  keys Price,  $1. 50  net 

PAGODA  OF  FLOWERS,  a  Burmese  Story  in  Song,  by 

A.  Woodforde-Finden  ........         Price,  J2.00  net 

EIGHT    NURSERY    RHYMES   for   Quartette   of    Solo    Voices, 

by  Walford  Davies Price,  75  cents 

Also  published  for  Ladies'  Voices,  3  parts Price,  75  cents 

SONGS  OF  FAITH.     Set  1,  words  by  Tennyson.     Set  2,  words 

by  Whitman.     Music  by  C.  V.  Stanford Price,  $1.00 

SIX  POEMS  by  Joan  Trevalsa  • Price,  $1.00 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW   YORK    CITY 
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An  interesting  letter  from 

MADAME  CALVE 


COPYRIGHT   A.  DUPONT 


ABOUT   THE 


HARDMAN  PIANO 

Messrs.  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co., 
New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  — Your  piano  is  a  perfect  instrument,  and  I  thank 
you  for  having  allowed  me  to  become  acquainted  with  it. 

Yours  truly, 
March  ii,  1908.  EMMA  CALVE. 


AST"  The  New  Hardman  Piano  Catalogue,  covering  twenty-rive  styles,  has  just 
been  published.  Beautifully  and  artistically  illustrated.  Copy  sent  to  any 
address  postpaid. 

HARDMAN,    PECK    &   CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Washington  by 
W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO.,  1328  F  Street 


For  her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from 
folk-songs  their  words ;   and  she  strung  together  tales  and  adventures. 

"I    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

"II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

"III.     The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

"IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea..  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  on 
a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  *  Warrior.     Conclusion." 

This  programme  is  deliberately  vague.  To  which  one  of  Sindbad's 
voyages  is  reference  made?  The  story  of  which  Kalandar,  for  there 
were  three  that  knocked  on  that  fateful  night  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
of  the  three  ladies  of  Bagdad?  "The  young  Prince  and  the  young 
Princess," — but  there  are  so  many  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night."  "The  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  brass 
warrior."  Here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  third  Kalandar's  tale, 
the  marvellous  adventure  of  Prince  Ajib,  son  of  Khazib ;  for  the  mag- 
netic mountain  which  shipwrecked  Sindbad  on  his  voyage  was  not  sur- 
mounted by  "a  dome  of  yellow  laton  from  Andalusia,  vaulted  upon 
ten  columns;  and  on  its  crown  is  a  horseman  who  rideth  a  horse  of 
brass  and  holdeth  in  hand  a  lance  of  laton;  and  there  hangeth  on  his 
bosom  a  tablet  of  lead  graven  with  names  and  talismans."  The  com- 
poser did  not  attempt  to  interline  any  specific  text  with  music:  he 
endeavored  to  put  the  mood  of  the  many  tales  into  music,  so  that 
W.  E.  Henley's  rhapsody  might  be  the  true  preface: — 

"They  do  not  go  questing  for  accidents:  their  hour  comes,  and  the 
finger  of  God  urges  them  forth,  and  thrusts  them  on  in  the  way  of 
destiny.  The  air  is  horrible  with  the  gross  and  passionate  figments 
of  Islamite  mythology.  Afrits  watch  over  them  or  molest  them ;  they 
are  made  captive  of  malignant  Ghouls ;    the  Jinns  take  bodily  form 

*  "Bronze"  according  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff;  but  the  word  should  be  brass,  or  yellow  copper. 


"OLD    VIOLINS" 


C.    H.    Hildebrartdt    <£t   Son 

321  N.  HOWARD  STREET 
Established  1838  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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ONE  PERFORMANCE  ONLY 
Special  Engagement  of 

Mr.   DAVID   BISPHAM 

in  the  play  of 

"ADELAIDE" 

The  romance  and  life  of  the  great  composer 

BEETHOVEN 

for  the  benefit  of  the 

H  ouse   of  Mercy 

The    play     is     adapted    from    the    German   of  Hugo    Miiller, 
translated  and  presented  by  Mr.  Bispham 


Scene :    Beethoven's  lodging 
Time  and  place:   Vienna  about  1815 


NATIONAL   THEATRE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  15th,  4.30 


Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Wilson's  ticket  bureau,  1328  F.  Street  (in  the 
W.  F.  Frederick  Piano  Store.)      Prices,  $3.00,  $2.00, 
$1.50,  $1.00,  75c.     Boxes,  $30.00 
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and  woo  them  to  their  embraces.  The  sea-horse  ramps  at  them  from 
the  ocean  floor;  the  great  roc  darkens  earth  about  them  with  the 
shadow  of  his  wings;  wise  and  goodly  apes  come  forth  and  minister 
unto  them;  enchanted  camels  bear  them  over  evil  deserts  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  wind,  or  the  magic  horse  outspreads  his  sail-broad 
vannes,  and  soars  with  them;  or  they  are  borne  aloft  by  some  servant 
of  the  Spell  till  the  earth  is  as  a  bowl  beneath  them,  and  they  hear  the 
angels  quiring  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  So  they  fare  to  strange  and 
dismal  places;  through  cities  of  brass  whose  millions  have  perished 
by  divine  decree;  cities  guilty  of  the  cult  of  the  Fire  and  the  Light 
wherein  all  life  has  been  stricken  to  stone ;  or  on  to  the  magnetic  moun- 
tain by  whose  horrible  attraction  the  bolts  are  drawn  from  the  ship, 
and  they  alone  survive  the  inevitable  wreck.  And  the  end  comes 
Comes  the  Castle  of  Burnished  Copper,  and  its  gates  fly  open  before 
them;  the  forty  damsels,  each  one  fairer  than  the  rest,  troop  out  at 
their  approach;  they  are  bathed  in  odors,  clad  in  glittering  apparel, 
fed  with  enchanted  meats,  plunged  fathoms  deep  in  the  delights  of 
the  flesh.  There  is  contrived  for  them  a  private  paradise  of  luxury 
and  splendor,  a  practical  Infinite  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs  and  jewels 
and  all  things  gorgeous  and  rare  and  costly;  and  therein  do  they  abide 
for  evermore.  You  would  say  of  their  poets  that  they  contract  im- 
mensity to  the  limits  of  desire;  they  exhaust  the  inexhaustible  in  their 
enormous  effort;   they  stoop  the  universe  to  the  slavery  of  a  talisman, 

and  bind  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  within  the  compass  of  a  ring." 

* 
*  * 

A  characteristic  theme,  the  typical  theme  of  Scheherazade,  keeps 
appearing  in  the  four  movements.  This  theme,  that  of  the  Narrator,  is 
a  florid  melodic  phrase  in  triplets,  and  it  ends  generally  in  a  free  cadenza. 
It  is  played,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  solo  violin  and  sometimes  by  a 


Furs  of  beauty  and  durability  at  reasonable  prices. 
Garments  TO  ORDER  at  the  price  of  the  ready  made, 

L.  GESCHICKTER 

Manufacturing  Furrier 

WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

606  THIRTEENTH  STREET,  N.W.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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wood-wind  instrument.  "The  presence  in  the  minor  cadence  of  the 
characteristic  seventh,  G,  and  the  major  sixth,  F-sharp, — after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Phrygian  mode  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Doric  church  tone, — 
might  illustrate  the  familiar  beginning  of  all  folk- tales,  'Once  upon  a 
time.'" 

I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's*  Ship. 

Largo  e  maestoso,  E  minor,  2-2.  The  chief  theme  of  this  movement, 
announced  frequently  and  in  many  transformations,  has  been  called  by 
some  the  Sea  motive,  by  others  the  Sindbad  motive.  It  is  proclaimed 
immediately  and  heavily  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves.  Soft  chords 
of  wind  instruments — chords  not  unlike  the  first  chords  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture  in  character — lead  to  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  Lento,  4-4,  played  by  solo  violin  against  chords 
on  the  harp.  Then  follows  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo,  E  major,  6-4,  which  begins  with  a  combination  of  the 

*  "The  'Arabian  Odyssey'  may,  like  its  Greek  brother,  descend  from  a  noble  family,  the  'Shipwrecked 
Mariner,'  a  Coptic  travel-tale  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (b.c.  3500),  preserved  on  a  papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  its  actual  condition  'Sindbad'  is  a  fanciful  compilation,  like  De  Foe's' Captain  Singleton,'  borrowed  from 
travellers'  tales  of  an  immense  variety  and  extracts  from  Al-Idrisi,  Al-Kazwini,  and  Ibn  al-Wardi.  Here  we  find 
the  Polyphemus,  the  Pygmies,  and  the  Cranes  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  the  escape  of  Aristomenes;  the 
Plinian  monsters,  well  known  in  Persia;  the  magnetic  mountains  of  Saint  Brennan  (Brandanus);  the  aero- 
nautics of  'Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria'  and  sundry  cuttings  from  Moslem  writers,  dating  between  our  ninth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  'Shaykh  of  the  Seaboard'  appears  in  the  Persian  romance  of  Kamarupa,  trans- 
lated by  Francklin,  all  the  particulars  absolutely  corresponding.  The  '  Odyssey '  is  valuable  because  it  shows 
how  far  eastward  the  mediaeval  Arab  had  extended;  already,  in  The  Ignorance  he  had  reached  China  and 
had  formed  a  centre  of  trade  at  Canton.  But  the  higher  merit  of  the  cento  is  to  produce  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  travel  ever  written,  like  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  delight  of  children  and  the  admiration  of 
all  ages"  (Sir  Richard  F.  Burton).  See  also  the  curious  book,  "Remarks  on  the  'Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments, in  which  the  origin  of  Sinbad's  Voyages  and  other  Oriental  Fictions  is  particularly  considered,"  by 
Richard  Hole  (London,  1797). 


Keep  a  Bank  Account  in  Washington.  WHY? 

Because  in  Washington  the  financial  disturbances  that  affect  the  rest 
of  the  country  are  little  felt.  Uncle  Sam  is  the  great  paymaster  and 
his  disbursements  are  sure  and  regular;  because,  again,  if  your  funds 
are  on  deposit  with  this  Company  you  will  have  not  only  the  security 
of  the  capital,  surplus,  and  stockholders'  liability  of  $7,700,000,  and 
assets  $11,562,888,  but  the  security  of  Federal  control  and  examina- 
tion (/ffsjf  the  same  as  <with  a  National  bank),  which  no  trust  company 
outside  of  Washington  gives.  Interest  allowed  on  Checking 
Accounts.     Send  for  Booklet. 

American  Security 
and  Trust  Company 

Northwest  Corner  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Opposite  United  States  Treasury 
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chief  theme,  the  Sea  motive,  with  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure, 
the  Wave  motive.  There  is  a  crescendo,  and  a  modulation  leads  to 
C  major.  Wood-wind  instruments  and  'cellos  pizz.  introduce  a  motive 
that  is  called  the  Ship,  at  first  in  solo  flute,  then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in 
the  clarinet.  A  reminiscence  of  the  Sea  motive  is  heard  from  the  horn 
between  the  phrases,  and  a  solo  'cello  continues  the  Wave  motive, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  persists  almost  throughout  the  whole 
movement.  The  Scheherazade  motive  soon  enters  (solo  violin). 
There  is  a  long  period  that  at  last  re-establishes  the  chief  tonality,  E 
major,  and  the  Sea  motive  is  sounded  by  full  orchestra.  The  develop- 
ment is  easy  to  follow.  There  is  an  avoidance  of  contrapuntal  use  of 
thematic  material.  The  style  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  this  suite  is 
homophonous,  not  polyphonic.  He  prefers  to  produce  his  effects  by 
melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  transformations  and  by  most  ingenious 
and  highly  colored  orchestration.     The  movement  ends  tranquilly. 

II.    The  Story  op  the  Kalandar  *-Prince. 
The  second  movement  opens  with  a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento, 

*  The  Kalandar  was  in  reality  a  mendicant  monk.  The  three  in  the  tale  of  "The  Porter  and  the  Three 
Ladies  of  Bagdad"  entered  with  beards  and  heads  and  eyebrows  shaven,  and  all  three,  by  fate,  were  blind 
of  the  left  eye.  According  to  d'Herbelot  the  Kalandar  is  not  generally  approved  by  Moslems:  "He  labors 
to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance."  The  adventurous  three,  however,  were  sons  of  kings,  who 
in  despair  or  for  safety  chose  the  garb.  D'Herbelot  quotes  Saadi  as  accusing  Kalandars  of  being  addicted 
to  gluttony:  "They  will  not  leave  the  table  so  long  as  they  can  breathe,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  on  the 
table.  There  are  two  among  men  who  should  never  be  without  anxiety:  a  merchant  whose  vessel  is  lost,  a 
rich  heir  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kalandars." 
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B  minor,  4-4.  A  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  harp  gives  out  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  with  a  different  cadenza.  There  is  a  change 
to  a  species  of  scherzo  movement,  Andantino,  3-8.  The  bassoon  begins 
the  wondrous  tale,  capriccioso  quasi  recitando,  accompanied  by  the 
sustained  chords  of  four  double-basses.  The  beginning  of  the  second 
part  of  this  theme  occurs  late  and  transformed.  The  accompaniment 
has  the  bagpipe  drone.  The  oboe  then  takes  up  the  melody,  then  the 
strings  with  quickened  pace,  and  at  last  the  wind  instruments,  un 
poco  piu  animato.  The  chief  motive  of  the  first  movement  is  heard 
in  the  basses.  A  trombone  sounds  a  fanfare,  which  is  answered  by 
the  trumpet;  the  first  fundamental  theme  is  heard,  and  an  Allegro 
molto  follows,  derived  from  the  preceding  fanfare,  and  leads  to  an 
orientally  colored  intermezzo.  "There  are  curious  episodes  in  which 
all  the  strings  repeat  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapid 
succession, — very  like  .the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church, — as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Scheherazade  motive,  now  in  the  clarinet, 
now  in  the  bassoon."  The  last  interruption  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
Kalandar's  tale,  con  moto,  3-8,  which  is  developed,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions from  the  Scheherazade  motive.    The  whole  ends  gayly. 

III.    The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

Some  think  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  themes  typical  of  prince 
and  princess  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  the  adventures  of  Kamar 
al-Zaman  (Moon  of  the  age)  and  the  Princess  Budur  (Full  moons). 
"They  were  the  likest  of  all  folk,  each,to  other,  as  they  were  twins  or 
an  only  brother  and  sister,"  and  over  the  question,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful,  Maymunah,  the  Jinniyah,  and  Dahnash,  the  Ifrit, 
disputed  violently. 

This  movement  is  in  simple  romanza  form.  It  consists  in  the  long 
but  simple  development  of  two  themes  of  folk-song  character.  The 
first  is  sung  by  the  violins,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  6-8. 
There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  song-like  melody  between  phrases  in 
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this  movement,  of  quickly  rising  and  falling  scale  passages,  as  a  rule 
in  the  clarinet,  but  also  in  the  flute  or  first  violins.  The  second  theme, 
Pochissimo  piu  mosso,  B-flat  major  and  G  minor,  6-8,  introduces  a  sec- 
tion characterized  by  highly  original  and  daringly  effective  orchestra- 
tion. There  are  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  'cellos  (later 
the  bassoon)  have  a  sentimental  counter-phrase. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces 
against  a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.    Conclusion. 

"A  splendid  and  glorious  life,"  says  Burton,  "was  that  of  Bagdad 
in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Caliph,  when  the  capital  had  towered  to  the 
zenith  of  grandeur  and  was  already  trembling  and  tottering  to  the  fall. 
The  centre  of  human  civilization,  which  was  then  confined  to  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  an  Empire  exceeding  in  extent  the 
widest  limits  of  Rome,  it  was  essentially  a  city  of  pleasure,  a  Paris  of 
the  IXth  century.  .  .  .  The  city  of  palaces  and  government  offices, 
hotels  and  pavilions,  mosques  and  colleges,  kiosks  and  squares,  bazars 
and  markets,  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards,  adorned  with  all  the  grace- 
ful charms  which  Saracenic  architecture  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, lay  couched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dijlah-Hiddekel  under  a  sky 
of  marvellous  purity  and  in  a  climate  which  makes  mere  life  a  'Kayf ' — 
the  luxury  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  It  was  surrounded  by  far-extend- 
ing suburbs,  like  Rusaf  ah  on  the  Eastern  side  and  villages  like  Baturan- 
jah,  dear  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure ;  and  with  the  roar  of  a  gigantic 
capital  mingled  the  hum  of  prayer,  the  trilling  of  birds,  the  thrilling 
of  harp  and  lute,  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  the  witching  strains  of  the  pro- 
fessional Almah,  and  the  minstrel's  lay."  * 

*  For  a  less  enthusiastic  description  of  Bagdad  in  1583  see  John  Eidred's  narrative  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages. 
The  curse  of  the  once  famous  city  to-day  is  a  singular  eruption  that  breaks  out  on  all  foreign  sojourners. 
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Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  6-8.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Sea  motive  of  the  first  movement,  proclaimed  in  unisons  and 
octaves.  Then  follows  the  Scheherazade  motive  (solo  violin),  which 
leads  to  the  fete  in  Bagdad,  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico,  E  minor,  6-8. 
The  musical  portraiture,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  tarantelle, 
is  based  on  a  version  of  the  Sea  motive,  and  it  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  her  violin.  In  the  movement  Vivo,  E  minor,  there 
is  a  combination  of  2-8,  6-16,  3-8  times,  and  two  or  three  new  themes, 
besides  those  heard  in  the  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  elabo- 
rately. The  festival  is  at  its  height — "This  is  indeed  life;  O  sad  that 
'tis  fleeting!" — when  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  festivities,  and  the 
.  jollification  to  be  on  shipboard.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hurrah  the 
ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock.* 

*  The  fable  of  the  magnetic  mountain  is  thought  to  be  based  on  the  currents,  which,  as  off  Eastern  Africa, 
will  take  a  ship  fifty  miles  a  day  out  of  her  course.  Some  have  thought  that  the  tales  told  by  Ptolemy  (VII.  2) 
were_  perhaps  figurative, — "the  iron-stealers  of  Otaheite  allegorized  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal."  Aboulfouaris,  a 
Persian  Sindbad,  is  wrecked  by  a  magnetic  mountain.  Serapion,  the  Moor  (1479),  "an  author  of  good  esteem 
and  reasonable  antiquity,  asserts  that  the  mine  of  this  stone  [the  loadstone]  is  in  the  seacoast  of  India,  where 
when  ships  approach,  there  is  no  iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a  bird  unto  those  mountains;  and,  there- 
fore, their  ships  are  fastened  not  with  iron  but  wood,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces."  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  comments  on  this  passage  ("Vulgar  Errors,"  Book  II.,  chapter  ii.):  "But  this  assertion,  how  positive, 
soever,  is  contradicted  by  all  navigators  that  pass  that  way,  which  are  now  many,  and  of  our  own  nation;  and 
might  surely  have  been  controlled  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  who,  not  knowing  the  compass, 
was  fain  to  coast  that  shore."  Sir  John  Mandeville  mentions  (chapter  xxvii.)  these  loadstone  rocks:  "I  myself 
have  seen  afar  off  in  that  sea  as  though  it  had  been  a  great  isle  full  of  trees  and  bush,  full  of  thorns  and  briars, 
great  plenty.  And  the  shipmen  told  us  that  all  that  was  of  ships  that  were  drawn  thither  by  the  adamants 
for  the  iron  that  was  in  them."  See  also  Rabelais  (Book  V.,  chapter  xxxvii.);  Puttock's  "Peter  Wilkins"; 
the  "Novus  Orbis"  of  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  who  travelled  to  India  in  1504;  and  Hole's  book,  already  quoted. 
Burton  thinks  the  myth  may  have  arisen  from  seeing  craft  built,  as  on  the  East  African  coast,  without  nails. 
Egede,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Greenland,  says  that  Mogens  Heinson,  a  seaman  in  the  reign  of  Frederic 
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COMPANY 


New  York,  May  the  4th,  1908 
To  the  WEBER  PIANO  CO: 

Gentlemen — It  seems  to  me  superfluous  to  give  you  in 
writing  my  appreciation  of  your  instruments.  Practically 
you  do  not  need  it.  I  have  been  playing  the  Weber  for 
seven  months  in  this  country,  and  this  fact  alone  proves 
more  than  anything  which  could  be  said  or  written. 
Whatever  "disinterested"  detractors  may  object  to,  had  I 
not  found  in  your  pianos  a  perfect  medium  for  my  art  I 
would  have  never  played  them  in  public. 

But  you  insist  upon  having  my  opinion.  So  let  me 
say  this : 

For  the  first  time  I  do  not  feel  tired  of  piano-playing 
after  a  long  concert  tour.  I  gave  during  the  season 
ninety-three  performances  and  my  fingers  are  not  sore,  my 
arms  are  not  aching,  my  nerves  and  muscles  are  as  strong 
and  fresh  as  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  This  is  entirely 
due  to  the  supreme  qualities  of  your  instruments:  positive 
perfection  of  mechanism,  exceptionally  easy  production  of 
tone,  its  beautiful  singing  quality,  and,  in  spite  of  it,  its 
marvelous  clearness. 

There  is  an  unquestionably  great  progress  in  piano- 
playing  among  the  American  public;  there  must  be  a  progress 
in  piano-making.  You  have  realized  it.  The  public  will 
not  fail  to  recognize  your  merit. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

I.  J.  PADEREWSKI. 
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Or,  sailing  to  the  Isles 
Of  Khaledan,  I  spied  one  evenfall 
A  black  blotch  in  the  sunset ;  and  it  grew  ' 
Swiftly  .     .  and  grew.     Tearing  their  beards, 
The  sailors  wept  and  prayed ;  but  the  grave  ship, 
Deep  laden  with  spiceries  and  pearls,  went  mad, 
Wrenched  the  long  tiller  out  of  the  steersman's  hand, 
And  turning  broadside  on, 
As  the  most  iron  would,  was  haled  and  sucked 
Nearer,  and  nearer  yet ; 
And,  all  awash,  with  horrible  lurching  leaps 
Rushed  at  that  Portent,  casting  a  shadow  now 
<  That  swallowed  sea  and  sky;  and  then 
Anchors  and  nails  and  bolts 

Flew  screaming  out  of  her,  and  with  clang  on  clang, 
A  noise  of  fifty  stithies,  caught  at  the  sides* 
Of  the  Magnetic  Mountain ;  and  she  lay, 
A  broken  bundle  of  firewood,  strown  piecemeal 
About  the  waters ;  and  her  crew 
Passed  shrieking,  one  by  one;  and  I  was  left 
To  drown. 

W.  E.  Henley's  Poem,  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  (1893) 

The  captain  said  to  Ajib  in  the  story:  "As  soon  as  we  are  under 
its  lea,  the  ship's  sides  will  open  and  every  nail  in  plank  will  fly  out 
and  cleave  fast  to  the  mountain;  for  that  Almighty  Allah  hath  gifted 
the  loadstone  with  a  mysterious  virtue  and  a  love  for  iron,  by  reason 
whereof  all  which  is  iron  travelleth  towards  it."  And  Ajib  continued: 
"Then,  O  my  lady,  the  captain  wept  with  exceeding  weeping,  and  we 

the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  pretended  that  his  vessel  was  stopped  in  his  voyage  thither  by  some  hidden 
magnetic  rocks,  when  under  full  sail.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  not  long  ago 
that  Norwegian  newspapers  were  discussing  the  dangerously  magnetic  properties  of  a  mountain  in  the  Joedern 
province  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  "There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  'mountain,'  though 
its  dimensions  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is,  in  "fact,  a  great  straggling  dune,  of  about  1,000  yards  in 
length.  The  bulk  of  the  dune  is  composed  of  sand,  with  which,  however,  is  intermingled  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  loadstone  in  minute  fragments  that  the  compass  of  a  ship  coming  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast 
at  once  becomes  wildly  deranged,  and  it  happens  far  from  infrequently  that  the  vessel  is  stranded." 
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all  made  sure  of  death-doom,  and  each  and  every  one  of  us  farewelled 
his  friend,  and  charged  him  with  his  last  will  and  testament  in  case 
he  might  be  saved."  The  trombones  roar  out  the  Sea  motive  against 
the  billowy  Wave  motive  in  the  strings,  Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso, 
C  major,  6-4;  and  there  is  a  modulation  to  the  tonic,  E  major,  as  the 
tempest  rages.  The  storm  dies.  Clarinets  and  trumpets  scream  one 
more  cry  on  the  march  theme  of  the  second  movement.  There  is  a 
quiet  ending  with  development  on  the  Sea  and  Wave  motives.  The 
tales  are  told.  Scheherazade,  the  narrator,  who  lived  with  Shahryar 
"in  all  pleasance  and  solace  of  life  and  its  delights  till  there  took 
them  the  Destroyer  of  delights  and  the  Severer  of  societies,  the 
Desolator  of  dwelling-places  and  Garnerer  of  grave-yards,  and  they 
were  translated  to  the  ruth  of  Almighty  Allah,"  Lfades  with  the  vision 
and  the  final  note  of  her  violin. 

*  * 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  studied  at  the  Naval  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg, 
which  he  entered  in  1856,  but  even  then  he  gave  much  time  to  music. 
He  studied  the  violoncello  with  Ulich  and  the  pianoforte  with  Fedor 
Kanille.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  marine  service  of  Russia  until  1873, 
and  it  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Habets's  "Alexandre  Borodine" 
(Paris,  1893,  p.  20)  that  about  1862  he  came  as  an  officer  to  the  United 
States.  His  cruise  lasted  three  years  (1 862-1 865).  He  wrote  his  first 
symphony,  the  first  written  in  Russia,  according  to  Riemann's  Musik- 
Lexicon  (1905,  sixth  edition),  when  he  was  a  midshipman.  It  was  in 
1 861  that  he  began  the  serious  study  of  music  with  Mily  Balakireff,*  and 
he  was  one  of  the  group — Borodin,  Moussorgsky,  Cui,  were  the  others — 
who,  under  Balakireff,  founded  the  modern  Russian  school.  His  first 
symphony  was  performed  in  1865.  I'n  1871  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  composition  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  was  inspector  of 
the  marine  bands  from  1873  to  1884,  director  of  the  Free  School  of 

*  Mily  Alexeiewitch  Balakireff,  born  in  1837  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  now  living  at  St.  Petersburg,  began 
his  musical  career  as  a  pianist.  He  has  written  a  symphony  in  C  major  (played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor,  March  14,  1908)  and  other  orchestral  pieces,  as  "King  Lear," 
"Thamara,"  "In  Bohemia,"  which  was  played  in  Boston  at  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall's  concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  January  21,  1908;  a  pianoforte  sonata  and  other  pianoforte  pieces,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  "Islamey";   songs,  etc.     He  published  in  1866  a  remarkable  collection  of  Russian  folk-songs. 
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Music  from  1874  to  1887  and  conductor  of  concerts  at  this  institution 
until  1 88 1,  assistant  conductor  in  1883  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra;  and 
from  1886  till  about  1901  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Concerts,  afterward  led  by  Liadoff  and  Glazounoff.  He 
conducted  two  Russian  concerts  at  the  Trocadero,  June  22,  29,  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1889;  and  he  has  conducted  in  the  Netherlands. 
His  thirty-fifth  jubilee  as  a  composer  was  celebrated  with  pomp  and 
circumstance  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  8,  1900,  and  at  Moscow, 
January  1,  1901. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff  married  in  1873  Nadedja  Nicholaevna  Pourgold, 
a  pianist  of  distinction  and  an  arranger  of  orchestral  scores  for  the 
pianoforte. 

On  March  19,  1905,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  dismissed  from  the 
Conservatory  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Russian  Music.  He  had 
written  an  open  letter  to  the  director  of  the  Conservatory  protesting 
against  the  intrusion  of  an  armed  force,  against  the  reopening  of  the 
classes  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  "Artistic  Council,"  and  against  the 
dilettantism  which  rules  absolutely  the  affairs  of  the  Conservatory. 
The  only  member  of  the  Directorial  Committee  who  had  by  nature 
and  training  a  right  to  his  office,  Mr.  Jean  Persiany,  immediately 
resigned  after  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  ejected.  The  teachers  Glazounoff, 
Liadoff,  Blumenfeld,  Verjbielovitch,  and  others,  severed  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Conservatory.  Letters  of  protestation  against  the  treat- 
ment of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  were  sent  from  the  chief  European  cities. 
The  Russian  journals  attacked  savagely  the  Directorship.  When  a  new 
opera  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  "Kotschei,"  was  produced  in  St.  Peters- 
burg at  the  Theatre-du-Passage,  March  27,  with  an  orchestra  made  up 
of  students  who  had  struck  for  some  weeks  and  with  Glazounoff  as 
leader,  the  tribute  paid  Rimsky-Korsakoff  by  musicians,  journalists, 
writers,  artists,  was  memorable,  nor  were  the  police  able  to  put  an 
end  to  the  congratulatory  exercises  which  followed  the  performance. 
For  a  full  account  of  all  these  strange  proceedings  see  the  article 
written  by  R.  Aloys  Mooser  and  published  in  the  Courtier  Musical 
(Paris),  November  1,  1905.  In  the  fall  of  1905  Glazounoff  was  elected 
director  of  the  Conservatory  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  reinstated. 
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In  1907  Rimsky-Korsakofl:  was  present  at  the  "I^ive  Historical  Rus- 
sian Concerts"  at  Paris  (May  16,  19,  23,  26,  30),  when  his  "Christmas 
Night"  symphonic  poem,  Prelude  and  two  songs  from  "Snegourotchka," 
"Tsar  Saltan"  suite,  and  the  submarine  scene  from  the  opera  "Sadko" 
were  performed,  and  he  then  conducted  his  works.  (The  regular 
conductors  of  the  series  were  Messrs.  Nikisch  and  Chevillard.)  In  the 
fall  of  1907  he  was  chosen  corresponding  member  of  the  Academic 
des  beaux-arts,  to  take  the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of  Grieg. 

The  list  of  his  operas  is  as  follows : — 
'The  Maid  of  Pskoff"  (St.  Petersburg,  1873.  revised  in  1904);  "A 
Night  in  May"  (St.  Petersburg,  1880,  1894); '"The  Snow  Maiden" 
(St.  Petersburg,  1882);  "Mlada,"  ballet  opera,  originally  an  act  by 
Borodin,  Cui,  Moussorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  each  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1892  ?);  "Christmas  Eve"  (St.  Petersburg,  1895);  "Sadko  of 
Novgorod"  (Moscow,  1897);  "Mozart  and  Salieri"  (Moscow,  1899  ?) ; 
"Boyarina  vera  Sheloga,"  prologue  to  "The  Maid  of  Psoff"  (Moscow, 
1899);  "The  Bride  of  the  Tsar"  (Moscow,  1899);  "The  Tale  of  the 
Tsar  Saltan"  (Moscow,  1900);  "Servilia"  (St.  Petersburg,  1902); 
"  Koschtsei,  the  Immortal"  (Moscow,  1902).  "Pan  Voyvode"  (St. 
Petersburg,  1905);  "The  Legend  of  the  Invisible  City  of  Kitesch  and 
the  Maiden  Fevronia"  (St.  Petersburg,  1907);    "Zolotoi  Pietouchok." 

His  chief  works  besides  those  alrady  mentioned  are  a  Fantasia  on 
Servian  themes  for  orchestra,  Op.  6;  Overture  on  Russian  themes  for 
orchestra,  Op.  28;  Fairy  Tale  for  orchestra,  Op.  29;  Concerto  in  C- 
sharp  minor  (to  the  memory  of  Liszt)  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
Op.  30;  Symphoniette  in  A  minor  on  Russian  themes  for  orchestra, 
Op.  31;  Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  major,  Op.  32;  Concert  Fantasia  on 
Russian  themes  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Serenade  for  'cello 
wicn  pianoforte,  Op.  37;  "By  the  Grave,"  prelude  for  orchestra,  Op. 
61,  Russian  Song  for  orchestra  (chorus  ad  lib.),  Op.  62;  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces;  string  quartet,  F  major,  Op.  12;  string  sextet,  A 
major  ((MS.),  and  other  chamber  music;  choruses  with  and  without 
orchestra;  a  portion  of  the  liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Op.  22; 
six  transpositions,  including  the  psalm,  "By  the  Waters  of  Babylon," 
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Op.    22a.     He   edited   "one    hundred   Russian    Folk-songs,"  Op.   24 
(1877),  and  "Forty  Russian  Folk-songs  (1882). 


*  * 

Rimsky-Korsakoff  is  known  in  Boston  chiefly  by  his  orchestral 
works.  "Scheherazade,"  a  symphonic  suite,  Op.  35,  was  played  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  17,  1897, 
December  11,  1897,  January  13,  1900,  February  4,  1905;  "La  Grande 
Paque  Russe,"  overture  on  themes  of  the  Russian  Church,  Op.  36, 
on  October  23,  1897;  "Antar,"  symphony  No.  2,  Op.  15,  on  March  12, 
1898;  "Sadko,"  a  musical  picture,  Op.  5,  March  25,  1905;  the  over- 
ture to  "The  Betrothed  of  the  Tsar,"  November  15,  1902,  April  16, 
1904,  November^24,  1906;  "Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,"  February 
15,  1908. 

*  * 

The  "Spanish  Caprice"  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1887, 
and  it  was  published  in  that  year.  Yet  we  find  Tschaikowsky  writing 
to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  1886  (November  11):  "I  must  add  that  your 
'Spanish  Caprice'  is  a  colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentation*  and  you 
may  regard  yourself  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 
Tschaikowsky's  admiration  for  his  colleague  was,  however,  a  plant 
of  slow  growth.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek,  in  a  letter  dated  San 
Remo,  January  5,  1878:  "All  the  young  composers  of  St.  Petersburg 
are  very  talented,  but  they  are  frightfully  self-conceited,  and  are 
infected  by  the  truly  amateurish  conviction  that  they  tower  high 
above  all  other  musicians  in  the  world.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  is  (of  late 
years)  an  exception.  He  is  truly  a  self-taught  composer,  as  the  others, 
but  a  mighty  change  was  wrought  in  him  some  time  ago.  This  man 
is  by  nature  very  serious,  honorable,  conscientious.  As  a  youth  he 
was  told  in  a  society  which  first  assured  him  that  he  was  a  genius,  and 
then  persuaded  him  not  to  study,  that  schooling  killed  inspiration, 
withered  creative  force,  etc.  This  he  believed  at  first.  His  first 
compositions  showed  a  conspicuous  talent,  wholly  devoid  of  theoretic 
education.     In  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  each  one  was  in  love  with 

*  These  words  are  italicized  in  the  original  letter. 
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himself  and  the  others.  Each  one"  strove  to  imitate  this  or  that  work 
which  came  from  the  circle  and  was  stamped  by  it  as  distinguished. 
As  a  result  the  whole  circle  fell  into  narrow-mindedness,  impersonality, 
and  affectation.  Korsakoff  is  the  only  one  of  them  who  about  five 
years  ago  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  ideas  preached  in  the  circle 
were  wholly  unfounded;  that  the  scorn  of  school  and  classical  music 
and  the  denial  of  authorities  and  master-works  were  nothing  else  than 
ignorance.  I  still  have  a  letter  of  that  period  which  much  moved  and 
impressed  me.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  in  doubt  when  he  became 
aware  of  so  many  years  passed  without  advantage  and  when  he  found 
himself  on  a  road  that  led  nowhere.  He  asked  himself:  'What  shall 
I  then  do  ?'  It  stood  to  reason  he  must  learn.  And  he  began  to  study 
with  such  fervor  that  school- technic  was  soon  for  him  something 
indispensable.  In  one  summer  he  wrote  a  mass  of  contrapuntal 
exercises  and  sixty-four  fugues,  of  which  I  received  ten  for  examination. 
The  fugues  were  flawless,  but  I  noticed  even  then  that  thek  reaction 
was  too  violent.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  had  jumped  suddenly  from 
contempt  for  the  school  into  worship  of  musical  technic.  A  symphony 
and  a  quartet  appeared  soon  after;  both  works  are  full  of  contra- 
puntal tricks,  and  bear — as  you  justly  say — the  stamp  of  sterile 
pedantry.  He  has  now  arrived  at  a  crisis,  and  it  is  hard  to  predict 
whether  he  will  work  his  way  till  he  is  a  great"  master  or  whether  he 
will  be  lost  amid  hair-splitting  subtleties." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  was  written  before  the  teacher 
of  Glazounoff  had  composed  his  "Scheherazade,"  his  "Capriccio 
Espagnol,"  and  his  better  operas.     Tschaikowsky  in  later  years  showed 
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the  warmest  appreciation  for  his  colleague  and  his  works.  He  wrote 
in  his  diary  of  1887:  "I  read  Korsakoff's  'Snegourotchka,'*  and  was 
enchanted  by  his  mastery;  I  even  envied  him,  and  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  this." 

Tschaikowsky  first  became  acquainted  with  compositions  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  when  he  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  1867  and  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  conductor,  at  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  famine 
fund  (March  2).  He  led  the  Dances  from  his  own  "Voyevode," 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff s  "Serbian"  Fantasia  was  on  the  programme. 
Early  in  1871  Balakireff  wrote  Tschaikowsky  that  Mme.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  (born  Nadejda  Pourgould)  had  scratched  out  certain  chords 
in  the  manuscript  score  of  Tschaikowsky's  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
overture  fantasia,  sent  to  Balakireff  for  criticism,  "with  her  own  fair 
hands,  and  wants  to  make  the  pianoforte  arrangement  end  pianissimo." 
(In  the  final  arrangement  the  composer  omitted  these  chords.) 

In  1872  Tschaikowsky,  visiting  St.  Petersburg  again,  met  frequently 
the  members  of  the  "Invincible  Band,"  and  it  is  said  that  under  their 
influence  he  took  a  Little  Russian  folk-song  as  the  subject  of  the  finale 
of  the  Second  Symphony.  '  'At  an  evening  at  the  Rimsky-Korsakoff 's," 
he  wrote,  "the  whole  party  nearly  tore  me  to  pieces,  and  Mme.  Kor- 
sakoff implored  me  to  arrange  the  Finale  for  four  hands." 

We  find  Tschaikowsky  writing  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  from  Moscow, 
September  22,  1875:  "Thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  You  must  know 
how  I  admire  and  bow  down  before  your  artistic  modesty  and  your 

*  "The  Snow  Maiden,"  a  fantastic  opera  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  book  based  on  a  poem  by  Ostrow- 
ski,  music  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  March,  1882.  It  has  been  announced 
for  performance  in  Paris  this  season. 
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great  strength  of  character !  These  innumerable  counterpoints,  these 
sixty  fugues,  and  all  the  other  musical  intricacies  which  you  have 
accomplished, — all  these  things  from  a  man  who  had  already  produced 
a  'Sadko'  eight  years  previously, — are  the  exploits  of  a  hero.  I  want 
to  proclaim  them  to  all  the  world.  I  am  astounded,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  express  all  my  respect  for  your  artistic  temperament.  How 
small,  poor,  self-satisfied,  and  naive  I  feel  in  comparison  with  you! 
I  am  a  mere  artisan  in  composition,  but  you  will  be  an  artist,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  I  hope  you  will  not  take  these  remarks  as 
flattery.  I  am  really  convinced  that  with  your  immense  gifts — and 
the  ideal  conscientiousness  with  which  you  approach  your  work — you 
will  produce  music  that  must  far  surpass  all  which  so  far  has  been 
composed  in  Russia.  I  await  your  ten  fugues  with  keen  impatience. 
As  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Petersburg  for  some  time 
to  come,  I  beg  you  to  rejoice  my  heart  by  sending  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  will  study  them  thoroughly  and  give  you  my  opinion  in 
detail.  ...  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  the  decision  upon  the 
merits  of  the  (opera)  scores  will  go.  I  hope  you  may  be  a  member 
of  the  committee.  The  fear  of  being  rejected — that  is  to  say,  not 
only  losing  the  prize,  but  with  it  all  possibility  of  seeing  my  'Vakoula' 
performed — worries  me  very  much." 

He  wrote  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  November  24  of  the  same  year, 
about  a  pianoforte  arrangement  of  his  second  quartet  by  Mme.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  and  ended :  "A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  von  Biilow, 
enclosing  a  number  of  American  press  notices  of  my  pianoforte  con- 
certo.* The  Americans  think  the  first  movement  suffers  from  'the 
lack  of  a  central  idea  around  which  to  assemble  such  a  host  of  musical 
fantaisies,  which  make  up  the  breezy  and  ethereal  whole.'  The  same 
critic  discovered  in  the  finale  'syncopation  on  the  trills,  spasmodic 
interruptions  of  the  subject,  and  thundering  octave  passages' !  Think 
of  what  appetites  these  Americans  have:  after  every  performance 
von  Biilow  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  entire  finale!  Such  a  thing  could 
never  happen  here."  The  next  month  Rimsky-Korsakoff  answered: 
"I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  your  opera  will  carry  off  the  prize. 
To  my  mind  the  operas  sent  in  bear  witness  to  a  very  poor  state  of 
things  as  regards  music  here.  .  .  .  Except  your  work,  I  do  not  consider 
there  is  one  fit  to  receive  the  prize  or  to  be  performed  in  public." 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  his  colleague,  October  it,  1876:  "I  know 
how  your  quartet  improves  on  acquaintance.  The  first  movement 
is  simply  delicious  and  ideal  as  to  form.     It  might  serve  as  a  pattern 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  performance  of  Tschaikowsky's  pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-fiat  minor 
was  by  von  Biilow  at  Boston,  October  25,  1875,  in  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Lang  conducted  the  orchestra,  which  was 
a  small  one.    There  were  only  four  first  violins. — Ed. 
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of  purity  of  style.  The  andante  is  a  little  dry,  but  just  on  that  account 
very  characteristic — as  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  powder  and  patches. 
The  scherzo  is  very  lively,  piquant,  and  must  sound  well.  As  to  the 
finale,  I  freely  confess  that  it  in  no  wise  pleases  me,  although  I  acknowl- 
edge that  it  may  do  so  when  I  hear  it,  and  then  I  may  find  the  obtru- 
sive rhythm  of  the  chief  theme  less  frightfully  unbearable.  I  consider 
you  are  at  present  in  a  transition  period,  in  a  stage  of  fermentation; 
and  no  one  knows  what  you  are  capable  of  doing.  With  your  talents' 
and  your  character  you  may  achieve  immense  results.  As  I  have 
said,  the  first  movement  is  a  pattern  of  virginal  purity  of  style.  It 
has  something  of  Mozart's  beauty  and  unaffectedness."  This  was 
the  String  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  12. 

I  have  quoted  these  excerpts  to  show  Tschaikowsky's  opinion  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  his  works  before  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek 
his  famous  characterization  of  the  "Invincible  Band." 

He  wrote  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  afterward  from  Maidanovo,  April 
18,  1885:  "Since  I  saw  you  last  I  have  had  so  much  to  get  through 
in  a  hurry  that  I  could  not  spare  time  for  a  thorough  revision  of  your 
primer."  This  was  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Treatise  on  Harmony  (trans- 
lated into  German  by  Hans  Schmidt).  The  original  edition  was 
published  in  1886;  the  third,  in  Russian,  in  1893.  "But  now  and  again 
I  cast  a  glance  at  it,  and  jotted  down  my  remarks  on  some  loose  sheets. 
To-day,  having  finished  my  revision  of  the  first  chapter,  I  wanted  to 
send  you  these  notes,  and  read  them  through  again.  Then  I  hesitated : 
should  I  send  them  or  not?  All  through  my  criticism  of  your  book 
ran  a  vein  of  irritation,  a  grudging  spirit,  even  an  unintentional  sus- 
picion of  hostility  towards  you.  I  was  afraid  the  mordant  bitterness 
of  my  observations  might  hurt  your  feelings.  Whence  this  virulence? 
I  cannot  say.  I  think  my  old  hatred  of  teaching  harmony  crops 
up  here, — a  hatred  which  partly  springs  from  a  consciousness  that 
our  present  theories  are  untenable,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  impos- 
sible to  build  up  new  ones,  and  partly  from  the  peculiarity  of  my 
musical  temperament,  which  lacks  the  power  of  imparting  conscientious 
instruction.  For  ten  years  I  taught  harmony,  and  during  that  time  I 
loathed  my  classes,  my  pupils,  my  text-book,  and  myself  as  teacher. 
The  reading  of  your  book  reawakened  my  loathing,  and  it  was  this 
which  stirred  up  all  my  acrimony  and  rancour.  .  .  .  Dare  I  hope  that 
you  would  accept  the  position  of  the  Director  of  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory, should  it  be  offered  you?  I  can  promise  you  beforehand 
so  to  arrange  matters  that  you  would  have  sufficient  time  for  compos- 
ing, and  be  spared  all  the  drudgery  with  which  N.  Rubinstein  was 
overwhelmed.     You  would  only  have  the  supervision  of  the  musical 
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affairs.  Your  upright  and  ideally  honorable  character,  your  dis- 
tinguished gifts  both  as  artist  and  teacher,  warrant  my  conviction  that 
in  you  we  should  find  a  splendid  Director.  I  should  consider  myself 
very  fortunate,  could  I  realize  this  ideal."  Rimsky-Korsakoff  declined 
the  offer,  courteously,  but  in  no  uncertain  words. 

*  * 

Borodin  wrote  of  him  in  1875:  "He  is  now  working  for  the  Free 
School:  he  is  making  counterpoint,  and  he  teaches  his  pupils  all  sorts 
of  musical  stratagems.  He  is  arranging  a  monumental  course  in 
orchestration,  which  will  not  have  its  like  in  the  world,  but  time  fails 
him,  and  for  the  moment  he  has  abandoned  the  task.  .  .  .  Many  have 
been  pained  to  see  him  take  a  step  backward  and  give  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  musical  archaeology ;  but  I  am  not  saddened  by  it,  I  under- 
stand it.  His  development  was  exactly  contrary  to  mine:  I  began 
with  the  ancients,  and  he  started  with  Glinka,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz. 
After  he  was  saturated  with  their  music,  he  entered  into  an  unknown 
sphere,  which  for  him  has  the  character  of  true  novelty."  Yet  in 
1877  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Liadoff,  and  Cui  were  working 
together  amicably  on  the  amazing  "Paraphrases"  for  pianoforte,  which 
Liszt  valued  highly,  and  to  which  he  contributed ;  and  after  the  death 
of  Borodin,  in  1887,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  undertook  the  revision  and 
the  publication  of  his  friend's  manuscripts.  He  completed,  with  the 
aid  of  Glazounoff,  the  opera  'Prince  Igor"  (St.  Petersburg,  1890), 
just  as  he  had  completed  and  prepared  for  the  stage  Dargomijski's 
"Stone  Guest"  (St.  Petersburg,  1872)  and  Moussorgsky's  "Kho- 
vanschtchina"*  (St.  Petersburg,  1886,  by  the  Dramatic  Musical 
Society;  Kief,  1892) ;  yet  he  was  more  radical  and  revolutionary  in  his 
views  concerning  the  true  character  of  opera  than  was  Borodin. 
And  when,  in  1881,  Nikisch  conducted  '"Antar"  at  the  Magdeburg 
festival,  it  was  Borodin  who  conveyed  co  the  conductor  the  wishes 
of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  concerning  the  interpretation. 

Liszt  held  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  high  regard.  Rubinstein  brought 
the  score  of  "Sadko"f  to  him  and  said,  "When  I  conducted  this  it 
failed  horribly,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it";  and  the  fantastical 
piece  indeed  pleased  Liszt  mightily.  Liszt's  admiration  for  the 
Russian  is  expressed  in  several  letters.     Thus,  in  a  letter  (1878)  to 

*  Rimsky-Korsakoff  also  orchestrated  Moussorgsky's  Intermezzo  for  pianoforte  and  "  La  Nuit  sur  le 
Mont-Chauve"  (St.  Peteisburg,  1886),  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy 
conductor,  January  5,  1904. 

t  Habets  tells  this  story  as  though  Rubinstein  had  conducted  "Sadko"  at  Vienna;  but  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  work  in  that  city  was  at  a  Gesellschaft  concert  in  1872.  Did  not  Rubinstein  refer  to  a  performance 
at  St.  Petersburg? 
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Bessel,  the  publisher,  he  mentions  "the  'Russian  national  songs  edited 
by  N.  Rimsky-Korsakoff,'  for  whom  I  feel  high  esteem  and  sympathy. 
To  speak  frankly,  Russian  national  music  could  not  be  more  felt  or 
better  understood  than  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff."  In  1884  he  thanked 
Rahter,  the  publisher  at  Hamburg,  for  sending  him  the  "Slumber 
Songs"  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  "which  I  prize  extremely;  his  works 
are  among  the  rare,  the  uncommon,  the  exquisite."  To  the  Countess 
Louise  de  Mercy-Argenteau*  (born  Louise  de  Caraman-Chimay)  he 
wrote  in  1884:  "Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Cui,  Borodin,  Balakireff,  are 
masters  of  striking  originality  and  worth.  Their  works  make  up  to 
me  for  the  ennui  caused  to  me  by  other  works  more  widely  spread  and 
more  talked  about.  ...  In  Russia  the  new  composers,  in  spite  of 
their  remarkable  talent  and  knowledge,  have  as  yet  but  a  limited 
success.  The  high  people  of  the  Court  wait  for  them  to  succeed  else- 
where before  they  applaud  them  at  Petersburg.  Apropos  of  this, 
I  recollect  a  striking  remark  which  the  late  Grand  Duke  Michael  made 
to  me  in  '43:  'When  I  have  to  put  my  officers  under  arrest,  I  send 
them  to  the  performances  of  Glinka's  operas.'  Manners  are  softening 
and  Messrs.  Rimski,  Cui,  Borodin,  have  themselves  attained  to  the 
grade  of  colonel."  In  1885  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  shall  assuredly  not 
cease  from  my  propaganda  of  the  remarkable  compositions  of  the 
New  Russian  School,  which  I  esteem  and  appreciate  with  lively  sym- 
pathy. For  six  or  seven  years  past  at  the  Grand  Annual  Concerts 
of  the  Musical  Association,  over  which  I  have  the  honor  of  presiding, 
the  orchestral  works  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Borodine  have  fig- 
ured on  the  programmes.  Their  success  is  making  a  crescendo,  in 
spite  of  the  sort  of  contumacy  that  is  established  against  Russian 
music.  It  is  not  in  the  least  any  desire  of  being  peculiar  that  leads  me 
to  spread  it,  but  a  simple  feeling  of  justice,  based  on  my  conviction 
of  the  real  worth  of  these  works  of  high  lineage." 

Liszt's  enthusiasm  was  shared  by  von  Biilow,  who  wrote  to  the 
Signale  in  1878:  " Rimsky-Korsakoff 's  'Antar,'  a  programme-sym- 
phony in  four  movements,  a  gorgeous  tone-picture,  announces  a  tone- 
poet.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  I  mean  by  this  expression?  A 
tone-poet  is  first  of  all  a  romanticist,  who,  nevertheless,  if  he  develop 

himself  to  a  genius,  can  also  be  a  classic,  as,  for  example,  Chopin." 

* 

*  * 

Two  more  recent  opinions  concerning  the  music  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff are  worthy  of  consideration. 

*  She  was  a  zealous  propagandist  in  the  Netherlands  of  the  New  Russian  School.  Her  husband,  cham- 
berlain of  Napoleon  III.,  died  in  1888,  and  she  then  left  Belgium,  her  native  land,  and  moved  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  she  died  in  1890.  See  the  entertaining  gossip  about  this  once  famous  beauty  in  "Les  Femmes 
du  Second  Empire"  by  Frederic  Loliee,  pp.  347-351  (Paris,  1906). 
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Mr.  Reinrich  Pudor,  in  an  essay,  "Der  Klang  als  sinnlicher  Reiz  in 
der  modernen  Musik"  (Leipsic,  1900)  wrote:  "Rimsky -Korsakoff  is 
in  truth  the  spokesman  of  modern  music.  Instrumentation  is  every- 
thing with  him;  one  might  almost  say,  the  idea  itself  is  with  him 
instrumentation.  His  music  offers  studies  and  sketches  in  orchestration 
which  remind  one  of  the  color-studies  of  the  Naturalists  and  the 
Impressionists.  He  is  the  Degas  or  the  Whistler  of  music.  His  music 
is  sensorial,  it  is  nourished  on  the  physical  food  of  sound.  One  might 
say  to  hit  it  exactly,  though  in  a  brutal  way:  the  hearer  tastes  in  his 
music  the  tone,  he  feels  it  on  his  tongue." 

And  Mr.  Jean  Marnold,  the  learned  and  brilliant  critic  of  the  Mercure 
de  France,  wrote  in  an  acute  study  of  the  New  Russian  School  (April, 
1902):  "Of  all  the  Slav  composers,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  is  perhaps  the 
most  charming  and  as  a  musician  the  most  remarkable.  He  has  not 
been  equalled  by  any  one  of  his  compatriots  in  the  art  of  handling 
timbres,  and  in  this  art  the  Russian  school  has  been  long  distinguished. 
In  this  respect  he.  is  descended  directly  from  Liszt,  whose  orchestra 
he  adopted,  and  from  whom  he  borrowed  many  an  old  effect.  His 
inspiration  is  sometimes  exquisite;  the  inexhaustible  transformation 
of  his  themes  is  always  most  intelligent  or  interesting.  As  all  the 
other  Russians,  he  sins  in  the  development  of  ideas  through  the  lack 
of  cohesion,  of  sustained  enchainment,  and  especially  through  the  lack 
of  true  polyphony.  The  influence  of  Berlioz  and  of  Liszt  is  not  less 
striking  in  his  manner  of  composition.  'Sadko'  comes  from  Liszt's 
'Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  montagne';  'Antar'  and  'Scheherazade'  at 
the  same  time  from  'Harold'  and  the  'Faust'  Symphony.  The  oriental 
monody  seems  to  throw  a  spell  over  Rimsky-Korsakoff  which  spreads 
over  all  his  works  a  sort  of  'local  color,'  underlined  here  by  the* chosen 
subjects.  In  'Scheherazade,'  it  must  be  said,  the|benzoin  of  Arabia 
sends  forth  here  and  there  the  sickening  empyreuma  of  the  pastilles 
of  the  harim.  This  'symphonic  suite'  isjrather  a  triple  rhapsody  in 
the  strict  meaning  of  both  word  and  thing.  One  is  at  first  enraptured, 
astonished,  amused,  by  the  wheedling  grace  of  the  melodies,  the  fantasy 
of  their  metamorphoses,  by  the  dash  of  the  sparkling  orchestration; 
then  one  is  gradually  wearied  by  the  incessant  return  of  analogous 
effects,  diversely  but  constantly  picturesque.  All  this  decoration 
is  incapable  of  supplying  the  interest  of  an  absent  or  faintly  sketched 
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musical  development.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  and  the 
third  movements  of  'Antar,'  the  composer  has  approached  nearest  true 
musical  superiority.  The  descriptive,  almost  dramatic,  intention  is 
realized  there  with  an  unusual  sureness,  and,  if  the  brand  of  Liszt 
remains  ineffaceable,  the  ease  of  construction,  the  breadth  and  the 
co-ordinated  progression  of  combinations  mark  a  mastery  and  an 
originality  that  are  rarely  found  among  the  composers  of  the  far  North, 
and  that  no  one  has  ever  possessed  among  the  'Five.'"* 

See  also  a  study  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  by  Camille  Bellaigue  ("Im- 
pressions Musicales  et  Litteraires,"  pp^  97-140);  "A  propos  de  'Sche- 
herazade' de  Rimsky-Korsakoff,"  by  Emile  Vuillermoz,  in  Le  Courrier 
Musical  (Paris),  Ferbuary  15,  1905;  Mercure  Musical  (Paris),  March 
15,  19°1>  PP-  282-284,  article  by  N.  D.  Bernstein  on  R.-K.'s  opera, 
"Legend  of  the  Invisible  City,"  etc.;  June  15,  1907,  pp.  652-656, 
by  Louis  Laloy;  Alfred  Bruneau's  "Musiques  de  Russie  et  Musiciens 
de  France,"  pp.  20-25  (Paris,  1903). 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major 


Franz  Liszt 


(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto,  as  well  as  the  one  in  B-flat,  was  probably  composed 
in  1848.     It  was  revised  in  1856  and  in  1861,  and  published  in  1863. 

*  Mr.  Marnold  wrote  a  little  less  enthusiastically  about  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  the  Mercure  de  France  of 
September  16,  1908,  and  then  reproached  him  sternly  for  his  "pedantic"  revision  of  Moussorgsky's  opera 
"Boris  Godounoff." 


It  is  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Bronsart,*  by  whom  it  was  played  for  the 
first  time  January  7,  1857,  at  Weimar. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra,  October  5,  1870,  when  Anna  Mehlig  f  was  the 
pianist,  and  this  performance  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  United 
States. 

The  autograph  manuscript  of  this  concerto  bore  the  title  "Concert 
symphonique,"  and,  as  Mr.  Apthorp  once  remarked,  the  work  might 
be  called  a  symphonic  poem  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  with  the 
title  "The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Melody." 

The  concerto  is  in  one  movement.  The  first  and  chief  theme  binds 
the  various  episodes  into  an  organic  whole.  Adagio  sostenuto  assai, 
A  major,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  announced  at  once  by  wood-wind 
instruments.  It  is  a  moaning  and  wailing  theme,  accompanied  by 
harmonies  shifting  in  tonality.  The  pianoforte  gives  in  arpeggios  the 
first  transformation  of  this  musical  thought  and  in  massive  chords  the 
second  transformation.  The  horn  begins  a  new  and  dreamy  song. 
After  a  short  cadenza  of  the  solo  instrument  a  more  brilliant  theme 
in  D  minor  is  introduced  and  developed  by  both  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.     A  powerful  crescendo  (pianoforte  alternating  with  strings 

*  Hans  Bronsart  von  Schellendorf,  pianist  and  composer,  was  born  at  Berlin,  February  n,  1830.  He 
studied  at  the  Berlin  University,  and  he  also  studied  composition  with  Dehn.  He  lived  several  years  at  Weimar 
as  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  gave  concerts  at  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  conducted  the 
Euterpe  concerts  at  Leipsic  (1860-62),  succeeded  von  Biilow  as  conductor  of  the  concerts  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Music,  Berlin  (1865-66).  In  1867  he  was  made  Intendant  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Hanover  and 
in  1887  General  Intendant  of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar.  He  retired  in  1895,  to  devote  himself  to  compo- 
sition. Among  his  chief  works  are  an  opera,  "Manfred";  a  trio  in  G  minor;  a  pianoforte  concerto  in  F -sharp 
minor;  symphony  with  chorus,  "In  den  Alpen"  (1896);  Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  minor;  "Friihlingsphantasie," 
for  orchestra;  a  cantata,  "Christnacht";  a  sextet  for  strings.  He  married  in  1862  the  pianist  and  composer, 
Ingeborg  Starck. 

t  Anna  Mehlig  Falk  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  July  n,  1846.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Lebert  and  Liszt.  She 
played  with  much  success  in  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States.  Her  first  appearance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  3,  1870,  when  she  played  Chopin's  Concerto  in 
F  minor,  No.  2.  She  appeared  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  December 
18,  1869,  when  she  played  a  concerto  by  Hummel,  and  had  as  companions  Antoinette  Sterling,  contralto,  and 
.  Jules  Levy,  cornetist.     Since  her  marriage  she  has  lived  in  Antwerp. 
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and  wood-wind  instruments)  leads  to  a  scherzo-like  section  of  the 
concerto,  Allegro  agitato  assai,  B-flat  minor,  6-8.  A  side  motive  fortis- 
simo (pianoforte)  leads  to  a  quiet  middle  section,  Allegro  moderato, 
which  is  built  substantially  on  the  chief  theme  (solo  'cello).  A  sub- 
sidiary theme,  introduced  by  the  pianoforte,  is  continued  by  flute 
and  oboe,  and  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  motive.  A  pianoforte 
cadenza  leads  to  a  new  tempo,  Allegro  deciso,  in  which  rhythms  of 
already  noted  themes  are  combined,  and  a  new  theme  appears  (violas 
and  'cellos),  which  at  last  leads  back  to  the  tempo  of  the  quasi-scherzo. 
But  let  us  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Apthorp  rather  than  a  dry  analytical 
sketch:  "From  this  point  onward  the  concerto  is  one  unbroken  series 
of  kaleidoscopic  effects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  descrip- 
tion; of  musical  form,  of  musical  coherence  even,  there  is  less  and  less. 
It  is  as  if  some  magician  in  some  huge  cave,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  glistening  stalactites  and  flashing  jewels,  were  revealing 
his  fill  of  all  the  wonders  of  color,  brilliancy,  and  dazzling  light  his 
wand  could  command.  Never  has  even  Liszt  rioted  more  unreservedly 
in  fitful  orgies  of  flashing  color.  It  is  monstrous,  formless,  whimsical, 
and  fantastic,  if  you  will;  but  it  is  also  magical  and  gorgeous  as  any- 
thing in  the  Arabian  Nights.'  It  is  its  very  daring  and  audacity  that 
save  it.  And  ever  and  anon  the  first  wailing  melody,  with  its  unearthly 
chromatic  harmony,  returns  in  one  shape  or  another,  as  if  it  were  the 
dazzled  neophyte  to  whom  the  magician  Liszt  were  showing  all  these 
splendors,  while  initiating  it  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of  magic 
until  it,  too,  becomes  magical,  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  working 
wonders  by  black  art." 

*  * 
This  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  pianoforte,  three  flutes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  horns, 
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two    trumpets,  three   trombones,  bass    tuba,    kettledrums,    cymbals, 
strings. 

It  has  been  played  at  these  concerts  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Baermann, 
February  23,  1884,  April  22,  1899;  Mr.  Joseffy,  February  22,  1890; 
Mr.  Busoni,  April  1,  1893;  Mr.  Godowsky,  March  16,  1901;  Mr. 
Joseffy,  March  26,  1904;   Mr.  Lutschg,  October  21,  1905. 


ENTR'ACTE, 


A  RUSSIAN   COMPOSER. 
(From  the  Sun  (N.Y.),  August  21,  1908.) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff,  who  died  recently  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  the 
most  distinguished  Russian  composer  since  the  passing  away  of  Tschai- 
kowsky.  He  was  born  in  1 844  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  like  many  of  his  musical  contemporaries  was  educated 
in  another  profession.  The  most  Russian  of  the  Russian  composers, 
his  genius  has  been  gloriously  vindicated  by  the  performances  last 
spring  in  Paris  of  his  opera,  "Boris  Goudounoff."  Of  this  work  fore- 
most French  critics  said  some  amazing  things;  Jean  Marnold,  for 
example,  declaring  that  Debussy  and  Ravel  and  Dukas  had  been  antici- 
pated by  the  Russian;  and  Marnold  is,  as  every  one  knows  in  Paris, 
a  strong  partisan  of  Debussy.  Yet  all  the  novelties  acclaimed  in 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande"  may  be  found  in  the  opera  of  Moussorgsky, — 
the  fluid  tonal  tapestry,  the  subordinatipn  of  the  music  to  the  poem, 
and  the  absence  of  set  lyric  pieces  or  operatic  discursions. 

The  gift  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  more  lyrical  than  his  fellow  stu- 
dents at  Balakireff's.  Without  having  anything  particularly  novel 
to  say,  he  developed  into  a  master  painter  in  orchestration.  He 
belonged  to  the  group  of  composers  who  are  more  prolific  in  the  crea- 
tion of  images  than  of  ideas.  A  close  student  of  Berlioz  and  Liszt, 
it  was  natural,  with  his  fanciful  imagination  and  full-blooded  tempera- 
ment, that  his  themes  would  be  clothed  in  shining  orchestration,  that 
his  formal  sense  would  work  to  happier  results  in  the  Lisztian  Sym- 
phonic Poem.  He  wrote  symphonies  and  a  symphoniette  on  Russian 
themes,  but  his  genius  was  best  displayed  in  the  briefer,  freer  forms. 
His  third  symphony,  redolent  of  Haydn, — with  a  delightful  scherzo, — 
his  fugues,  his  quartet,  show  him  a  master  of  his  technical  medium: 
he  was  skilled  in  counterpoint  and  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  on  har- 
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mony;  but  the  real,  engaging,  and  fantastic  personality  of  the  man 
evaporated  in  these  learned  exercises.  He  was  at  his  top  notch  in  his 
"Sadko,"  with  its  marvellous  depiction  of  a  calm  and  stormy  sea; 
in  his  "An tar,"  with  its  evocation  of  vast,  immemorial  deserts;  in  his 
"Scheherazade"  with  its  background  of  Bagdad  and  the  mysterious 
atmosphere  of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  His  sense  of  instrumentation  is 
as  subtle  and  as  exquisite  as  anything  by  Berlioz:  the  pupil  equals 
the  master,  particularly  in  his  symphonic  suite  "Scheherazade,"  which 
has  been  so  adequately  interpreted  in  New  York  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  December,  1878,  "Sadko,"  a  symphonic 
legend  of  Korsakoff's,  was  both  hissed  and  applauded  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert  in  the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  Paris.  The  new  music  made,  on  the 
whole,  a  disturbing  impression  .  To  quell  the  altercation  in  the  audi- 
ence, the  conductor,  Jacques  Pasdeloup, — whose  real  name  is  said  to 
have  been  Jacob  Wolfgang, — played  Weber's  "Invitation  to  the  Valse," 
arranged  by  Berlioz,  which  tribute  to  a  national  composer — beloved 
since  he  was  dead,  though  despised  when  alive — put  the  huge  Sunday 
afternoon  audience  in  good  humor.  But  in  1889,  after  Korsakoff 
directed  two  concerts  of  Russian  music  at  the  TrocadeVo,  Paris  fell  in 
love  with  his  compositions.  From  1871,  when  he  was  named  professor 
of  composition  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  teaching  and  composing.  He  wrote  a  dozen  operas, 
a  concerto  for  the  piano,  a  fantasie  for  violin,  also  a  caprice  for  orches- 
tra on  Spanish  motives  which  is  quasi-Moorish.  A  pious  undertaking 
was  his  orchestrating  of  Dargomijski's  "Stone  Guest";  an  opera  by 
Moussorgsky  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupil,  Glazounoff,  the 
completion  of  the  "Prince  Igor"  of  Borodine.  An  indefatigable 
workman  of  art,  he  made  arrangements  for  various  combinations  of 
instruments,  conducted,  and  wrote  many  songs.  His  opera,  rather  a 
lyric  piece,  "Snowdrop," — the  Russian  equivalent  would  be  too  for- 
midable here, — has  met  with  much  success:  it  is  charming,  tender, 
melodious,  with  Russian  folk-song,  in  which  the  composer  was  thor- 
oughly versed. 

His  pupils  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  attained  a  fame  that 
has  crossed  foreign  seas, — too  often  crossed  them :  New  York  has  had 
more  than  its  share  of  Slavic  music  during  the  past  few  years.  Gla- 
zounoff, Arensky,  Sokoloff,  Wihtol,  Solotoreff,  Tscherepnin,  Akimenko, 
were  among  those  who  profited  by  his  luminous  precepts.  But  his 
fame  will  endure — if  the  fame  of  an  epigone  of  Berlioz  and  Liszt  can 
long  endure! — because  of  his  gorgeous  handling  of  orchestral  tints. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  will  certainly  rank  among  the  great  modern  impres- 
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sionist  painters  in  tone.  Praised  by  Liszt,  admired  by  von  Biilow, 
he  showed  the  influence  of /the  former.  Profound  psychologist  he  was 
not;  an  innovator  like  Moussorgsky  he  never  could  have  been;  the 
tragic  eloquence  vouchsafed  Tschaikowsky  'was  denied ;  but  he  wielded 
a  brush  of  incomparable  richness,  he  spun  the  most  various  evanescent 
and  iridescent  orchestral  web,  he  was  the  Berlioz  of  Russia.  This 
will  keep  his  music  grateful  to  the  the  ears  until  a  new  color  king  enters 
the  dynasty  of  tone. 


THE  NEO-RUSSIAN  SCHOOL  AND   OPERA. 

Aristocratic  Russia  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  importing  its 
amusements.  Catherine  I.,  extravagantly  fond  of  dancing,  borrowed 
from  Paris  Mile.  Juliette,  a  ballet  dancer,  just  as  Catherine  II.  borrowed 
the  philosopher  Diderot.  There  was  a  Russian  ballet,  "Baba  Yaga," 
a  comedy  with  songs  and  dances,  before  there  was  a  Russian  opera. 
The  first  theatre  opened  to  the  public  was  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
and  the  first  singers  and  orchestra  imported  were  under  the  manager 
Locatelli,  not  the  violinist  of  that  name.  The  history  of  the  ballet 
is  associated  closely  with  that  of  the  opera  in  all  countries,  and  the 
story  of  the  ballet  in  Russia  is  one  of  incredible  extravagance,  scandal, 
and  crime,  therefore  of  genuine  interest. 

The  first  opera  in  Russia  was  in  1735,  and  the  company  was  Italian. 
The  first  opera  with  Russian  libretto  and  sung  by  Russian  singers  dealt 
with  a  Grecian  mythological  subject,  and  the  music  was  by  an  Italian. 
Catherine  II.  longed  for  national  opera.  She  wrote  the  librettos  of  five, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Russians  did  write  operas. 
They  were  without  flavor  or  beauty.  They  were  in  weak  Italian  style, 
and  not  one  remained  long  in  the  repertory. 

When  Dargomijsky,  Mily  Balakireff ,  and  Cesar  Cui  met  with  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Borodin,  and  Moussorgsky  to  discuss  the  future  of  Russian 
music,  the  following  theories  concerning  opera  were  adopted  by  all 
except  Borodin.  (I  give  them  as  declared  by  Cesar  Cui  in  his  "La 
Musique  en  Russie,"  Paris,  1880.) 
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(i)  Dramatic  music  should  always  have  an  intrinsic  value  as  absolute 
music  without  regard  to  the  libretto.  Composers  thus  had  for  their 
chief  thought  only  pure  melody  and  vocal  virtuosity, — easy  and  in- 
fallible means  of  success.  The  most  common  and  naive  trivialities 
had  a  reason  for  existence,  and  that  which  would  have  been  hooted  in 
an  orchestral  work  found  its  way  naturally  into  opera.  The  Italians, 
with  a  wondrous  gift  of  melody,  did  not  even  try  to  conceal  nude  melody 
by  any  harmonic  dress.  By  the  Italians,  of  course,  they  meant  the 
Italians  before  the  Verdi  of  "Ai'da,"  "Otello,"  "Falstaff,"  and  the 
members  of  the  ultra-modern  school.  They  looked  at  the  thirty-odd 
operas  of  Rossini  and  the  sixty-odd  operas  of  Donizetti,  and  found 
only  one  or  two  types:  the  rest  was  merely  repetition.  The  composers 
wrote  too  much;  they  speculated  on  the  success  of  singers,  scene 
painters,  and  ballets.  But  these  Russians  thought  that  opera  music, 
apart  from  accessories,  should  always  be  genuine  and  beautiful,  rich 
and  striking  in  harmonic  progressions  and  instrumental  dress.  This 
theory  might  seem  to  some  a  stumbling-block.  Should  there  be  no 
episode  of  commonplace  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  hearer?  No. 
These  men  did  not  care  whether  the  audience  were  pleased  or  displeased. 
They  worked  for  an  ideal. 

(2)  Vocal  music  must  be  always  in  perfect  accord  with  the  meaning 
of  the  text.  Each  sentence  should  have  the  one  fitting  and  correct 
musical  declamation.  The  meaning  of  the  text  should  come  out  clearly 
in  the  musical  phrase.  A  psychical  sentiment  can  often  be  expressed 
with  more  depth  and  power  in  music  than  in  words.  One  of  the  chief 
means  of  music  is  to  paint  the  movements  of  the  soul,  the  passions: 
speech  defines  the  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Therefore  the  libretto 
should  be  chosen  with  the  greatest  care. 

(3)  The  arrangement  of  the  scene  should  depend  entirely  upon  the 
situation  in  which  the  characters  are  placed,  as  well  as  on  the  general 
movement  of  the  plot.  There  are  operas  in  which  the  chorus  of  the 
ensemble  wastes  time  without  consideration  of  words  or  action.  A 
catastrophe  is  ready:   immediately  the  characters  stand  in  line  along 
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the  footlights,  with  the  chorus  arranged  orderly  at  their  heels,  and  sing 
a  long  set  piece;  after  it  is  finished,  after  the  applause  is  all  over,  the 
catastrophe  takes  place.  If  the  hero  of  a  lyric  scene  is  the  tenor  or 
baritone,  he  must  first  show  his  talent  in  declamation:  he  therefore 
advances  to  the  prompter's  box,  and  goes  through  the  recitative; 
then,  to  display  his  breadth  of  style,  he  sings  an  andante  cantabile; 
but  he  is  also  a  master  of  rapid  and  florid  passages;  and  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  fast  movement,  and  at  the  end  an  impossible  note,  high  or 
low,  which  is  held  endlessly. 

This  coterie* waged  war  on  all  such  conventionalities :  it  believed  that 
there  should  be  a  complete  independence  of  form,  and  that  the  musical 
development  should  be  controlled  by  the  text  or  the  scenic  situation, 
Marches,  characteristic  dances,  an  overture,  entr'actes, — these  pieces, 
essentially  orchestral,  may  well  be  in  place.  Melody  should  be  used  to 
express  lyrical  emotion;  but  one  model  of  melodic  form,  however 
successful  it  may  be,  should  not  serve  in  several  numbers  of  one  and  the 
same  opera,  because  in  a  lyric  work  there  are  seldom  two  situations 
completely  similar  with  a  text  that  offers  the  identical  suggestions. 
And,  when  a  chorus  is  introduced,  it  should  not  come  forward  as  a  chorus 
merely  for  the  sake  of  contrast  or  to  rest  the  chief  singers :  the  chorus 
should  be  a  crowd  doing  something,  having  a  determinate  part  in  the 
drama.  Furthermore,  there  should  be  attention  paid  to  the  historical 
period  of  the  drama,  to  local  color;  in  a  word,  the  time  and  place  as 
well  as  the  characters  should  be  musically  typified.. 

One  might  have  replied,  "But  these  ideas  are  not  very  unlike  the  views 
of  Wagner."  Cui  or  Balakireff  would  have  answered:  "The  methods 
used  in  pursuing  the  end  are  very  different.  Wagner  centres  all  the 
interest  in  the  orchestra;  the  singers  have  only  a  secondary  place. 
While  a  theme  is  exposed  by  the  orchestra,  the  actor  declaims,  sections 
of  recitative,  which,  taken  separately,  often  have  little  intrinsic  value 
or  real  meaning.  This  method  is  false.  The  characters  in  the  opera, 
not  the  orchestra,  should  dominate  the  scene.  The  characters  speak 
the  text,  which  introduces  the  music;  without  them  there  would  be 
no  music.  The  audience  sees  and  hears  them;  and  they,  not  the 
orchestra,   should   have   the   leading   part.     In   Wagner's   music    the 
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orchestra  kills  song.  He  makes  every  effort  to  diminish  the  musical 
importance  of  the  characters  in  the  operas.  But  we'RussiansTgive, 
with  extremely  rare  exceptions,  the  whole  musical  supremacy  to  the 
singers,  and  they  have  the  important  themes.  We  believe  that  the 
singers  are  the  true  interpreters  of  the  composer's  ideas.  Furthermore, 
to  mark  the  character  of  each  person,  Wagner  clothes  the  singer  with 
a  musical  phrase,  as  with  a  coat,  which  he  always  wears.  But  why 
is  the  poor  fellow  condemned  always  to  the  same  phrase  ?  We  are  not  so 
miserly.  We  give  as  many  as  the  situations  demand.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  elaborate  these  themes  in  different  ways, — to  change 
rhythm,  color,  harmony;  but  unity  is  not  disregarded,  and  the  char- 
acter is  portrayed  more  vividly.  In  addition  to  this  Wagner  uses 
snatches  of  orchestral  phrases  that  symbolize  persons  like  phrases 
to  express  an  idea,  as  'Vengeance,'  a  sword,  etc. ;  and  when  one  of  these 
ideas  is  suggested,  even  faintly,  the  phrase  appears,  as  though  worked 
by  a  spring.  As  though  each  person  could  not  have  an  opinion  wholly 
different,  a  sentiment  far  removed,  in  considering  the  same  subject! 
We  do  not  fall  into  such  errors,  at  least." 

Operas  by  Cui,  Dargomijsky,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  Moussorgsky 
were  the  result  of  these  deliberations. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Dargomijsky's  opera, '  'The  Stone  Guest." 
The  story  is  Pushkin's  version  of  the  adventures  of  our  old  friend, 
Don  Juan,  the  Spaniard,  who  met  his  death  in  the  indefatigable  pursuit 
of  the  ideal  woman.  There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the  variations 
in  the  story.  For  instance,  Pushkin  makes  Donna  Anna  the  wife 
instead  of  the  daughter  of  the  Commander.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  his  music  the  composer  follows  the  text  without  changing  a  passage 
or  rejecting  a  single  word.  There  is  not  a  concession  to  the  audience: 
not  an  air  or  chorus  is  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  tickling 
the  ear.  Instead  of  set  tunes  we  find  melodic,  descriptive,  emotional 
recitative.  This  opera,  which  takes  less  than  two  hours  in  performance, 
was  orchestrated  after  the  composer's  death  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and  first  performed  in  1872.  The  public  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it ;  it  was  so  new,  so  strange.  It  is  not  an  opera :  it  is  a  lyric  drama 
with  an  intimate  union  of  text  and  music,  and  the  music  is  fashioned 
to  fit  strictly  the  words. 

^  Borodin,  not  content  with  symphony  or  chamber  music,  as  though 
he  were  a  Frenchman,  looked  forward  to  the  stage  for  greater  fame. 
Stassoff  furnished  him  with  the  scenario  of  a  libretto  founded  on  an 
epic  national  poem, — the  story  of  Prince  Igor.  This  poem  told  of  the 
expedition  of  Russian  princes  against  the  Polovtsi,  a  nomadic  people 
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of  the  same  origin  as  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian  empire 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic  nationalities 
delighted  Borodin,  and  he  began  at  once  to  write  his  own  libretto.  He 
tried  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  and  even  in  the  language  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  read  assiduously  the  poems  and  songs  that  had  come 
down  from  the  people  of  that  age;  he  collected  folk-songs  even  from 
Central  Asia;  he  introduced  into  his  book,  after  the  manner  of  Shake- 
speare, comic  characters  to  give  contrast  to  the  romantic  situations; 
he  began  to  compose  part  of  the  music,  when  at  the  end  of  a  year  he 
was  seized  with  profound  discouragement.  His  friends  said  to  him: 
"The  time  has  gone  by  to  write  operas  on  historic  or  legendary  subjects; 
it  is  necessary  to-day  to  treat  the  modern  drama."  When  any  one 
deplored  in  his  presence  the  loss  of  so  much  material,  he  replied  that 
this  would  go  into  his  second  symphony.  In  "Prince  Igor"  he  did 
not  follow  the  theories  which  had  been  laid  down  before  him  by  Dar- 
gomijsky  and  Cui.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  explained  his  own  views 
concerning  opera:  "I  have  always  disagreed  with  a  great  number  of 
my  friends  concerning  dramatic  music.  Recitative  is  neither  in  my 
nature  nor  in  my  character.  I  am  attracted  rather  by  melody  and 
by  the  cantilena.  I  am  more  and  more  in  favor  of  complete  and 
concrete  forms.  In  opera,  as  in  decorative  art,  details,  minutiae,  are 
not  in  place:  only  great  lines  are  needed.  Everything  should  be 
precise,  clear,  and  easy  of  performance  from  a  vocal  and  instrumental 
point  of  view.  The  voice  should  take  the  first  place;  the  orchestra 
should  be  secondary.  I  do  not  yet  know  how  I  shall  succeed,  but  my 
opera  will  be  more  like  Glinka's  'Russian'  than  the  'Stone  Guest.'" 
He  worked  under  great  disadvantages.  His  wife,  Catherine  Sergeiewna 
Protopopowa,  an  excellent  pianist,  was  an  invalid,  and  his  own  health 
was  wretched.  In  1877  he  wrote  as  follows  of  his  dear  child, — this 
opera:  "We  old  sinners,  as  always,  are  in  the  whirlwind  of  life, — 
professional  duty,  science,  art.  We  hurry  on  and  we  do  not  arrive 
at  the  goal.  Time  flies  like'  an  express  train.  The  beard  grows  gray, 
wrinkles  hollow  themselves  deeper.  We  begin  a  hundred  different 
things.  Shall  we  ever  finish  some  of  them?  I  am  always  a  poet  in 
my  soul,  and  I  nourish  the  hope  of  leading  my  opera  to  the  last  measure, 
and  yet  I  often  mock  at  myself.  I  advance  slowly,  and  there  are 
great  gaps  in  my  work." 

He  replied  to  Stassoff,  who  reproached  him  on -account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  choruses  in  the  opera,  that  choruses  are  constantly  interrupted 
by  recitatives  and  solos,  which  are  necessary  to  give  the  singer  rest. 
"For  the  singer  is  a  human  person  and  not  a  phonograph  or  an  organ 
that  is  wound  up  with  a  key.     A  singer  who  never  leaves  the  stage, 
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and  shouts  without  cessation  a  series  of  high  notes,  will  soon  be  destroyed 
in  the  flower  and  glory  of  her  career  if  she  be  not  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rest."  "Prince  Igor"  was  not  performed  until  after  the 
death  of  Borodin.  It  was  finished  by  Rimsky- Korsakoff  and  Gla- 
zounoff,  and  the  opera  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November, 
1890.  The  composer  had  no  illusion  concerning  the  possibility  of  trans- 
planting this  opera.  He  himself  said,  "'Prince  Igor'  is  essentially 
a  national  opera,  which  can  be  of  interest  only  to  us  Russians  who 
love  to  refresh  our  patriotism  at  the  sources  of  our  history,  and  to 

see  the  origins  of  our  nationality  live  again  upon  the  stage." 

* 
*  * 

The  founders  of  the  neo-Russian  school  agreed,  first  of  all,  that  orches- 
tral music,  as  written  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz,  had 
gone  as  far  as  possible.  The  string  foundation  of  Haydn  could  no 
longer  be  a  law  to  them :  Beethoven  had  introduced  vocal  solos  and  a 
chorus  into  his  Ninth  Symphony;  Schumann  had  added  to  his 
"Rhenish"  symphony  a  fifth  movement;  Liszt,  in  his  symphonic 
poems,  had  connected  separate  episodes  into  a  general  ensemble,  and 
had  firmly  established  programme  music ;  Berlioz  painted  in  orchestral 
colors,  and  had  also  introduced  vocal  music  into  his  symphonies  or 
had  given  an  important  part  to  the  solo  instrument,  as  to  the  viola  in 
"Childe  Harold."  It  was  impossible  to  go  further  in  these  directions. 
It  was  different  with  opera.  Dramatic  music  was  still  in  a  transitory 
state.     Its  style  was  not  rrevocably  determined. 

Balakireff  never  wrote  an  opera,  and  his  latest  work  of  importance 
is  a  symphony  (produced  in  1898).  The  operas  of  Moussorgsky — 
that  wild,  irregular,  dissipated  genius — were  put  on  the  stage  through 
the  aid  of  his  colleagues,  and  have  seldom  crossed  the  frontier.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  "May  Night"  has  been  performed  in  a  German  city, — 
Frankfort  (May  3,  1900);  and  his  "Betrothed  of  the  Tsar"  at  Prague 
(December  4,  1902);  his  "Snow  Maiden"  ("Snegourotchka")  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  (May  22,  1908).  Operas  by  Cui  have  been  a  little 
less  parochial  in  fortune :  his  "  Le  Filibuster  "  was  written  for  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris,  and  produced  there  January  22,  1894,  probably  as  an 
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act  of  courtesy  to  Russia,  for  there  were  only  five  performances. 
Moussorgsky's  "Boris  Goudonoff"  was  produced  at  Paris  at  the  Opera, 
May  19,  1908.  Some  Russian  operas  were  performed  at  Berlin  by  a 
company  from  St.  Petersburg  in  June,  1908.  The  neo-Russian  school  is 
known  to  the  great  outside  world  chiefly  by  symphonic  and  chamber 
music. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  Tschaikowsky  never 
was  a  member  of  this  school, — that  he  is  regarded  by  the  faithful  as  a 
cosmopolite.  Arensky,  who  first  leaned  toward  the  ultra-radicals, 
came  under  the  influence  of  Tschaikowsky,  whose  operas  have  been 
performed  in  many  European  cities. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1 862  on  the  music.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear 
fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — 
fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkiire," — and  he  himself 
added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (born  in  1838),  opera  conductor  at 
Wurzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert 
at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Btilow  was  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above. 
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The  programme  was  as  follows : — 

Part  I. 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  zu  Niirnberg"  (new)    ....  Wagner 

"Das  Grab  im  Busento,"  Ballade  for  Bass,  Male  Chorus,  and 

Orchestra Weissheimer 

Sung  by  Mr.  RObsamEn. 

Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  for  Piano Liszt 

Mr.  v.  BOlow. 
"O  lieb'  so  lang  du  lieben  kannst,"  Cantata  for  Mixed 

Chorus,  Solo,  and  Orchestra Weissheimer 

Part  II 

"  Ritter  Toggenburg,"    Symphony   in  one   movement    (five 

sections) Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "Trocknet  nicht" Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "Fruhlingslied" Weissheimer 

The  duet  sung  by  Miss  Lessiak  and  Mr.  John. 
Overture  to  the  opera  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good:  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's 
all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer"; but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger" 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played 
a  second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
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und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer  (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

The  overture  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 
three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  11,  1863),  Prague 
(February  8,  1863),  St.  Petersburg  (February  19,  March  6,  8,  10,  1863), 
and  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again,  and  Breslau,  that  same  year. 

* 
*  * 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style.. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda, 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when^he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic,  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 

♦See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp. 
200-210. 
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leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins,leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. ' 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring ; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march ;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention ;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter- theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — ' '  What  ?  He  ?  Does 
he  dare  ?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte!  "  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood-wind. 

*  See  "  Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892,  pp.  56,  57) 
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This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is 
developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion.    The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 

mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

* 

*  * 

Weissheimer  states  that  Wagner  at  Biebrich  began  his  work  by  writing 
the  overture.  "He  showed  me  the  broad  development  of  the  first 
theme.  He  already  had  the  theme  in  B,  as  well  as  the  characteristic 
phrase  of  the  trumpets.  He  had  written  these  themes  before  he  had 
set  a  note  to  the  text;  and,  writing  this  admirable  melody  of  Walther, 
he  surely  did  not  think  of  the  Preislied  in  the  third  act." 

Julien  Tiersot  replies  to  this:  "But,  when  Wagner  began  to  write 
this  music,  not  only  had  he  been  dreaming  of  the  work  for  twenty 
years,  but  he  had  finished  the  poem.  Is  it  not  plain  that  after  such 
elaboration  the  principal  musical  ideas  were  already  formed  in  his 
mind  ?  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  verses  were  already  written,  can 
any  one  suppose  that  the  melody  which  was  applied  to  them  was  com- 
posed without  reference  to  them,  that  a  simple  instrumental  phrase 
was  fitted  to  verses  that  were  already  in  existence?  Impossible.  If 
we  admit  that  the  theme  has  appeared  in  notation  for  the  first  time  in 
this  overture,  we  cannot  agree  with  Weissheimer  in  his  conclusion,  that 
it  was  composed  especially  for  the  overture,  and  that  the  composer 
had  not  yet  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  Preislied.  On  the  contrary, 
we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  Preislied,  words  and  music,  existed, 
at  least  in  its  essential  nature,  in  Wagner's  brain,  when  he  introduced 

the  chief  theme  of  it  into  his  instrumental  preface." 

* 

*  * 

And  it  is  Tiersot  who  makes  these  discriminative  remarks  on  the 
overture  as  a  whole: — 

"Scholastic  themes  play  the  dominating  parts.  This  is  a  curious 
fact :  the  forms  of  ancient  music  are  revived  in  such  a  masterly  fashion 
that  the  more  modern  elements  seem  to  have  assumed  a  scholastic 
appearance.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  themes  borrowed  from  the  music 
of  Walther.  The  composer  has  introduced  several  to  mark  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  tendencies  which  form  the  subject  of  the  drama.  In  the 
absorbing  neighborhood  of  classic  motives  and  developments  the 
modern  themes  lose  largely  their  idealistic  character.  It  is  even  hard 
to  explain  why  the  composer,  when  he  exposed  for  the  first  time  the 
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melody  of  most  lyrical  nature,  presented  it  at  first  (at  the  beginning 
of  the  episode  in  E  major)  at  a  pace  twice  as  rapid  as  that  of  its  real 
character,  and  why  he  overloads  this  song  of  pure  line  with  arabesques, 
which  clasp  it  so  closely  that  they  deprive  it  of  freedom,  and  give  it  a 
kind  of  dryness  that  is  foreign  to  its  nature  and  peculiar  character. 

"In  truth  the  scholastic  style  reigns  here  as  sovereign.  One  would 
think  from  the  overture  that  Wagner  had  taken  the  side  of  the  master- 
singers  to  the  injury  of  Walther.  But  the  work  itself  has  the  duty  of 
undeceiving  us. 

"And  is  it  true  that  in  this  overture  there  are  only  contrapuntal 
combinations?  By  no  means:  enthusiasm,  hidden,  but  full  of  ardor, 
expands  under  formulas  that  are  voluntarily  conventional.  The 
expression  of  this  enthusiasm  is  truly  emotional  in  two  passages  of  the 
overture:  in  the  episode  that  follows  the  first  exposition  of  the  theme 
of  the  guild,  when  the  violins  sing  with  dazzling  brilliance  the  long 
phrase  derived  from  the  theme  of  the  masters;  then  toward  the  end  of 
the  piece,  when,  after  three  superposed  themes  are  combined,  the 
basses  solemnly  and  powerfully  unroll  this  same  theme,  while  the 
violins  seem  to  abandon  themselves  to  a  joyous,  inspired  improvisation, 
leap  up  as  rockets  which  mount  higher  and  higher,  prepare  the 
triumphant  explosion  of  the  peroration,  which  finally  will  become  that 
of  the  whole  work,  when  the  brilliance  and  power  are  redoubled  by  the 
addition  of  shouts  from  the  populace,  a  veritable  and  splendid  hymn 
in  honor  of  Art." 

*  * 

Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  played  this  overture  in  Boston, 
December  4,  1871;  and  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  then  undoubtedly  spoke 
for  many  hearers  of  that  year: — 

"Save  us  from  more  acquaintance  with  the  Introduction  to  the 
'Meistersinger' !  It  is  hard,  harsh,  forced,  and  noisy,  ever  on  the  verge 
of  discord  (having  the  ungenial  effect  of  discord,  however  literally 
within  the  rules  of  counterpoint).^  It  is  a  kind  of  music  which  does 
not  treat  you  fairly,  but  bullies  you,  as  it  were,  by  its  superior  noise 
of  bulk,  as  physically  big  men  are  prone  to  do  who  can  so  easily  displace 
you  on  the  sidewalk.  We  doubt  not  there  is  better  music  in  the 
'Meistersinger';  for  this  could  never  have  won  the  prize  before  any 
guild,  whether  of  'old  fogy'  Philistines  or  fresh  young  hearts." 
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Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Oboes. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

C  ONTRA-B  ASSOON. 

Helleberg,  J. 


Trumpets. 

Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tuba. 
Lorenz,  O. 


Percussion. 


Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 


Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Represented  in  Washington  by 
W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  COMPANY 


BOStOn  New  NationaI  Theatre, 

Symphony  A  Washington. 

_^  t  A  Twenty-eighth  Season,  1908-J909. 

virCllCStrfl  Seventy-fifth  performance  in  Washington. 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 


THIRD  MATINEE, 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  5, 
AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Wagner Prelude  to  "  Lohengrin " 

Richard  Strauss      .        Tone  Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24 


Tschaikowsky  ,         .         .         Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin,  Op.  35 

I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Canzonetta:  Andante. 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo. 

Weber Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Oberon  " 


SOLOIST, 
MISCHA  ELMAN. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto. 
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Always  tbeKnabe 


1218=1220  F  STREET,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


"Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24    ...    .    Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

This  is  the  third  of  Richard  Strauss's  seven  tone-poems.  It  was 
composed  at  Weimar  in  1889,  and  in  date  of  composition  came  between 
"Don  Juan"  (1888)  and  "Till  Kulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche"  (1895). 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  "Tonkunstlerversammlung"  at  Eisen- 
ach, June  21,  1890. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  conductor,  February  6,  1897. 
It  was  performed  again  at  these  concerts,  March  18,  1899,  February  7, 
1903,  October  21,  1905,  April  21,  1906. 

The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  March 
8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  led  by  the  composer. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  *  and  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German:— 

In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 
Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf, 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmsf  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 

*  Rosch,  bom  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  music  at  Munich.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich.  In  1898  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Sommer  the  "  Genossenschaft  deutscher  Komponisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mixed  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  an  important  work. 
"  ".i  -o.^aatnetische  Streitfragen"  (1898),  about  von  Bulow's  published  letters,  programme  music,  etc.,  ana 
a  Study  of  Alexander  Ritter  (1898). 


SONGS  WORTH  SINGING 


KING  FISHER  BLUE  by  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.     2  Keys 

LOVE  ME  by  F.  P.  Tosti.     3  Keys      . 

I  HEAR  YOU  CALLING  ME  by  C.  Marshall.    3  Keys   . 

O,  FRAGRANT  MIGNONETTE  by  Laura  Lemon.     4  Keys 

TWO  SONGS  OF  ITALY  by  H.  Bath.    2  Keys        .      .  . 

A  THOUGHT  by  Chas.  J.  Roberts.     2  Keys 

BELL  AT  SEA  by  Stephen  Adams.     3  Keys      . 


Price 

,  60c, 

ti 

60c 

« 

60c. 

<< 

60c. 

n 

60c. 

it 

60c. 

a 

60c. 
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MADAME    TETRAZZINI 

Uses  exclusively  the 

HARDMAN  PIANO 

In  both  her  American  and  European  homes 


7o  my  Friends  ; 

Ifardman,  Peck  6°  Co. 
The    Hardman    Piano  is  my  choice.     I  therefore   use  lit 

exclusively. 


London,  May  29,  igo8. 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  COMPANY 

Established  1842 
FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO.,  1328  F  Street 


Um  des  Krankenbleiche  Ziige 
Spielt  ein  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 


Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  riittelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf's  Neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht ! 
Welch'  entsetzensvolles  Ringen! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon, 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille ! 


Kampfesmud'  zuruckgesunken, 
Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voruberschweben. 
Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend ! 
Dann  des  Junglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  ubend  und  erprobend — 
Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensgiiter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 
Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank'  auf  Schranke  seinem  Drangen. 
Glaubt  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "Halt!"  entgegen: 
"  Mach'  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 
Also  drangt  er,  also  kUmmt  er, 
Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang. 
Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein, 
Suchet,  ach !  und  findet's  nimmer. 


"OLD    VIOLINS" 


C.    H.    Hildebrandt    (EX   Son 

321  N.   HOWARD  STREET 

Established  1838  BALTIMORE,   MD. 
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Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 
Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 


Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht : 
Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung. 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp : — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.  Now  he 
has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood? 

But  Death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death!  What 
frightful  wrestling!  Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more! 
&  Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by  scene.  First  the  morning 
red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence !  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play- 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength — till  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transfigured  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 

'PHONE,  MAIN  6582 

WILSON  TICKET  BUREAU 

.  WILLIAM  L.  WILSON,  Manager 

J328    F   STREET,  IN    V.   F.  FREDERICK'S    MUSIC    STORE 


Tickets  for  all  amusements  may  be  reserved  in  advance  of  Public  Sale 


Attractions  under  the  Management  of 

Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE 

Season  1908-1909 

Paderewski  Recital,  February  4,  1909. 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  Company  Quartette,  February  11,  1909. 

Dr.  Wiilner,  German  Lieder  Singer,  February  24,  1909. 

Mme.  Emma  Eames  and  E.  Gogorza  Recital,  March  9,  1909. 

Olive  Fremstad,  Prima  Donna,  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  March 

17,  1909. 
And  five  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  3, 

December  1,  January  5,  February  16,  March  16,  and  others  to  be 

announced. 
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If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,  a  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ear.  "Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go ! "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's, 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks — alas !  and  finds  it  never. 
Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradually,  he 
can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the  last 
stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the  eye 
with  the  night  of  death. 

But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here:  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of  the  world. 

The  authorship  of  this  poem  in  blank  verse  was  for  some  years  un- 
known, and  the  prevailing  impression  was  that  the  poem  suggested 
the  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Ritter  *  wrote  the  poem 
after  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Strauss's  score;  and,  when  the  score 
was  sent  to  the  publisher,  the  poem  was  sent  with  it  for  insertion. 
Hausegger  in  his  life  of  Ritter  states  that  Strauss  asked  Ritter  to  write 
this  poem  (p. 87). 

Ritter  influenced  Strauss  mightily-  Strauss  said  of  him  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London)  :- 

"Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 

*  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1896.  Although  Ritter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  k'arva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Biilow,  and  studied  the  violin  with-  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  afterward 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1849-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  olay-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Biilow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  to 
conduct  in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wurzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-69.  was  spent  in  Paris  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wurzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Biilow.  After  von  Biilow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Wem  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger," 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral:  "Seraphische  Phantasie"; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  1891-92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  March  2,  1907.  A  life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 


Furs  of  beauty  and  durability  at  reasonable  prices. 
Garments  TO  ORDER  at  the  price  of  the  ready  made. 

L.  GESCHICKTER 

Manufacturing  Furrier 

WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

606  THIRTEENTH  STREET,  N.W.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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and  modern,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His  influence  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  storm-wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the  development  of 
the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods."  "Aus 
Italien"  was  composed  in  1886,  and  "Macbeth,"  the  first  of  the  tone- 
poems,  was  a  work  of  the  next  year.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
Gustav  Brecher,  in  his  "Richard  Strauss,"  characterizes  "Death  and 
Transfiguration,"  as  well  as  the  opera  "Guntram"  (1892-93),  as  a 
return  of  the  composer,  after  his  "Don  Juan,"  to  the  chromatic  style 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner;  and  he  insists  it  is  not  a  representative  work 
of  the  modern  Strauss. 

The  poem  by  Ritter  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  music  to  those  that  seek  eagerly  a  clew  and  are  not  content  with 
the  title.  The  analysts  have  been  busy  with  this  tone-poem  as  well  as 
the  others  of  Strauss.  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  has  written  a  pamphlet 
of  twenty  pages  with  twenty-one  musical  illustrations,  and  made  a 
delicate  distinction  between  Fever-theme  No.  1  and  Fever-theme  No. 
2.  Reimann  and  Brandes  have  been  more  moderate.  Strauss  him- 
self on  more  than  one  occasion  has  jested  at  the  expense  of  the  grubbing 
analysts. 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and  the  violas. 
A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood-wind  accompanied  by 


Capital,  $3,000,000  Surplus,  $1,700,000 
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horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the 
childhood  motive,  announced  by  the  oboe).  These  three  motives 
establish  the  mood  of  the  introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What  Mr.  Mauke 
characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive.  There  is  a 
mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  ///).  There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive, 
which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle.  The  second 
feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  myste- 
rious Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve) .  The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound 
to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle, 
the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola) .  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and 
kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and  strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death 
(drums  beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks).  There  is  contrapuntal  elab- 
oration of  the  Life-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.     The  Transfigu- 
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ration  motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and 
the  feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of 
orchestra.  There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive,  and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 


Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin,  Op.  35. 


Peter  Tschaikowsky 


(Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  spent  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1877-78  in  cities 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland.  March,  1878,  was  passed  at  Clarens.  On 
the  15th  of  that  month  he  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  the  weather  had 
been  unfavorable  for  walking,  and  that  therefore  he  had  spent  much 
time  in  hearing  and  playing  music  at  home.  "To-day  I  played  the 
whole  time  with  Kotek.*  I  have  not  heard  or  played  any  good  music 
for  so  long  that  I  thus  busy  myself  with  extraordinary  gusto.  Do 
you  know  the  French  composer  Lalo's  '  Spanish  Symphony '  ?  This 
piece  has  been  produced  by  the  now  very  modern  violinist  Sarasate." 
He  praised  Lalo's  work  for  "its  freshness,  piquant  rhvthms,  beauti- 
fully harmonized  melodies,"  and  added:  "Like  Leo  Delibes  and  Bizet, 
he  shuns  studiously  all  routine  commonplaces,  seeks  new  forms  with- 
out wishing  to  appear  profound,  and,  unlike  the  Germans,  cares  more 
for  musical  beauty  than  for  mere  respect  for  the  old  traditions."  Two 
days  after  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  working  on  a  pianoforte  sonata,  a  violin  concerto,  and  some 
smaller  pieces.  He  wrote  on  March  31  that  the  sonata  and  the  con- 
certo interested  him  exceedingly.  "For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
have  begun  to  work  on  a  new  piece  without  having  finished  the  pre- 
ceding one.     Until  now  I  have  always  followed  the  rule  not  to  begin  a 

,r~ "  *  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk,  in  the  eovern- 
ment  of  Moscow,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conserv- 
atory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Hiph  School  for  Music, 
Berlin.    Ai  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.    Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to  him. 
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new  piece  before  the  old  one  was  completed;  but  now  I  could  not 
withstand  the  temptation  to  sketch  the  concerto,  and  I  was  so  delighted 
with  the  work  that  I  put  the  sonata  aside ;  yet  now  and  then  I  go  back 
to  it."  He  wrote  to  the  publisher  Jurgenson  on  April  8:  "The  violin 
concerto  is  hurrying  towards  its  end.  I  fell  by  accident  on  the  idea  of 
composing  one,  but  I  started  the  work  and  was  seduced  by  it,  and  now 
the  sketches  are  almost  completed."  He  had  other  works  to  send 
to  him,  so  many  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  reserve  a  whole  railway 
car,  and  he  already  foresaw  Jurgenson  exclaiming,  "Go  to  the  devil!" 
They  would  not  meet  before  fall,  and  then  they  would  go  together  at 
once  into  a  tavern  for  a  friendly  drinking  set-to.  "Strange  to  say, 
I  cannot  think  of  myself  in  any  other  way  at  Moscow  than  sitting  in 
the  Kneipe  and  emptying  one  bottle  after  another."  The  next  day 
he  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  the  concerto  was  completed.  "I  shall 
now  play  it  through  several  times  with  Kotek,  who  is  still  here,  and 
then  score  it."  He  was  delayed  in  this  task  of  instrumentation  by 
brooding  over  gloomy  political  news,  for  Tschaikowsky  was  a  true 
patriot,  not  a  chauvinist.  He  wrote  on  April  15  that  his  "political 
fever"  had  about  run  its  course:  "The  first  movement  of  the  concerto 
is  now  all  ready,  i.e.,  copied  in  a  clear  hand  and  played  through.  I  am 
content  with  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  Andante,  and  I  shall 
either  better  it  radically  or  write  a  new  one.  The  Finale,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  is  as  successful  as  the  first  movement."  On  April  17  he 
wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "You  will  receive  my  concerto  before  it  is 
published.  I  shall  have  a  copy  of  it  made,  and  I'll  send  it  to  you 
probably  some  time  next  month.  I  wrote  to-day  another  Andante, 
which  corresponds  better  with  the  other  movements,  which  are  very 
complicated.  The  original  Andante  will  be  an  independent  violin 
piece,  and  I  shall  add  two  other  pieces  to  it,  which  I  have  yet  to  write. 
These  three  pieces  will  make  one  opus.*  I  consider  the  concerto  now 
as  completed,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  rush  at  the  scoring  of  it,  so  that 
I  can  leave  here  without  having  this  work  any  longer  before  me." 
Tschaikowsky  was  home  at  Brailow  in  May,  and  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 

*  This  Andante  and  two  other  pieces,  composed  in  May,  1878,  at  Brailow,  were  published  in  1878  ai 
"Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher,"  Op.  42. 
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von  Meek  on  June  10:  "Your  frank  judgment  on  my  violin  concerto 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  would  have  been  very  disagreeable  to  me, 
if  you,  from  any  fear  of  wounding  the  petty  pride  of  a  composer,  had 
kept  back  your  opinion.  However,  I  must  defend  a  little  the  first 
movement  of  the  concerto.  Of  course,  it  houses,  as  does  every  piece 
that  serves  virtuoso  purposes,  much  that  appeals  chiefly  to  the  mind ; 
nevertheless,  the  themes  are  not  painfully  evolved:  the  plan  of  this 
movement  sprang  suddenly  in  my  head,  and  quickly  ran  into  its  mould. 
I  shall  not  give  up  the  hope  that  in  time  the  piece  will  give  you  greater 
pleasure." 

The  concerto,  dedicated  at  first  to  Leopold  Auer,  but  afterward  to 
Adolf  Brodsky, — and  thereby  hangs  a  tale, — was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  4,  1881.  Brodsky 
was  the  solo  violinist. 

The  first  movement  was  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment  on  February  11,  1888,  but  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  of  the  whole  work  was  by  Miss  Maud 
Powell  (now  Mrs.  Turner)  at  New  York,  January  19,  1889.  The  first 
performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  by  Mr.  Brodsky  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January  13,  1893. 

The  second  and  third  movements  were  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski  on 
December  2,  1893;  the  whole  concerto  was  played  at  like  concerts  by 
Mr.  Alexandre  Petschnikoff  on  January  27,  1900,  by  Miss  Maud  Powell 
on  April  13,  1901,  by  Mr.  Karl  Barleben,  April  1,  1905,  and  by  Mr. 
Petschnikoff,  November  24,  1906. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and   strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  D  major,  4-4,  opens  with 
brief  preluding  in  strings  and  wopd-wind,  but  without  any  thematic 
connection  with  what  is  to  follow.  There  are  then  hints  in  the  strings 
at  the  first  theme.  They  are  developed  in  a  crescendo,  which  leads 
to  the  introduction  of  the  solo  violin.     After  a  few  preliminary  measures 
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the  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  first  theme,  develops  it,  and  passes 
on  to  passage-work.  It  also  gives  out  the  second  theme  (A  major), 
develops  it,  and  again  passes  on  to  subsidiary  passage-work.  The 
free  fantasia  opens  with  the  first  theme,  //,  as  an  orchestral  tutti  in  A 
major.  Instead  of  elaborate  working-out  there  is  ornamental  passage- 
work  for  the  solo  violin.  An  unaccompanied  cadenza  brings  in  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  D  major  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
of  the  movement ;  this  third  part  is  in  regular  relation  to  the  first  part. 
There  is  a  long  coda. 

The  second  movement  (Canzonetta:  Andante,  G  minor,  3-4)  begins 
with  a  dozen  introductory  measures  in  wood-wind  and  horns  after  the 
nature  of  a  free  instrumental  ritornello.  The  song  itself  is  sung  by 
the  solo  violin.  At  the  close  of  the  first  theme,  flute  and  clarinet  take 
up  the  initial  phrase  in  imitation.  The  violin  sings  the  second  theme 
in  E-flat  major,  and,  after  some  flowing  passage-work,  brings  back 
the  first  theme  with  clarinet  arpeggios.  There  is  more  passage-work 
for  the  solo  violin.  The  strange  harmonies  of  the  ritornello  are  heard 
again,  but  are  interrupted  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  a  short  coda, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Finale. 

The  Finale  (Allegro  vivacissimo,  D  major,  2-4)  is  a  rondo  based 
on  two  themes  of  Russian  character.  The  first  is  introduced  in  A 
major  by  the  solo  violin  and  afterward  tossed  about  in  F-sharp  minor 
by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  sudden  shif tings  of  tonality  and  un- 
common harmonic  progressions.  There  is  a  final,  delirious  climax. 
Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Clarens  about  the  time 
he  began  work  on  this  concerto :   "I  will  say,  as  regards  the  specifically 
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Russian  elements  in  my  compositions,  that  I  often  and  intentionally 
begin  a  work  in  which  one  or  two  folk-tunes  will  be  developed.  Often 
this  happens  of  itself,  without  intention,  as  in  the  Finale  of  our  sym- 
phony." "Our"  symphony  is  the  fourth.  "My  melodies  and  har- 
monies of  folk-song  character  come  from  the  fact  that  I  grew  up  in 
the  country,  and  in  my  earliest  childhood  was  impressed  by  the  inde- 
scribable beauty  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Russian  folk-music; 
also  from  this,  that  I  love  passionately  the  Russian  character  in  all 
its  expression;  in  short,  I  am  a  Russian  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
word." 

This  Finale  is  Russian  in  many  ways,  as  in  the  characteristic  trick 
of  repeating  a  phrase  with  almost  endless  repetitions. 

* 
*  * 

The  concerto  was  dedicated  first  to  Leopold  Auer.*  Tschaikowsky, 
in  the  Diary  of  his  tour  in  1888,  wrote:  "I  do  not  know  whether  my 
dedication  was  flattering  to  Mr.  Auer,  but  in  spite  of  his  genuine  friend- 
ship he  never  tried  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  this  concerto.  He 
pronounced  it  impossible  to  play,  and  this  verdict,  coming  from  such 
an  authority  as  the  Petersburg  virtuoso,  had  the  effect  of  casting  this 
unfortunate  child  of  my  imagination  for  many  years  to  come  into  the 
limbo  of  hopelessly  forgotten  things."  The  composer  about  seven 
years  before  this  wrote  to  Jurgenson  from  Rome  (December  27,  1881) 
that  Auer  had  been  "intriguing  against  him."  Peter's  brother  Modest 
explains  this  by  saying :  "It  had  been  reported  to  Peter  that  Auer  had 
dissuaded  Emile  Sauret  from  playing  the  concerto  in  St.  Petersburg"; 

''  *  Leopold  Auer,  a  celebrated  violinist,  was  born  at  Vesprem,  Hungary,  on  June  7,  1845.  He  studied  under 
Ridley  Kohne  at  the  Budapest  Conservatory,  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  under  Dont,  and  finally  at  Hanover 
with  Joachim.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  concert-master  at  Diisseldorf;  in  1866  he  accepted  a  like  position 
at  Hamburg;  and  since  1868  he  has  been  solo  violinist  to  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias,  and  teacher  of  the  vio- 
lin at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  from  1887 
to  1892;    he  was  ennobled  in  1895;  and  in  1903  he  was  named  Imperial  State  Councillor. 
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but  Modest  also  adds  that  Auer  changed  his  opinion  many  years  after, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  interpreters  of  the  concerto. 
The  first  that  dared  to  play  it  was  Adolf  Brodsky.*  An  interesting 
letter  from  him  to  Tschaikowsky  after  the  first  performance  in  Vienna 
(1881)  is  published  in  Modest's  Life  of  his  brother  (vol.  ii.  p.  177):-"! 
had  the  wish  to- play  the  concerto  in  public  ever  since  I  first  looked  it 
through.  That  was  two  years  ago.  I  often  took  it  up  and  often  put 
it  down,  because  my  laziness  was  stronger  than  my  wish  to  reach  the 
goal.  You  have,  indeed,  crammed  too  many  difficulties  into  it.  I 
played  it  last  year  in  Paris  to  Laroche,  but  so  badly  that  he  could  gain 
no  true  idea  of  the  work;  nevertheless,  he  was  pleased  with  it.  That 
journey  to  Paris  which  turned  out  unluckily  for  me — I  had  to  bear  many 
rude  things  from  Colonne  and  Pasdeloup — fired  my  energy  (misfortune 
always  does  this  to  me,  but  when  I  am  fortunate  .then  am  I  weak)  so 
that,  back  in  Russia,  I  took  up  the  concerto  with  burning  zeal.  It  is 
wonderfully  beautiful !  One  can  play  it  again  and  again  and  never  be 
bored;  and  this  is  a  most  important  circumstance  for  the  conquering 
of  its  difficulties.  When  I  felt  myself  sure  of  it,  I  determined  to  try 
my  luck  in  Vienna.  Now  I  come  to  the  point  where  I  must  say  to  you 
that  you  should  not  thank  me :  I  should  thank  you ;  for  it  was  only  the 
wish  to  know  the  new  concerto  that  induced  Hans  Richter  and  later  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  to  hear  me  play  and  grant  my  participation 
in  one  of  these  concerts.  The  concerto  was  not  liked  at  the  rehearsal 
of  the  new  pieces,  although  I  came  out  successfully  on  its  shoulders. 
It  would  have  been  most  unthankful  on  my  part,  had  I  not  strained 
every  nerve  to  pull  my  benefactor  through  behind  me.  Finally  we 
were  admitted  to  the  Philharmonic  concert.  I  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
one  rehearsal,  and  much  time  was  lost  there  in  the  correction  of ]  the 

*  Adolf  Brodsky,  a  distinguished  violinist  and  quartet  player,  was  born  at  Taganrog,  Russia,  on  March 
21,  1851.  He  played  as  a  child  at  Odessa  in  i860,  and  a  rich  citizen  of  that  town  was  so  interested  in  him 
that  he  sent  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  with  Hellmesberger  at  the  Conservatory  (1862-63).  He  became 
a  member  of  his  teacher's  quartet,  and  was  soloist  of  the  court  opera  orchestra (1868-70).  A  long  concert 
tour  ended  at  Moscow  in  1873,  and  there  he  studied  with  Laub,  and  in  1875  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Con- 
servatory. In  1879  he  went  to  Kieff  to  conduct  symphony  concerts,  and  in  1881  he  wandered  as  a  virtuoso, 
playing  with  great  success  in  leading  cities,  until  he  settled  in  Leipsic,  1882-83,  as  teacher  of  the  violin  at 
the  Conservatory.  In  i8Qi*he  was  called  to  New  York,  where  he  lived  until  1894.  In  1894  he  lived  in  Berlin. 
The  next  year  he  was  invited  to  be  the  director  of  the  College  of  Music,  Manchester  (England).  He  played 
in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  November  28,  1891  (Brahms's  Concerto).  He  also  played  here  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York  and  in  quartet. 
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parts,  that  swarmed  with  errors.  The  players  determined  to  accom- 
pany everything  pianissimo,  not  to  go  to  smash;  naturally,  the  work, 
which  demands  many  nuances,  even  in  the  accompaniment,  suffered 
thereby.     Richter  wished  to  make  some  cuts,  but  I  did  not  allow  it."  * 

The  concerto  came  immediately  after  a  divertimento  by  Mozart. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  Viennese  critics  and  of  Brodsky  there 
was  a  furious  mixture  of  applause  and  hissing  after  the  performance. 
The  applause  prevailed,  and  Brodsky  was  thrice  recalled,  which  showed 
that  the  hissing  was  directed  against  the  work,  not  the  interpreter. 
Out  of  ten  critics  only  two,  and  they  were  the  least  important,  reviewed 
the  concerto  favorably.  The  review  by  Bduard  Hanslick,  who  was 
born  hating  programme  music  and  the  Russian  school,  was  extravagant 
in  its  bitterness,  and  caused  Tschaikowsky  long-continued  distress, 
although  Brodsky,  Carl  Halir,  and  other  violinists  soon  made  his  con- 
certo popular.  Tschaikowsky  wrote  from  Rome,  January  8,  1882, 
to  Jurgenson:  "My  dear,  I  saw  lately  in  a  caf6  a  number  of  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  in  which  Hanslick  speaks  so  curiously  about  my  violin 
concerto  that  I  beg  you  to  read  it.  Besides  other  reproaches  he  cen- 
sures Brodsky  for  having  chosen  it.  If  you  know  Brodsky's  address, 
please  write  to  him  that  I  am  moved  deeply  by  the  courage  shown  by 
him  in  playing  so  difficult  and  ungrateful  a  piece  before  a  most  prej- 
udiced audience.  If  Kotek,  my  best  friend,  were  so  cowardly  and 
pusillanimous  as  to  change  his  intention  of  acquainting  the  St.  Peters- 
burg public  with  this  concerto,  although  it  was  his  pressing  duty  to 
play  it,  for  he  is  responsible  in  the  matter  of  ease  of  execution  of  the 
piece ;  if  Auer,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  intrigued  against  me, 
so  am  I  doubly  thankful  to  dear  Brodsky,  in  that  for  my  sake  he  must 
stand  the  curses  of  the  Viennese  journals." 

The  review  of  Hanslick  is  preserved  in  the  volume  of  his  collected 
feuilletons  entitled  "Concerte,  Componisten,  und  Virtu osen  der  letz- 
ten  funfzehn  Jahre,  1870-1885,"  pp.  295,  296  (Berlin,  1886).  The 
criticism  in  its  fierce  extravagance  now  seems  to  us  amusing.     Here 

*  For  an  entertaining  account  of  Brodsky  and  his  life  in  Leipsic,  given  by  Tschaikowsky  himself  in  his 
above  mentioned  Diary,  see  Rosa  Newmarch's  "Tschaikowsky,"  pp.  180-196  (London,  1890). 
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are  extracts:  "For  a  while  the  concerto  has  proportion,  is  musical,  and 
is  not  without  genius,  but  soon  savagery  gains  the  upper  hand  and  lords 
it  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The  violin  is  no  longer  played: 
it  is  yanked  about,  it  is  torn  asunder,  it  is  beaten  black  and  blue.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible,  for  any  one  to  conquer  these  hair- 
raising  difficulties,  but  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Brodsky  martyrized  his 
hearers  as  well  as  himself.  The  Adagio,  with  its  tender  national 
melody,  almost  conciliates,  almost  wins  us.  But  it  breaks  off  abruptly 
to  make  way  for  a  finale  that  puts  us  in  the  midst  of  the  brutal  and 
wretched  jollity  of  a  Russian  kermess.  We  see  wild  and  vulgar  faces, 
we  hear  curses,  we  smell  bad  brandy.  Friedrich  Vischer  once  asserted 
in  reference  to  lascivious  paintings  that  there  are  pictures  which  'stink 
in  the  eye.'  Tschaikowsky's  violin  concerto  brings  to  us  for  the  first 
time  the  horrid  idea  that  there  may  be  music  that  stinks  in  the  ear." 
Modest  Tschaikowsky  tells  us  that  this  article  disquieted  Peter  till  he 
died ;  that  he  knew  it  by  heart,  as  he  did  an  adverse  criticism  written 
by  Cesar  Cui  in  1866. 

How  Tschaikowsky  felt  toward  Kotek  may  be  known  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  his  own  brother  Anatol  from  Rome,  January  12,  1882: 
' '  I  have  been  carrying  on  a  singular  correspondence  with  Kotek.  He 
did  not  answer  my  letter  in  any  way,  but  he  wrote  to  me  first  after  his 
return  to  St.  Petersburg  that  he  had  not  played  the  concerto  because 
Sauret  was  going  to  play  it.  I  answered  him  that  Sauret  was  at  any 
rate  too  lazy  to  play  it;  that  the  question  was  not  about  Sauret  or 
about  the  concerto,  but  about  him,  Kotek,  from  whom  I  had  expected 
more  self-sacrifice  on  my  account  and  more  simple  courage.  He  did 
not  answer  this  for  a  long  time,  but  yesterday  I  at  last  received  a  very 
silly  note  from  him.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
had  only  a  month  before  his  engagement,  so  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  to  study  the  piece  (he  had  already  sweated  over  it  for  a  month) . 
He  furthermore  said  that  it  was  a  curious  thing  to  ask  of  him  to  play 
in  a  strange  city  a  concerto  '  that  had  not  yet  been  played, '  especially 
during  the  presence  there  of  Sarasate.  I  answered  his  stupid  letter 
to-day  and  in  a  fitting  manner." 
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"Afterwards,"  said  Tschaikowsky  in  his  "Diary,  "Brodsky  played 
the  'stinking  concerto'  everywhere,  and  everywhere  the  critics  abused 
him  in  the  same  style  as  Hanslick.  But  the  deed  was  done;  my  con- 
certo was  saved,  and  is  now  frequently  played  in  Western  Europe, 
especially  since  there  came  to  Brodsky's  assistance  another  fine  violinist, 
young  Halir." 


ENTR'ACTE. 

LIGHTER   SIDE   OF   WAGNER. 

(From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London.) 

Nowadays  we  all  take  our  Wagner  with  uncommon  and  uninterrupted 
seriousness.  "And  well  we  might,"  quoth  one,  which  is  perfectly  true. 
It  is,  of  course,  an  uncommonly  serious  matter  to  have  to  arrive  at 
Covent  Garden  at  four  o'clock  on  a  sunny  afternoon  in  June  and  remain 
there,  on  and  off,  till  well  on  towards  midnight,  and  in  a  milder  form, 
also,  it  gives  one  pause  to  remain  in  one's  seat  for  some  two  and  a  half 
hours  without  moving.  But,  though  this  belongs  to  the  heavy  side  of 
Wagner,  the  blame  for  its  invention  most  certainly  does  not  rest  with 
him.  I  imagine  that  no  human  being  would  feel  the  physical  discom- 
fort of  sitting  through  "Gotterdammerung"  without  the  usual  pauses 
so  exacting  as  a  similar  sitting  through  possibly  either,  and  certainly 
the  second  part,  of  Goethe's  "Faust,"  as  it  used  to  be,  and  no  doubt 
still  is,  played  in  many  German  theatres  at  Easter  time.  But  there 
is  a  side  of  Wagner  which  is  less  serious  than  the  rest.  A  good  deal 
of  capital  could  be  made  out  of  Wagner's  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes, 
the  Rhine-maidens  being  included  in  the  last  category  for  the  sake  of 
completeness.  But  that  is  not  only  cheap:  it  is  also  stale.  For  the 
press  ancestors  of  the  present-day  critics  left  no  fur  on  the  bear,  no 
feather  on  the  various  birds,  no  wool  on  the  rams,  no  scales  on  the 
dragon,  serpent,  and  so  on,  not' a  hair  in  the  mane  or  tail  of  Grane, 
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so  scalding  were  their  denunciations.  Yet  the  birds  and  the  beasts  and 
the  fishes,  otherwise  the  ravens,  the  bear,  the  rams,  the  horse,  and 
the  Rhine  maidens  still  perform  their  functions  as  in  the  heyday  of 
their  greatest  abuse. 

They  must  have  been  a  cheery  crew,  those  early  critics,  as  certainly 
they  were  happy  in  their  good  fortune  in  having  so  great  a  bird  to  pluck, 
or,  as  the  popular  phrase  had  it  once  upon  a  time,  a  bubble  to  prick. 
Nowadays  there  are  by  comparison  a  few  mere  sparrows  for  the  prey 
of  the  critics.  And  no  one  will  deny  that  the  elder  generation  did  that 
they  set  out  to  do  with  a  rare  completeness,  even  if  their  efforts  have 
proved  in  course  of  time  to  have  been  unavailing.  Not  all  were  either 
vindictive  or  venomous.  Indeed,  the  fun  was  mildly  furious  at  times. 
Thus  a  foreigner  once  quoted  (more  or  less)  the  rubric,  "Brunnhilde 
flings  herself  wildly  on  to  the  horse,  and  leaps  with  it  'cum  Grane  salis' 
into  the  burning  pyre."  Quite  a  good  joke  that.  Of  course,  no  good 
Wagnerite — and  there  are  some — need  be  reminded  that  Grane  is  the 
name  of  Briinnhilde's  steed.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  a  picture 
appeared  in  which  a  presumably  typical  German  operatic  director 
was  drawn  as  he  inspected  his  troupe  of  leading"  ladies."  "None  of 
our  singers  weigh  less  than  one  hundred  kilos;  we  can,  therefore,  only 
produce  Wagner  operas,"  he  is  made  to  remark. 

This  particular  form  of  wit  was  the  common  property  of  all  countries 
for  a  time.  It  was,  unhappily,  reserved  for  England  to  heap  the  heav- 
iest calumny  on  the  wretched  Wagner's  head,  and,  perhaps,  never  had 
critic  previously  driven  his  quill  so  furiously  as  when  a  Londoner  wrote 
an  almost  historical  diatribe  against  Wagner  at  the  Philharmonic  in 
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i855-  The  overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  was  described  as  the 
"most  abominable  and  horrible  of  all  his  productions,"  and  among 
other  fancy  expletives  were,  "A  mass  of  worthless  rubbish,"  which  was 
applied  to  "Lohengrin,"  as  "insufferably  dull"  was  applied  to  "Tann- 
hauser."  But  the  poor  man,  Wagner,  was  himself  even  more  roundly 
abused  than  his  music.  One  writer  rather  cruelly  dubbed  him  in  cold 
print  a  politically-defamed  traitor,  who  was  "wanted"  by  the  police. 
Perhaps  Wagner  felt  none  of  these  pin-pricks,  if,  indeed,  they  came  to 
his  knowledge.  But  one  can  imagine  his  "squirming"  at  being  de- 
scribed, tout  court,  as  "no  musician  whatever."  "Absolute  chaos," 
'  'Wild,  aimless  cacophony,"  even  ' '  What  is  music  to  him  or  he  to  music  ? 
His  puny  feeling  for  pure  melody  can  only  be  compared  with  matri- 
cide," and  the  thousand  and  one  similar  expressions  may,  or  may  not, 
have  amused  Wagner.  But  "no  musician  whatever," — that  is  quite 
another  story. 

Wagner,  of  course,  was  not  all  his  days  to  be  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously seriously  worried  by  his  critics.  When  he  had  "arrived" 
in  the  public  estimation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  most  who  wrote  about, 
him,  he  was  a  very  great  man  indeed,  as  we  all  know.  But,  even 
so,  he  was  not  permitted  invariably  to  have  matters  entirely  his  own 
way.  For  it  is  recorded,  though  I  have  not  seen  the  tale  in  English 
before,  that,  after  the  production  of  "The  Nibelung's  Ring,"  the  Kaiser 
sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  inform  ' '  Wagner  of  his  Majesty's  wish  to  speak 
with  him."  Wagner,  however,  had  withdrawn  to  his  room,  whence 
he  refused  to  move,  even  when  the  aide-de-camp  had  retired,  returned, 
and  repeated  the  request.     At  last  the  composer  was  induced  to  visit 
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the  Kaiser's  box,  when  his  Majesty  said:  "Dear  Wagner,  I  am  delighted 
that  I  do  not  play  the  flute  as  my  great  ancestor  played  it,  for  otherwise 
you  would  finally  have  compelled  me  to  play  in  your  orchestra.  This 
is  all  I  wish  to  say." 

Of  pictures  dealing  with  the  light  side  of  Wagner  there  is  no  end. 
Not  the  least  amusing  of  them  is  that  from  a  Berlin  newspaper,  which 
depicts  the  arrival  of  Lohengrin  upon  a  "patent  steam-swan,"  which 
carries  on  its  breast  what  appears  (or  deserves)  to  be  the  German  equiv- 
alent of  the  initials  "T.  C.  C."  In  another,  Briinnhilde  is  shown  asleep, 
awaiting  Siegfried's  arrival.  On  the  rock  at  her  side  is  seen  a  tablet 
bearing  the  legend,  "Wotan's  Fire  Insurance."  The  remainder  is  lost 
beneath  the  rock's  mossy  covering. 

For  the  looker-on  there  is  an  abudance  of  fun  and  laughter  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  lighter  side  of  Wagner.  As  I  have  said,  all  the  world 
nowadays  regards  with  utmost  complacency  the  man  who  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  was,  according  to  the  press,  hardly  less  than  an  unmitigated 
scoundrel  in  virtue  of  his  ideas  of  musical  art.  So  the  world  wags. 
Very  similar,  if  not  so  violent,  things  are  being  said  of  the  would-be 
"path-breakers"  of  to-day,  and  no  doubt  to-morrow  they  will  be 
repeated  of  yet  others.  Fortunately,  time  brings  its  revenges.  With 
one  of  these  bygone  attacks — a  quotation  from  a  technical  jeu  d' esprit, 
written  many  years  ago  after  a  performance  of  "Siegfried"  at  Covent 
Garden  by  a  distinguished  scientist — this  article  may  come  to  a  close: 

"With  our  usual  desire  of  keeping  our  readers  informed  of  all  that 
goes  on,  we  sent  our  metallurgist  to  represent  us  at  a  recent  performance 
of  'Siegfried.'  He  reports  that  the  art  of  casting  steel  is  quite  old, 
as  it  was  known  in  pre-historic  times.  The  only  property  left  to  Sieg- 
fried was  a  broken  sword.  This  Mime,  obviously  a  registered  plumber, 
had  failed  to  mend.  So  Siegfried,  a  non-union  man,  decided  he  would 
repair  the  article.  Mime  told  him  to  solder  it,  as  far  as  could  be  made 
out.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  'Siegfried '  is  the  third  volume  of  a  four- 
volume  opera,  and  as,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  German  language, 
the  verbs  all  come  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume,  at  whose  perform- 
ance we  have  not  been  represented,  we  cannot  give  accurate  details 
as  to  the  proposed  methodv  of  soldering.  Siegfried,  however  black 
his  character  in  other  ways,  was  no  plumber,  and,  as  the  sword  was 
not  for  the  British  Army,  he  refused  to  repair  it  with  solder.  He 
clamped  the  pieces  in  a  fifteen-shilling  vise,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  quick-gripping  kinds,  and  filed  it  into  'shreds,'  which  shows  the 
curious  molecular  structure  of  early  cast  steel.  The  pre-historic  fitter 
holds  a  14-inch  rough-cut  in  one  hand,  and  gives  it  a  seesaw  motion, 
while  he  waves  the  other  hand  above  his  head,  and  sings  lustily,  but 
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with  unjust  intonation.  Finally,  the  shreds  were  put  in  a  Battersea 
5-lb.  crucible,  which  was  perched  on  the  top  of  a  cool  part  of  the  fire. 
After  being  sung  at  for  a  little  time,  the  shreds  succumbed  and  fused, 
as  they  could  not  stand  a  tremolo,  and  they  were  poured  into  a  mould 
resembling  one  of  the  cases  in  which  fish-slices  for  wedding  presents 
are  sold.  The  whole  mould  was  then  quenched  in  water  and  the  fin- 
ished blade  taken  out.  Siegfried  poked  the  fire  with  it,  laid  it  on  the 
anvil,  and  hammered  the  anvil,  producing  sparks  that  must  have  made 
the  lamps  of  the  other  consumers  on  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply 
Company's  circuit  jump  badly.  The  blade  was  now  finished.  If 
Siegfried  had  had  any  of  the  blood  of  the  famous  Ritter  Kuno  in  his 
veins,  he  might  have  utilized  the  dragon's  blood  for  tempering  the 
sword,  as  Fafner's  internals  were  at  about  1,000  degrees  C,  and  glowed 
through  cracks  in  his  sides.  The  sword  finally  cut  the  anvil  clean  in 
two,  or  would  have  done  so  if  the  anvil  had  not  fallen  in  two  before 
the  sword  was  even  raised,  the  catch  having  been  released  prematurely." 


MUSIC   IN  FINLAND. 

The  Musical  Courier  (London)  published  in  1899  a  sketch  of  the 
early  history  of  music  in  Finland.  This  article,  signed  A.  Ingman, 
is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  Sibelius's  two 
pieces. 

"For  the  right  judgment  of  the  character  of  this  music  a  short  pre- 
liminary sketch  as  to  the  origin  of  the  people  seems  necessary.  We 
learn  from  history  that  the  Finns  belong  to  a  tribe  of  the  Aryan  and 
Turanian  race,  called  Ugro-Finns,  being  first  spoken  of  in  the  second 
century  by  Ptolemaeus.  About  five  hundred  years  later  they  settled 
on  the  Finnish  peninsula,  gradually  driving  the  Laps,  who  then  occu- 
pied the  country,  towards  the  North,  into  those  regions  now  known 
as  Lapland.  In  the  twelfth  century  Swedish  influence  took  root  among 
the  people,  when  King  Erik  Yedwardson  undertook  the  first  crusade 
to  Finland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  in  1157  became  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  two  first  bishops — Saint  Henry  and  Saint  Thomas — 
being,  by  the  way,  English  by  birth.  By  a  treaty  from  1323  the  whole 
country  was  subdued,  remaining  under  Swedish  government  until 
1809,  when,  after  several  wars  with  Russia,  Tsar  Alexander  I.  became 
Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  confirming  by  his  'Act  of  Assurance  to  the 
Finnish  people,'  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  constitution,  as 
runs  the  edict,  'for  the  time  of  his  reign  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors.' 
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"The  rich  imagination  of  the  I^inns  and  their  prominent  mental 
endowments  are  manifested  in  their  mythology  contained  in  the  grand 
national  epic,  'Kalevala.'*  The  folk-songs  testify  the  deep  musical 
vein  of  the  people.  The  Finnish  tunes  are  of  a  simple,  melancholy, 
soft  character,  breathing  the  air  of  the  lonely  scenery  where  they  were 
first  sung;  for  there  is  a  profound  solitude  in  that  beautiful  'land  of 
the  thousand  lakes,'  as  it  has  been  called,  a  loneliness  so  entire  that  it 
can  be  imagined  only  by  those  who  have  spent  some  time  there,  an 
autumnal  day,  for  instance,  in  those  vast  forests,  or  a  clear  summer 
night  on  one  of  its  innumerable  waters.  There  is  a  sublime  quietude, 
something  desolate,  over  those  nights  of  endless  light,  which  deeply 
impresses  the  native,  and  still  more  strangely  touches  the  mind  of  the 
foreigner.  At  intervals  such  a  one  is  overcome  by  those  moods,  often 
pictured  in  the  songs,  some  of  which  are  full  of  subdued  resignation 
to  fate,  most  touchingly  demonstrating  that  the  people  'learned  in 
suffering  what  it  taught  in  song.'  The  rough  climate  made  the  Finns 
sturdy  in  resistance,  and  all  the  hard  trials  which  in  course  of  time 
broke  in  upon  them  were  braved  valiantly,  until  better  days  dawned 
agai'n.  This  theme  of  a  'hope  on,  hope  ever,'  is  highly  applicable  to 
the  nation.  Even  some  of  their  erotic  songs  bear  this  feature, — the 
rejected  lover  seldom  despairs, — -although  there  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions of  a  very  passionate  colouring.  Many  are  a  mere  communion 
with  the  singer's  nearest  and  truest  friend, — the  beauty  of  nature 
around  him. 

"The  original  instrument  (constructed  somewhat  like  a  harp)  to 
which  these  idyllic  strains  were  sung  is  called  '  Kantele. 'f  The  na- 
tional epic,  'Kalevala,'  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Crawford,  con- 

*  Max  Miiller  said  of  this  epic:  "A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and  a  Wainamoinen  was  not  a  Homer.  But  if 
the  poet  may  take  his  colors  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with 
whom  he  lives,  'Kalevala'  possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  'Iliad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  'Mahabharata,'  the  'Shah- 
nameh,'  and  the  '  Nibelunge.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Longfellow  was  accused  in  1855  of  having  borrowed 
'the  entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents'  of  'Hiawatha'  from  the  'Kalevala.'  The 
accusation,  made  originally  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  led  to  a  long  discussion  in  this 
country  and  England.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  published  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in  support  and  in  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  in  the  Alhenceum  (London),  December  29,  1855,  in  which  he  decided  that  'Hiawatha'  was 
written  in  'a  modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  accordingto 
the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste';  but  Freiligrath,  familiar  with  Finnish 
runes,  saw  no  imitation  of  plot  or  incidents  by  Longfellow."  The  "Kalevala."  translated  from  the  original 
Finnish  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  corresponding  member  of  the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  was  included 
^in  1908  in  Everyman's  Library,  and  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  all. — P.  H. 

t  A  kantele  was  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  It  was  a  horizontal  sort  of  the  lute  as  known  to 
th«-  Greeks.  It  had  sixteen  steel  strings,  and  its  compass  was  from  D,  third  line  of  the  bass  staff,  to  E, 
fourth  space  of  the  treble  staff,  in  the  tonality  of  G  major.  Its  greatest  length  was  about  thirty  inches;  its 
greatest  width,  about  ten  inches.  The  late  General  Neovius,  of  Helsingfors,  invented  a  kantele  to  be  played 
with  a  bow  in  the  accompaniment  of  song.  This  instrument  looks  like  a  violin  box;  it  has  two  strings,_  and 
requires  two  players,  who,  on  each  side  of  the  instrument,  rub  a  bow  on  the  string  nearer  him.  For  a  minute 
description  of  this  kantele  and  the  curious  manner  of  tuning  see  Victor  Charles  Mahillon's  "Catalogue  du 
Musee  instrumental  du  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  9-11  (Ghent,  1900). — P.  H. 
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tains  the  ancient  myth  of  the  origin  of  this  instrument,  beginning  with 
the  fortieth  canto. 

"Wainamoinen,  the  inspired  bard  and  ideal  musician — thus  runs 
the  tale — out  of  the  jawbones  of  a  big  fish  had  made  himself  an  uncom- 
monly lovely  specimen  of  an  instrument,  which  he  called  kantele. 
For  strings  he  took  some  hairs  from  the  mane  of  the  bad  spirit's  (Hiisi's) 
horse,  which  gave  it  a  mysterious,  bewitching  sound.  When  singing 
to  its  accompaniment,  he,  by  his  soul-compelling  mighty  melodies, 
awakened  the  sympathy  of  all  beings,  charming  and  ruling  the  powers 
of  nature  around  him.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  descended 
from  heaven  to  listen  to  the  songster  who  was  himself  touched  to  tears 
by  the  power  of  his  own  song. 

"His  happiness,  however,  did  not  last  very  long.  The  harp,  his 
greatest  comfort,  was  lost  in  the  waves,  where  it  was  found  by  the  sea 
nymphs  and  the  water  king,  to  their  eternal  joy.  When  sounding  the 
i  chords  to  their  fair  songs  of  old,  the  waves  carried  the  tunes  along  to  the 
shores,  whence  they  were  distantly  echoed  back  by  the  rocks  around; 
and  this,  one  says,  causes  the  melancholy  feelings  which  overcome  the 
wanderer  at  the  lonely  quietude  of  the  clear  northern  summer  nights. 

"Deploring  the  loss  of  his  kantele,  old  Wainamoinen,  the  bard, 
was  driving  restlessly  along  through  the  fields,  wailing  aloud.  There 
he  happened  to  see  a  young  birch  complaining  of  its  sad  lot:  in  vain, 
it  said,  it  dressed  itself  so  fairly  in  tender  foliage,  in  vain  it  allowed 
the  summer  breezes  to  come  and  play  with  its  rustling  leaves,  nobody 
enjoyed  it.  It  was  born  to  'lament  in  the  cold,  to  tremble  at  the  frost' 
of  the  long  dreary  winter.  But  the  songster  took  pity  upon  it,  saying 
that  from  it  should  spring  the  eternal  joy  and  comfort  of  mankind, 
and  so  he  carved  himself  a  new  harp  from  the  tender  birch-tree's  wood. 
For  chords  he  asked  the  tresses  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  whom  he  met 
in  the  bower  waiting  for  her  lover.  By  means  of  this  golden  hair, 
her  languishing  sighs  crept  into  the  instrument,  which  sounded  more 
fascinating  than  ever  the  old  one  did.  This  restored  to  the  bard  the 
full  possession  of  his  supernatural  power.  His  success  henceforth  was 
something  unheard  of. 

"The  following  cantos  may  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  the  epic:  A  maiden,  Mariatta,  and  a  child  (the 
Virgin  Mary  and  Christ)  came  to  deprive  the  bard  of  his  reign.  He 
found  that  his  time  had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  once  more  took  his 
harp.  He  sang  for  the  last  time,  and  by  words  of  magic  power  he' 
called  into  existence  a  copper  boat.  On  this  he  took  his  departure, 
passing  away  over  the  waste  of  waters,  sailing  slowly  toward  the  un- 
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fathomable  depth  of  space,  bequeathing  his  harp,  as  a  remembrance 
of  him,  to  his  own  people  for  their  everlasting  bliss. 

"The  period  of  musical  culture  in  Finland  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
about  a  hunaiea  years  ago,  when  in  1790  the  first  musical  society  was 
founded  by  members  of  the  University  under  the  leadership  of  K.  V. 
Salge.  His  successor,  Fredrik  Pacius,  was  the  founder  of  the  national 
musical  development,  and  to  him  the  merit  is  due  of  having  given  the 
Finns  their  beautiful  national  anthem.  Their  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds  when,  on  the  solemn  never-to-be-forgotten  May  festival,  1848, 
this  song  was  first  heard  in  the  park  of  Kajsaniemi,  near  Helsingfors. 
The  spontaneous  inspiration  of  the  music,  borne  along  and  carried  away 
by  the  glowing  patriotic  spirit  of  Runeberg's  poem  'Wartland,'  makes 
the  composition  immortal.  As  long  as  the  Finnish  nation  exists 
'  Wartland '  shall  never  lose  its  magnetism  and  its  elevating  sway  over 

the  hearts  of  the  people."  * 

* 
*  * 

Let  us  add  to  the  sketch  of  Ingman.  For  much  of  the  information 
about  the  present  condition  of  music  in  Finland  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Karl  Flodin,  of  Helsingfors. 

The  national  epic,  "Kalevala,"  and  the  lyric  poems  known  under  the 
collective  name  "Kanteletar"  were  first  transcribed  and  arranged  by 
Elias  L,6nnrot  (1802-84).  The  first  composer  who  was  born  in  Fin- 
land and  made  a  name  for  himself  was  Bernhard  Crusell  (1775-1838), 
who  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Sweden  and  Germany.     A  famous 

*  Pacius  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1809;  he  died  at  Helsingfors  in  1891.  A  pupil  of  Spohr,  ke  was  an 
excellent  violinist,  and  he  was  active  as  composer  and  conductor.  He  founded  orchestral  and  choral  societies 
at  Helsingfors,  and  was  music  teacher  at  the  University.  His  "Kung  Carls  jakt,"  produced  in  1852,  was 
the  first  native  Finnish  opera.  His  opera  "Loreley,"  produced  in  1887,  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
theories  of  Wagner.  Pacius  wrote  a  lyric  "Singspiel,"  "The  Princess  of  Cyprus,"  a  symphony,  a  violin  con- 
certo, choruses,  songs,  etc.  His  hymn,  "Suomis  Sang"  (text  by  the  Finnish  poet,  Emil  von  Qvanten),  is,  as 
well  as  his  "Wartland"  ("Our  Country"),  a  national  song. — P.  H. 
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Mr.  FREDERICK   P.  HASTINGS,  Baritone. 

ON  TOUR  WITH  MME.  NORDICA'S  CONCERT  COMPANY. 
Washington  (D.C.)  Herald,  October  16,  1908. 

Assisting  Madame  Nordica  .  .  .  was  Mr.  Frederick  Hastings,  baritone,  a  young  singer  who 
should  be  heard  from  if  his  performance  last  night  is  a  sample  of  his  powers,  for  he  has  a 
voice  of  wonderful  range  and  volume,  and  he  uses  it  with  great  skill  and  effect.  Seldom 
has  anything  more  beautiful  been  heard  than  his  rendering  of  tbat  pathetic  requiem  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  which  has  been  set  to  music  by  Arthur  Foote.  All  the  longing,  the 
gladness  at  the  coming  of  release,  all  the  pathos,  Mr.  Hastings  expressed  in  a  beautiful  way. 

Washington  (D.C.)  Times,  October  16,  1908. 

The  real  surprise  of  the  evening  came  in  the  work  of  Frederick  Hastings,  a  young  baritone 
who  has  yet  a  name  to  make,  but  who  will  not  be  long  about  it  if  he  continues  to  sing  as  he 
did  last  night.  His  voice  is  wonderfully  reasonant,  the  tones  are  big  and  mellow,  and  he 
sings  with  the  instinct  of  a  mature  artist.  His  splendid  reading  of  the  Prologue  from 
"  Pagliacci "  was  a  revelation. 

Mr.  Hastings  studied  with  Mr.  Frank  E.  Morse,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston. 
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clarinetist,  he  set  music  to  Tegner's  "Frithjof,"  and  he  wrote  an  opera, 
"Die  kleine  Sklavin." 

The  father  of  Finnish  music  was  Pacius,  to  whom  reference  has 
already  been  made.  His  son-in-law,  Dr.  Karl  Collan  (1828-71), 
wrote  two  popular  patriotic  marches  with  chorus,  "Wasa"  and  "Sa- 
volaisen  laulu."  Filip  von  Schantz  (1835-65),  conductor,  composed 
cantatas,  choruses,  and  songs.  Carl  Gustaf  Wasenius,  of  Abo,  which 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  Finland,  conductor,  composer,  and  director 
of  an  organ  school,  died  an  old  man  in  1899.  Conrad  Greve,  of  Abo, 
who  wrote  music  to  Fredrik  Berndtson's  play,  "Out  of  Life's  Struggle," 
died  in  1 85 1 ,  and  A.  G.  Ingelius,  a  song  writer  of  wild  talent,  died  in 
1868.  Other  song  writers  were  F.  A.  Ehrstrom  (died  in  1850),  K.  J. 
Mohring  (died  in  1868),  teacher  and  conductor  at  Helsingfors,  Gabriel 
LJnsen,  born  in  1838. 

Richard  Falten,  born  in  1835,  succeeded  Pacius  as  music  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Helsingfors.  He  founded  and  conducted  a  choral 
society ;  he  is  an  organist  and  pianoforte  teacher.  He  has  composed 
a  cantata,  choruses,  and  songs. 

Martin  Wegelius,  born  in  1846,  is  director  of  the  Music  Institute  of 
Helsingfors,  which  is  now  about  twenty  years  old.  Busoni  once  taught 
at  this  Institute.  Wegelius  has  composed  an  overture  to  Wecksell's 
tragedy,  "Daniel  Hjort,"  cantatas,  choruses,  and  he  has  written  trea- 
tises and  a  "History  of  Western  Music." 

Robert  Kajanus,  born  in  1856,  is  the  father  and  the  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Helsingfors.  He  has  made  journeys  with 
this  orchestra  and  Finnish  singers  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  France, 
and  Belgium,  and  with  his  symphony  chorus  he  has  produced  at  Hel- 
singfors Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and 
"Damnation  of  Faust,"  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor,  and  other  works  of 
importance.     Among  his  own  compositions  are  the  symphonic  poems, 
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"Kullervos  Trauermarsch "  and  "Aino,"  illustrative  of  subjects  in  the 
"Kalevala";  Finnish  Rhapsodies;  an  orchestral  suite,  "Recollections 
of  Summer,"  which  are  founded  on  folk-songs  or  folk-dance  rhythms. 
Armas  Jarnefelt,  born  in  1869,  has  composed  orchestral  suites, 
symphonic  poems,  as  "  Heimat-Klang, "  overtures,  the  prelude  "Kors- 
holm,"  etc.  The  death  of  Ernst  Mielck,  who  died  at  Lucarno  in  1899, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  was  a  severe  loss,  for  his  orchestral  composi- 
tions, among  them  a  symphony,  had  attracted  marked  attention. 
Mielck  studied  in  St.  Petersburg  the  pianoforte  with  Tietzes,  and 
studied  at  Berlin  (1890-94)  with  Erhlich,  Radecke,  and  Bruch.  His 
Symphony  in  F  minor,  Op.  4,  the  first  Finnish  one,  was  composed  in 
1897  and  revised  in  1899  for  Dresden.  He  also  wrote  a  "  Dramatic" 
overture,  Op.  6,  a  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  with  orchestra,  Op.  9,  a 
"  Finnish  suite,"  Op.  10,  for  orchestra,  and  other  works  of  merit.  He 
left  in  manuscript  an  overture  to  "  Macbeth,"  Op.  2,  and  a  violin  Con- 
certo in  D  major,  Op.  8.  His  music,  as  a  rule,  was  intended  to  illustrate 
Finnish  life  and  to  glorify  his  country.  Oskar  Merikanto,  born  in 
1868,  has  composed  an  opera,  "The  Maiden  of  Pohja,"  *  and  songs; 
Erik  Melartin,  born  in  1875,  who  studied  under  Wegelius  and  after- 
ward at  Vienna  and  in  Italy,  has  written  songs  and  a  Symphony  in 
C  minor,  which  was  played  at  Helsingfors  in  a  revised  form  in  the 
season  of  1905-06.  Dr.  Ilmari  Krohn,  a  music  teacher  at  the  Uni- 
versity, has  composed  motets  and  instrumental  works;  Emil  Genetz, 
born  in  1852,  has  written  choruses  for  male  voices,  among  them  the 
patriotic  hymn,  "Heraa  Suomi!"  ("Awake,  O  Finland!");  and  Selim 
Palmgren,  born  in  1878,  has  composed  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces, 
among  them  a  concerto  produced  at  Helsingfors  in  the  season  of 
1904-05.  Karl  Flodin,  the  most  distinguished  music  critic  of  Finland, 
born  in  1858,  has  composed:  "  Helen,"  a  dramatic  scene  from  Goethe's 
"  Faust,"  for  soprano  and  orchestra;  "  Cortege,"  for  wind  instruments; 
"  Sommernacht,"  for  mixed  chorus;  "  Auf  der  Fraueninsel, "  for  male 
chorus;  stage  music  for  Hauptmann's  "Hannele,"  etc. 

Wegelius,  Kajanus,  Krohn,  and  Merikanto  studied  at  Leipsic,  and 

*"  Pohian  Reito"  was  performed  at  Wiborg  in  June,  1908,  and  has  been  announced  for  performance  at 
Helsingfors. 
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Kajanus  with  Svendsen  when  the  latter  was  living  at  Paris.     Jarnefelt 
studied  with  Massenet. 

* 

*  * 

Finnish  singers.  Johanna  von  Schoultz  in  the  thirties  of  the  last 
century  sang  successfully  in  European  cities,  but  she  fell  sick,  left  the 
stage,  and  died  alone  and  forgotten  in  her  native  land.  Ida  Basilier, 
an  operatic  coloratura  singer,  now  lives  in  Norway.  Emma  Strommer- 
Acht6,  herself  a  successful  singer,  is  the  mother  of  Aino  Achte  (or 
Ackt6),  formerly  of  the  Paris  Opera  and  of  the  Metropolitan,  New' York. 
Aino  was  born  at  Helsingfors,  April  23,  1876,  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  she  took  the  first  prize  for  opera  in  1897,  and 
made  her  debut  as  Marguerite  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  October  8,  1897.* 
Her  younger  sister  Irma  is  also  a  singer  of  reputation  in  Europe. 
Emma  Engdahl-Jagerskold  created  the  part  of  Loreley  in  Pacius's 
opera,  and  has  sung  in  Germany.  Alma  Fohstrom-Rode.t  a  member  of 
the  Moscow  opera,  has  sung  in  other  countries,  especially  in  Germany. 
Elin  Fohstrom-Tallqvist,  a  coloratura  singer,  is  her  sister.  Hortense 
Synnerberg,  mezzo-soprano,  has  sung  in  Italy  and  Russia.  J  Maikki 
Jarnefelt  is  known  in  German  opera-houses,  and  Ida  Ekman  is  engaged 
at  Nuremberg.  Adee  Leander-Flodin,  once  of  the  Opera-Comique 
Paris,  has  made  concert  trips  in  Scandinavia  and  South  America 
Filip  Forsten  became  a  teacher  m  Vienna,  Hjalmar  Frey  is  a  member 
of  the  Court  Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Abraham  Ojanpera  now 
teaches  at  the  Music  Institute  of  Helsingfors. 

Karl  Ekman  and  Mrs.  Sigrid  Sundgren-Schneevoigt  are  pianists  of 
talent,  and  the  husband  of  the  latter,  Georg  Schneevoigt,  is  a  violon- 
cellist and  a  conductor  of  repute. 

There  are  many  male  choruses  in  Finland.  The  "Muntra  Mu- 
sikanter,"  led  by  Gosta  Sohlstrom,  visited  Paris  in  1889.     A  picked 

*  Aino  Ackte  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1904  as 
Elsa  (April  4),  Juliet  (April  9),  Marguerite  (April  13),  Elisabeth  (April  14). 

t  Alma  Fohstrbm  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York, 
as  Lucia,  November  9,  1885.  She  sang  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1886;  Zerlina  in  "Fra  Diavolo,"  January 
5,  13;  Maritana  (in  Italian),  January  7;  Margherita  in  Gounod's  "  Faust,"  January  n;  and  Martha  in  Flotow's 
opera,  January  16.     She  also  sang  in  a  Sunday  night  operatic  concert. 

t  A  Mme.  Synnerberg  visited  Boston  in  March,  1890,  as  a  member  of  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau 
Company,  and  sang  the  parts  of  Emilia  in  Verdi's  "Otello"  and  Azucena. 
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chorus  from  the  choral  societies  gave  concerts  some  years  ago  in  Scan- 
dinavia, Germany,  and  Holland.  The  churches  all  have  their  choir  of 
mixed  voices  and  horn  septet.  At  the  Music  Festival  at  Helsingfors 
in  1900  about  two  thousand  singers  took  part. 

Mr.  Charles  Gregorowitsch,  a  Russian  by  birth,  for  some  years  con- 
cert-master at  Helsingfors,  gave  a  recital  in  Boston,  February  27,  1897, 
and  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
December  7,  1901. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  VON  WEBER. 

Mr.  Georges  Servieres  has  written  a  life  of  Weber.  The  volume  of 
128  pages  is  published  by  Henri  Laurens,  of  Paris,  as  one  of  the  series 
entitled  "Les  Musiciens  Celebres."  Mr.  Servieres  is  a  man  of  facts, 
statistics,  and  painstaking  accuracy.  He  may  be  enthusiastic  over 
the  rectification  of  a  date :  he  seldom  writes  with  gusto  over  an  sestheti- 
cal  discovery.  His  "Wagner  Judged  in  France"  is  a  valuable  book  by 
reason  of  the  facts  contained  therein,  and  his  biographical  sketches  of 
Cesar  Franck,  Lalo,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens,  and  others  must  be  consulted 
by  all  those  who  wish  to  know  something  about  the  exterior  life  of 
these  composers.  A  useful  man  this  Georges  Servieres,  but  a  plodder 
rather  than  an  impressionist  in  words  or  even  a  writer  of  more  than 
ordinary  distinction. 

The  life  of  Weber  has  been  told  at  great  length  by  his  son,  and  well 
told,  after  due  allowance  for  filial  devotion  has  been  made,  There  is 
the  thematic  and  chronological  catalogue  of  Weber's  works,  edited  by 
Jahns,  a  storehouse  of  information,  and  there  are  several  short  biog- 
raphies and  many  sketches  of  Weber  as  a  musician.  That  Mr.  Servieres 
should  tell  anything  new  about  the  man  himself  at  this  late  day  (1907) 
was  not  to  be  expected.     He  wrote  a  handy  volume  for  popular  use. 

We  are  again  reminded  of  Weber's  sickly  youth,  of  his  father's  wish 
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to  exploit  the  boy's  musical  accomplishments,  of  Weber's  love  for  his 
mother  from  whom  he  inherited  "his  melancholy,  religious  mysticism, 
and  the  germ  of  the  disease  (consumption)  from  which  he  prematurely 
died.' '  We  are  reminded  of  his  early  virtuoso  years  and  his  interrupted 
studies  in  composition.  Some  of  his  biographers  insist  on  his  "relig- 
ious mysticism."  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  an  amorist,  and  that 
he  led  for  many  years  the  joyous  life.  He  was  dissipated  and  extrava- 
gant. There  was  a  dancing  girl  or  a  singing  woman  ever  ready  to 
tempt  him.  After  Margarethe  Lang,  the  opera  singer,  came  Therese 
Brunetti,  the  frivolous  and  gluttonous  dancer.  For  these  women  he 
had  a  veritable  passion.  There  were  others  whom  he  lightly  loved  and 
lightly  dismissed  from  his  mind.  Not  till  he  married  Carolina  Brandt 
did  he  think  seriously  of  life,  and  her  he  loved  with  all  his  soul. 

He  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  married  this  play  actress  who  admired 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  limped  a  little  in  his  walk.  His  face  was 
thin,  with  prominent  cheek-bones;  his  nose  was  huge  and  bent;  his 
eyes  were  gray  with  thick  eyebrows ;  his  forehead  was  large,  and  it 
bulged;  his  smile  was  gentle.  He  was  amiable,  of  delightful  address, 
an  enthusiastic  soul.  He  was  an  aristocrat  in  his  manners  and  elegant 
in  his  dress.  He  was  fond  of  wearing  a  blue  coat  with  gold  buttons 
which  disclosed  an  elaborately  frilled  shirt,  tight  trousers,  a  white 
cravat  with  a  diamond  pin,  and  he  was  particular  in  the  matter  of 
tasselled  boots.  When  he  married,  he  had  been  of  a  changeable,  incon- 
stant disposition.  He  had  pleased  all  women,  and  some  of  them 
adored  him.  He  hastened  his  end  by  his  devouring  wish  to  provide 
for  his  wife  and  children,  for,  when  he  went  to  London  to  bring  out 
his  "Oberon,"  he  knew  that  he  was  a  doomed  man. 

Weber  was  versatile.  As  a  piano  virtuoso,  he  was  highly  esteemed ; 
he  conducted  in  opera  houses;  he  wrote  critical  articles  and  satires 
that  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure ;  his  letters  are  those  of  one  who  was 
a  man  of  the  world,  a  thinker,  and  an  artist ;  he  composed  indefatigably 
in  many  branches  of  his  art.     And  what  remains  of  all  his  work? 

To  the  American  public  he  is  known  as  the  composer  of  three  over- 
tures; the  scene  and  aria  from  "Der  Freischutz";  "Ocean,  thou 
Mighty  Monster,"  from  "Oberon  "  ;  and  the  "Invitation  to  the  Dance." 
Occasionally  some  wandering  pianist  plays  with  orchestra  a  revised 
version  of  the  Concertstiick  or  in  recital  some  solo  piece, — an  extract 
from  a  sonata,  the  Rondo  Brillant,  or  even  a  polonaise.  There  may 
be  choirs  that  practise  the  mass  in  G  major,  and  there  are  few  choirs 
that  have  not  sung  "sacred  words"  set  to  the  music  of  the  horn  quartet 
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in  the  overture  to  "Der  Freischutz."  There  are  male  choruses  that 
know  "Liitzow's  Wild  Chase,"  and  possibly  in  some  remote  village 
an  elderly  maiden  plays  "Weber's  Last  Thought,"  which  was  not 
thought  or  written  by  him. 

In  Germany,  France,  England,  he  is  the  composer  of  three  overtures 
and  of  the  opera  "Der  Freischutz."  "Oberon"  is  performed  seldom, 
even  in  Germany,  and  there  are  already  revised,  tinkered  editions, 
"Euryanthe"  is  also  performed  in  Germany,  but  its  chief  interest  is 
its  association  with  theories  and  the  earlier  operas  of  Wagner,  especially 
"Lohengrin." 

We  are  already  far  from  Mr.  Servieres'  volume.  Nearly  one-half 
his  book  is  a  detailed  review  of  Weber's  works, — variations  for  viola, 
concertino  for  horn,  solo  pieces  for  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  other  instru- 
ments, symphonies,  chamber  music,  piano  concertos,  the  virtuoso 
piano  pieces,  the  sonatas  for  piano  in  which  Weber  broke  away  in  a 
measure  from  traditional  forms,  songs  which  are  seldom  heard  in  concert 
hall  or  parlor,  cantatas  for  occasions,  operas  and  stage  music  that  are 
forgotten. 

Weber  is,  first  of  all,  the  composer  of  "Der  Freischutz."  The  opera 
is  inherently  German,  and  only  a  German  can  enjoy  it  thoroughly 
as  a  stage  play  with  music.  The  story  in  original  form  and  in  the 
libretto  is  German  through  and  through  in  its  simplicity,  its  engaging 
naivete.  The  old  legend  was  a  tale  for  the  fireside.  The  girl 
Kaethe  loves  Wilhelm,  a  youth  of  peaceful  calling,  who  turned  hunter 
to  win  her.  He  is  a  miserable  shot.  How  can  he  hope  to  triumph 
in  the  match?  An  old  soldier  with  a  wooden  leg  says  he  can 
furnish  him  with  "free  balls";  that  is,  balls  which  will  hit  the 
mark  inevitably  because  they  are  enchanted.  So  he  persuades  Wilhelm 
to  go  with  him  at  midnight  to  the  Wolf's  glen  to  cast  the  bullets.  When 
the  hunters  shoot  in  competition,  Kaethe  is  killed  by  a  bullet  which  her 
lover  aims  at  the  mark.      He  goes  mad,  and  her  parents  die  of  grief. 

This  story  changed  and  elaborated  by  the  librettist,  with  the  sou- 
brette  companion  of  the  heroine  and  the  mysterious  hermit  who  appears 
without  apparent  cause  in  the  last  act,  is  characterized  by  Saint-Saens 
as  foolish,  and  in  a  great  opera  house,  with  hearers  that  never  believed 
in  forest  spirits  of  evil,  the  Wild  Hunter  and  reckless  men  that  sell 
themselves  to  Satan,  the  opera  is  reduced  to  a  celebrated  overture,  a 
popular  aria,  and  a  pyrotechnical  display  with  more  or  less  amusing 
features. 

But  "Der  Freischutz,"  even  without  consideration  of  its  influence 
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on  the  development  of  opera,  is  something  more  than  this.  To  hear  it, 
however,  you  must  go  to  Germany,  and  in  Germany,  to  Dresden. 
What  a  miserable  performance  was  the  last  one  given  in  Boston  by  Mr. 
Damrosch's  company,  inadequate,  miserable  in  every  respect !  *  But 
when,  as  at  Dresden,  the  opera  is  performed  with  as  much  attention 
to  the  detail  as  though  the  opera  were  "Tristan"  or  "The  Valkyrie," 
the  romanticism  of  Weber  still  makes  an  irresistible  appeal.  The  whole 
of  the  first  act  is  as  a  painting  of  village  life,  nor  does  the  element  of 
Satanism  seem  hopelessly  old-fashioned  and  absurd.  As  the  opera  is 
staged  there,  who  can  forget  the  horns  that  sound  faintly  as  the  even- 
ing shades  prevail  ?  And,  later,  the  trio  in  the  cottage  and  the  melo- 
dramatic scene  with  the  orchestral  storm  and  fury  in  the  Wolf's  Glen 
give  us  some  idea,  though  necessarily  a  faint  one,  of  the  operatic  reveal- 
tion  when  the  work  was  first  produced  in  Berlin,  over  eighty  years  ago.- 

One  of  the  most  original  composers  now  living  once  said,  "I  was 
born  hating  Weber's  music."  Such  hatred  is  easily  understood. 
Much  of  this  music  is  obvious.  There  is  nothing  more  exasperating  to 
a  man  in  full  sympathy  with  both  the  best  music  of  Gluck  and  Cherubini 
and  that  of  the  ultra-moderns  than  the  prevailing  mannerism  of  Weber 
known  as  the  Weberian  rush  or  flourish,  which  often  introduces  a  com- 
mon melody  or  leads  grandiloquently  to  nothing.  This  rush  is  also 
described  as  "chivalric."  But  all  composers,  even  the  ultra-moderns, 
have  their  mannerisms;  and  their  music,  if  it  has  life,  will  survive  in 
spite  of  the  mannerisms  that  excited  attention  and  gave  character 
when  the  music  was  first  heard,  when  ears  were  unaccustomed  and 
startled.  mm^®         **     mmr^ 

Mr.  Servieres  makes  one  remark  that  Blaze  de  Bury  made  before 
him:  although  Weber  was  fanatically  German  in  his  operatic  ambitions 
and  is  now  considered  as  fundamentally  German,  he  loved  exoticism, 
and  no  composer  imitated  more  than  he  the  music  of  foreign  lands, 
Italian,  French,  Russian,  Polish,  English  (?),  Hungarian,  and  Chinese. 
Weber  learned  English  to  write  his  music  for  "Oberon,"  but  his  fairies 
are  of  fairyland,  not  England.  I  must  insist,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  fancy  for  foreign  music,  Weber  was  essentially,  almost 
parochially,  German,  and,  as  Mr.  Servieres  admits,  "Der  Ereischutz" 
is  the  condensed  essence  of  German  character,  of  German  Gemiith. 
Yet  Weber  himself  wrote,  "Art  has  no  country." 

He  was  romantic  in  the  German  fashion  of  his  period,  romantic 
after;  the  manner  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  nor  was  he  without  influence 
on  many.     Marschner,   Lortzing,   Nicolai,   and  then  the  far  greater 

♦  This  performance  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  February  n,  1S96.      The  chief  singers  were  Mmes. 
Klafsky  and  Mulder,  Messrs.  Griming  and  Fischer. 
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Wagner  learned  from  him  who  had  lived  for  years  in  the  opera  house. 
Did  he  exert  a  spell  over  Chopin,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  as 
Mr.  Servieres  insists?  Let  us  say  rather  that  his  influence  is  observed 
in  the  works  of  Berlioz  and  Meyerbeer.  "Robert  the  Devil"  follows 
hard  on  the  heels  of  "Der  Freischiitz":  Bertram  is  a  blend  of  Caspar 
and  Samiel,  and  Alice  is  a  sister  of  Agathe.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz 
for  Weber  is  well  known,  and  there  are  more  than  traces  of  this  admira- 
tion in  early  works  of  French  genius.  But  to  say,  with  Mr.  Servieres, 
that  Reyer,  Gounod,  Lalo,  Saint-Saens,  Bizet,  Chabrier,  and  d'Indy 
also  show  palpably  in  certain  compositions  the  spell  cast  over  them 
by  Weber  is  going  far. 

Mr.  Servieres  concludes  by  saying  that,  if  "Der  Freischiitz"  sums  up 
Weber,  all  of  Weber  is  not  in  this  opera.  "It  is  a  good  thing  to  know 
his  other  works.  It  will  then  be  perceived  that  rarely  has  any  musician 
stamped  more  faithfully  his  image  on  his  music."  This  page  shows 
his  sickly,  nervous,  impressionable,  sentimental,  feverish  nature;  an- 
other, his  love  of  pleasure,  recklessness,  sportiveness,  by  the  lightness 
and  the  capriciousness  of  his  rhythms.  From  his  father,  the  handsome 
and  vain  retired  army  officer,  he  inherited  his  chivalric,  impetuous 
nature.  From  his  mother  the  "mysticism,"  of  which  Mr.  Servieres 
says  much,  but  which  to  my  knowledge  is  found  only  in  the'  marvellous 
Largo  of  the  "Euryanthe"  overture 

But  to  the  musical  world  at  large  Weber  is  master  by  his  ' '  Der  Frei- 
schiitz,"  and  to  the  fastidious  he  is  only  a  romantic  influence  and  the 
inventor  of  the  Weberian  flourish. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"  .   .   .  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or,  the  Elf -king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Planche\  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826. 
Weber  conducted  the  performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa  Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870. 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
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of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lessons 
of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche*  sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch 
on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the  end 
of  the  overture:  "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a  quarter 
of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria!  !  !  C.  M.  V. 
Weber."    This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto 
ed  il  tutto  pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  answered  by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is 
taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction 
and  chorus  of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short 
dreamy  passage  for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full 
orchestral  crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins 
(Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures 
are  taken  from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the 
dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,  Fatime,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act 
ii.,  scene  x).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by 
the  skipping  fairy  figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by 
the  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures 
of  the  second  part  of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme 
taken  from  the  peroration,  presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air,  "Ocean! 
Thou  mighty  monster"  (act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to 
the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free 
fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated  chords  in  bassons,  horns,  drums, 
basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme 
is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal 
counter-theme  in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not 
elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia  motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 

* 

*  * 

The  story  of  Oberon  was  founded  by  J.  R.  Planche*  on  Wieland's 
"Oberon,"  which  in  turn  was  derived  from  an  old  French  romance, 
"Huon  de  Bordeaux."  As  much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  libretto, 
and  several  have  endeavored  to  tinker  the  opera,  the  remarks  of  Planche 
himself  are  of  interest.  They  may  be  found  in  his  "Recollections  and 
Reflections"  (London,  1872),  vol.  i.  pp.  79-84:  "Such  was  the  state  of 
music  in  England  six-and-forty  years  ago  that  when,  in  conjunction 
with  Bishop,  I  had  made  an  attempt  in  my  second  opera,  'Cortez;  or, 
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the  Conquest  of  Mexico'  (produced  November  5,  1823),  to  introduce 
concerted  pieces  and  a  finale  to  the  second  act  more  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  true  operatic  construction,  it  had  proved,  in  spite  of 
all  the  charm  of  Bishop's  melody,  a  signal  failure.  Ballads,  duets, 
choruses,  and  glees,  provided  they  occupied  no  more  than  the  fewest 
number  of  minutes  possible,  were  all  that  the  play-going  public  of  that 
day  would  endure.  A  dramatic  situation  in  music  was  'caviare  to  the 
general,'  and  inevitably  received  with  cries  of  'Cut  it  short!'  from  the 
gallery  and  obstinate  coughing  or  other  significant  signs  of  impatience 
from  the  pit.  Nothing  but  the  Huntsman's  Chorus  and  the  diablerie 
in  'Der  Freischiitz'  saved  that  fine  work  from  immediate  condemna- 
tion in  England ;  and  I  remember  perfectly  well  the  exquisite  melodies 
in  it  being  compared  by  English  music  critics  to  'wind  through  a  key- 
hole'!* 

"An  immense  responsibility  was  placed  upon  my  shoulders.  The 
fortunes  of  the  season  were  staked  upon  the  success  of  the  piece.  Had 
I  constructed  it  in  the  form  which  would  have  been  most  agreeable  to 
me  and  acceptable  to  Weber,  it  could  not  have  been  performed  by  the 
company  at  Covent  Garden,  and  if  attempted  must  have  proved  a 
complete  fiasco.  None  of  our  actors  could  sing,  and  but  one  singer 
could  act — Madame  Vestris,  who  made  a  charming  Fatima.  .  .  .  No 
vocalist  could  be  found  equal  to  the  part  of  Sherasmin  (sic).  It  was, 
therefore,  acted  by  Fawcett,  and  a  bass  singer,  named  Isaacs,  was 
lugged  in  head  and  shoulders  to  eke  out  the  charming  quatuor,  'Over 
the  Dark  Blue  Waters.'  Braham,  the  greatest  English  tenor  perhaps 
ever  known,  was  about  the  worst  actor  ever  seen,  and  the  most  unro- 
mantic  person  in  appearance  that  can  well  be  imagined.  His  deserved 
popularity  as  a  vocalist  induced  the  audience  to  overlook  his  deficiencies 
in  other  qualifications,  but  they  were  none  the  less  fatal  to  the  dramatic 
effect  of  the  character  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  the  dauntless  paladin 
who  had  undertaken  to  pull  a  hair  out  of  the  Caliph's  beard,  slay  the 
man  who  sat  on  his  right  hand,  and  kiss  his  daughter!  Miss  Paton, 
with  a  grand  soprano  voice  and  sufficiently  prepossessing  person,  was 
equally  destitute  of  histrionic  ability.  .  .  . 

"My  great  object  was  to  land  Weber  safe  amidst  an  unmusical  public, 
and  I  therefore  wrote  a  melodrama  with  songs,  instead  of  an  opera, 
such  as  would  be  required  at  the  present  day.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  succeeded  in  that  object,  and  had  the  great  gratification  of  feeling 
that  he  fully  appreciated  my  motives,  and  approved  of  my  labors. 
On  the  morning  after  the  production  of  the  opera  I  met  him  on  the 
stage.     He  embraced  me  most  affectionately,  and  exultingly  exclaimed, 

*  In  a  number  of  the  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and  Review  for  June,  1825,  a  critic,  describing  the 
music  of  "  Der  Freischtuz,  says:   "  Nearly  all  that  was  not  irresistibly  ridiculous  was  supremely  dull." — J .  R.  P. 
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'Now  we  will  go  to  work  and  write  another  opera  together,  and  then 
they  shall  see  what  we  can  do !' 

"Much  has  been  said  of  the  want  of  human  interest  in  the  story. 
The  same  complaint  might  be  made  of  nearly  every  drama  founded  on 
a  fairy  tale,  or  in  which  supernatural  agency  is  employed  to  work  out 
the  plot.  But  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  objectors  that,  as  far  as 
the  expression  of  the  passions  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  difference, 
either  in  words  or  music,  whether  the  personages  are  mortals  or  fairies. 
The  love,  the  jealousy,  the  anger,  the  despair  of  an  elf  or  a  demon  must 
be  told  in  the  same  language,  and  set  to  the  same  notes,  as  would  be 
employed  to  express  similar  emotions  in  human  beings,  while  much 
more  scope  is  given  to  the  fancy  of  the  composer  in  the  supernatural 
situations.  But,  independently  of  this  argument,  the  trials  of  Huon 
and  Rieza  (sic)  are  among  the  severest  known  to  humanity, — shipwreck 
on  a  desolate  island,  separation,  slavery,  temptation  in  its  most  alluring 
forms,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  death  in  the  most  fearful, — not, 
as  the  writer  of  'The  Life  of  Weber'  incorrectly  states,  'with  the  lily 
wand  of  Oberon  always  behind  them,'  but  utterly  hopeless  of  fairy  aid ; 
for  the  magic  horn  that  should  evoke  it  is  lost  before  their  trials  com- 
mence, and  only  recovered  at  the  last  moment,  to  bring  the  opera  to 
a  happy  termination.  That  I  may  have  failed  in  my  attempt  to  depict 
the  passions  aroused  by  those  situations  is  another  question,  and  that 
I  leave  the  critics  to  decide.  I  simply  contend  that  the  charge  of  want 
of  human  interest  in  the  story  is  not  founded  on  fact." 

*  * 
Although  Weber  in  London  was  so  feeble  that  he  could  scarcely 
stand  without  support,  he  was  busy  at  rehearsal,  and  "directed  the 
performance  at  the  pianoforte."  According  to  Parke,  the  first  oboist 
of  Covent  Garden:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  a  refined,  scientific, 
and  characteristic  composition,  and  the  overture  is  an  ingenious  and 
masterly  production.  It  was  loudly  encored.  This  opera,  however, 
did  not  become  as  popular  as  that  of  'Der  Freischiitz. ' "     Weber  died 

of  consumption  about  two  months  after  his  last  and  great  success. 

* 
*  * 

Planche's  libretto  was  translated  into  German  by  R.  G.  Th.  Winkler, 

whose  pseudonym  was  Th.   Hell.     An  early  version,   "orchestrated, 

increased,  and  modified;  from  the  pianoforte  score  by  Franz  Glaser." 

was  produced  in  Vienna.     Later  the  recitatives  supplied  by  Benedict 

for  performance  in  Italian  were  used  in  Germany,  also  secco  recitatives 

by  Lampert,  the  court  conductor  at  Gotha;   and  recitatives  by  Franz 

Wullner  were  approved  in  many  German  theatres.     The  character  of 

the  Singspiel  therefore  wholly  disappeared.    A  new  version  of  ' ' Oberon," 
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with  libretto  revised  by  Major  Josef  Lauff  and  with  additional  music 

by  Josef  Schlar,  was  produced  at  Wiesbaden  in  May,  1900.     "There 

was  an  attempt  to  make  the  music  harmonize  more  or  less  with  the 

spirit  of  the  present  day."     Still  another  version  was  produced  at  the 

Dresden  Court  Opera,  September  29,  1906.     There  was  a  new  dialogue 

by   an   unnamed   person,    but  Weber's   music   remained   unchanged. 

The  new  dialogue  was  based  on  Hell's  translation. 

* 
*  * 

The  woman  who  created  the  part  of  Rezia  was  Mary  Anne  Paton, 
who,  years  ago  as  Mrs.  Joseph  Wood,  was  the  toast  of  this  town.  Her 
life  was  an  adventurous  one.  She  was  born  (1802)  in  Edinburgh,  the 
daughter  of  a  master  in  the  high  school;  and,  as  a  little  girl,  she  played 
the  violin,  piano,  and  harp.  When  she  was  eight  years  old,  she  played 
and  sang  in  public,  and  she  published  some  of  her  own  compositions. 
She  went  to  London  in  181 1  and  applied  to  Bishop  for  singing  lessons. 
He  refused  to  teach  her.  She  went  about  offering  her  services  without 
charge,  but  she  was  constantly  repulsed,  and  she  sang  chiefly  at  private 
parties.  At  last  in  1822  she  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  as  Susanna 
in  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  triumphed  gloriously,  and  was  then 
engaged  at  Covent  Garden  to  sing  in  leading  parts.  She  was  "a  very 
agreeable-looking  girl.  Her  figure  was  about  the  middle  height, 
slender  and  delicate.  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  dark,  her  complexion 
clear.  Her  face  was  not  very  beautiful  when  in  repose,  but,  when 
animated  in  acting  or  singing,  its  expression  reflected  every  change 
of  sentiment,  and  -her  countenance  beamed  with  vivacity.  .  .  .  Her 
voice  was  sweet,  brilliant,  and  powerful,  its  compass  extending  from 
A  to  D  or  E,  and  her  intonation  was  correct.  .  .  .  Her  style  was  nat- 
urally florid.  .  .  .   She  had  warm  sensibility." 

About  this  time  Miss  Paton  fell  madly  in  love  with  a  young  man 
named  Blood,  a  surgeon  of  good  family,  who  was  extremely  fond  of 
music.  They  were  betrothed,  but  her  father  objected  violently. 
She  was  obstinate  until  the  day  of  the  wedding,  when  she  "stated  that 
prudential  motives  induced  her  for  the  present  to  recede."  She  also 
returned  her  lover's  gifts.  He  immediately  married  a  play-actress, 
and  Miss  Paton,  who  began  "to  droop  and  become  melancholy,"  was 
consoled  only  by  a  secret  marriage  (1824)  with  Lord  William  Pitt 
Lennox,  a  younger  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Weber  first  heard  Miss  Paton — for  she  kept  her  maiden  name — in 
his  own  "Der  Freischiitz."  He  was  delighted  with  her.  He  wrote  Ms 
wife:  "Miss  Paton  is  a  singer  of  the  first  rank  and  will  play  Rezia 
divinely.  ...  I  really  cannot  see  why  the  English  singing  should  be 

Hwtablr'a  (Saltan 

Are  offering  a  choice  selection  of  framed   and   unframed 

PICTURES,  POTTERY,  CUT  GLASS 
and  many  other  things  suitable  for  the  Christmas  season 

You  are  especially  invited  to  inspect  our  collection. 

No.  604  9th  Street,  N.W.  No.  1215  G  Street,  N.W. 
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LYRIC      THEATRE 

BALTIMORE 


Four  Performances  of 

GRAND   OPERA 

By  the  Company  from  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  N.Y. 

(Positively  no  performances  in  Washington 
this  season), 

January  20,  Madam  Butterfly 

With  Caruso,  Destinn,  and  all-star  cast 

February  10     -     -     Carmen 

With  Farrar  and  all-star  cast 


March  8    and   29    Operas  to    be   announced 

Same  complete  productions  as  in  New  York 
Tickets  now  selling,  $2  to  $5 
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so  much  abused.  The  singers  have  a  perfectly  good  Italian  education, 
fine  voices  and  expression."  After  the  performance  of  "Oberon" 
he  wrote,  "Miss  Paton  sang  superbly." 

Planche  says  in  his  "Recollections  and  Reflections":  "Miss  Paton, 
with  a  grand  soprano  voice  and  sufficiently  prepossessing  person,  was 
equally  destitute  of  histrionic  ability."  "Equally"  here  refers  to 
Braham,  the  Sir  Huon. 

In  1826  Miss  Paton  was  acknowledged  and  received  as  the  wife  of 
Lord  William  Lennox.  Her  days  and  nights  were  full  of  trouble.  Her 
health  was  such  that  the  public  was  often  disappointed;  ugly  stories 
were  noised  about ;  there  was  a  divorce ;  and  Miss  Paton  chose  for  her 
second  husband  "Mr.  Wood,  a  kind-hearted  young  vocalist,  who  had 
lately  appeared  on  the  Covent  Garden  boards;" 

We  learn  from  the  "Memoir  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood"  that  Miss  Paton 
as  Lady  Lennox  was  well  treated  by  her  husband's  family:  "She  was 
never  asked  to  sing,  even  at  their  domestic  parties,  but  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect,  though  she  often  voluntarily  delighted  the 
circle  with  the  syren  strains  of  her  melodious  voice."  Lennox  was 
jealous,  and  had  "groundless  suspicions"  of  Wood;  but  let  us  listen 
to  the  biographer: — 

"He  charged  Lady  Lennox  with  having  transferred  her  affections 
from  himself  to  Wood.  The  lady  repelled  the  allegation  indignantly. 
Crimination  and  recrimination  followed;  and  Lennox,  forgetful  of 
every  honorable  feeling,  regardless  of  every  manly  impulse,  struck 
her  a  violent  blow,  which  felled  her  to  the  earth !  We  have  no  words 
to  express  our  indignation  at  this  outrage. 

'The  man  who  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman,  save  in  the  way  of  kindness, 
Is  a  wretch,  whom  'twere  gross  flattery  to  call  a  coward.' 

"The  injured  woman  rose  with  a  changed  spirit,  and  left  the  house 
of  Lord  Lennox,  never  to  return." 

Wood  and  Miss  Paton  were  married  in  1831.     The  jewels  given  her 

The   Berlitz  School   of   Languages 

WASHINGTON,  723  14th  Street,  N.W. 

New  York,  Madison  Square  Paris,  27  Avenue  de  l'Opera 

Brooki/xn.  73  Court  Street  London,  231  Oxford  Street 

Chicago,  Auditorium  Berlin,  113  Leipziger  Strasse 

St.  Louis,  Odeon  Rome,  114  Via  Nazionale 

Baltimore,  14  West  Franklin  Street  Madrid,  5  Preciados 

Philadelphia,  Loder  Building  St.  Petersburg,  6  Newsky  Prospect 

Boston,  132  Boylston  Street  Vienna,  Graben  13 

And  over  300  other  branches  in  the  leading  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 

GRAND  PRIZES  AT  ALL  RECENT  EXPOSITIONS 

Lessons  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  Berlitz  School. 

Pupils  speak  and  hear  the  new  language  exclusively  from  the  beginning. 

Lessons  at  school  or  residence,  in  classes  or  privately,  day  or  evening. 

Best  native  teachers.  Rates  moderate. 

TRIAL  LESSON  FREE 


Miss  ANNIE  C00LIDGE  DUST'S  i7th  Year 

FROEBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL  CLASSES 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Regular  two-year  course.  Post-graduate  and  non- 
professional course.  Every  woman  should  have  this 
training,  whether  she  teaches  or  not. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  concerts,  with  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound 
copies  of  the  Programme  for  the  entire  season  can 
be  had  at  $2.00  by  applying  before  the  last  concert. 
Address  all  communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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NEW    NATIONAL     THEATRE 

The  only  theatre  in  Washington  offering  exclusively  American  and 
foreign  stars  of  the  first  rank 


Week  of  January  4th 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter 

In  a  New  Play 

Week  of  January  11th 

"The  Third  Degree" 

By  Charles  Klein,  author  of  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse" 
Week  of  January  18th 

Kyrle  Bellew 

In  "The  Thief" 

Week  of  January  25th 

Montgomery  ^nd  Stone 

In  "  The  Red  Mill " 
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by  Lord  Lennox  were  sold,  and  brought  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pounds. 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  of  "Oberon"  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York,  October  9,  1828,  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Mrs.  Austin  was  the 
heroine,  and  Horn  the  Sir  Huon.  (There  was  a  performance  of  "Obe- 
ron," a  musical  romance,  September  20,  1826;  but  it  was  not  Weber's 
opera.  It  may  have  been  Cooke's  piece,  which  was  produced  at  Lon- 
don early  in  that  year.)  This  performance  was  "for  the  benefit  of 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Austin."  An  admirer,  whose  name  is  now  lost, 
spoke  of  her  "liquid  voice  coming  as  softly  on  the  sense  of  hearing  as 
snow  upon  the  waters  or  dew  upon  the  flowers."  White  says  that 
her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano  of  delicious  quality.  "She  was  very 
beautiful,  in  what  is  regarded  as  the  typical  Anglo-Saxon  style  of 
beauty, — 'divinely  fair,'  with  blue  eyes  softly  bright,  golden  brown 
hair,  and  a  well-rounded  figure."  She  was  praised  lustily  in  print 
by  a  Mr.  Berkeley,  "a  member  of  a  noble  English  family,  who  accom- 
panied her,  and  managed  all  her  affairs  with  an  ardent  devotion  far 
beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  man  of  business.  She  visited  Boston 
during  the  season  of  1828-29,  and  she  sang  here  in  later  years,  White 
says  that  she  was  not  appreciated  at  first  in  New  York,  because  she 
had  made  her  debut  at  Philadelphia.  "For  already  had  the  public  of 
New  York  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  deciding  upon 
the  merits  of  artists  of  any  pretensions  who  visited  the  country  pro- 
fessionally. And  it  is  true  that,  if  they  received  the  approbation  of 
New  York,  it  was  a  favorable  introduction  to  the  public  of  other  towns. 
Not  so,  however,  with  those  who  chose  Philadelphia  or  Boston  as  the 
scene  of  their  debut.  The  selection  was  in  itself  regarded  by  the 
Manhattanese  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  as  a  slight 
to  their  pretensions  as  arbiters;  and  in  such  cases  they  were  slow  at 
bestowing  their  approval,  however  well  it  might  be  deserved." 

I  doubt  whether  "Oberon"  was  performed  in  New  York  exactly  as 
Weber  wrote  it.  for  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  use  the  framework  and 
some  of  the  songs  of  an  opera  and  to  introduce  popular  airs  and  incon- 
gruous business.  "Oberon"  was  in  all  probability  first  given  in  this 
country  in  1870.  Performances,  however,  have  been  few.  There 
were  some  at  San  Francisco  in  December,  1882,  when  the  part  of  Rezia 
was  taken  alternately  by  Miss  Lester  and  Miss  Leighton. 

WASHINGTON  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE,  1 125  ion  street. 

Miss  WILLIE  READ,  Secretary. 
TEACHER  OF 

Singing,  Acting,  and  Repertoire. 

Pupils  coached  for  Orand  Opera,  Oratorio, 

and  Recital. 

Limited  Number  of  Pupils. 

STUDIO,        -       -        1126  16th  Street. 
Miss  Wiixib  Read,  Secretary. 
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THOMAS  EVANS  GREENE, 


KIMBALL,  Dr.  E.  S. 
GOODHUE,  Mrs.  A.  L. 


TEACHERS     OF 

STUDIOS,  1010  F  STREET,  N.W. 


a.  Mccreary, 


Restorer  of  Old  Paintings,  Miniatures, 
Etc. 

Original  Oil  and  Water  Color  Paintings. 

1116  F  STREET,  N.W. 

•Phone,  1990. 


C.  E.  CHRISTIAN!, 


TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN. 

STUDIO, 
937   NEW    YORK    AVENUE.    N.W. 

Write  for  catalogue. 


Miss  MARION  MACFALL, 


SOPRANO,  ACCOMPANIST,  COACH, 
and  VOCAL  LESSONS.' 

Studio,  821   16th  Street,  N.W. 


ERNEST  LENT, 

Piano,    Violin,    'Cello,    Theory. 

Concerts  and  Musicales. 
Removed  to  1528  Corcoran  St.     'Phone,  N.  7383. 


ALFRED  G.  ELDRIDGE, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO. 

Studio,  1706  Q  Street.    'Phone,  N  2203. 


The  French  Language 

Taught  by  an  easy,  simple  method,  built  on  sounds. 

Adults  learn  quickly  to  pronounce  well, 

speak,  read,  and  understand. 

Beginners  and  Advanced  Courses. 

SCHOOLROOMS,  314  INDIANA  AVENUE, N.W. 

Mile.  V.  PRUD'HOME,  Professenr  de  Francais. 


CLARA    DREW, 

Vocal  Studio. 

910  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  N.W. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

LANG.  STUDIOS, 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 
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Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
BOSTON. 


KARL  D0ER1NG, 


TENOR- BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman-Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 
STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Monday,  October '12.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


MARY  B.  SAWYER 


J 

Leschetizky  Method. 


PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 

For  four  years  Pupil  and  Authorized  Assistant  ol 

Frau  VARETTE  STEPANOFF, 

BERLIN,  GERMANY 

Studio,  Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St. 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OP  SI/MGI/NG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


E.  PRESSON  MILLER, 


TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


HELEN  ALLE/N  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

No.  514  Pierce  Building  Boston 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists.  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.    218  Trbmont  St.,  Basviw 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  HADAflE  riARCHESI, 
Paris. 
THE  COPLEY, BOSTON. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


TIPPETT CLARA 

PAUL L  WM* ALDEN 

STUDIOS 


VOICE 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE; 


Church  Choir  Agency 

Instrumentalists  and  Vocalists  for  Church  or  Cos* 

cert  Furnished  at  Short  Notice 

Without  Charge  to  the  Church  or  Concert  Coa* 

pany  for  Commission. 

F.  N.  ROBBINS 

218  TREMONT  STREET  -  ROOM  MS 

Telephone  1635  Oxford        Highest  References 


Concert 


Oratorio. 


Mrs.         PflfinDAD     SOPRANO 
Lafayette  U  U  U  U  D  A  It ,  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Concert  and  Church. 

Studio      .      .      Steinert  Hall. 

'Phone,  Oxford  1330.  Mondays  and  Thursday*. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON 

Tweaty-eighth  Season,  J908-J909 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

programme  nf tip? 
FOURTH  MATINEE 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  16 
AT  4.30  PRECISLEY 

COPYRIGHT,  1908,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  CECILE  CHAMINADE 

The  World's  Greatest  "Woman  Composer 

9 

Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 

The  World's  Greatest  Woman  Pianist 

Mme.  LILLIAN  NORDICA 

The  World's  Greatest  Woman  Singer 

USE 
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THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  32d  Street 
New  York  City 


REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  32d  Street,  New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY- EIGHTH    SEASON,    1908-1909 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                   Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.     Kuntz,  D. 
Noach,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H, 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W.[ 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A, 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas.       i 

Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.              Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J.| 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 

Battles,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A.  . 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P, 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz,  O 

Mann,  J.             .    Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp.  • 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Ptaiws 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1833 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S. A. 


Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  COMPANY 
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a   New  National  Theatre, 
Symphony      5  Washington. 

_.  t  X  Twenty-eighth  Season,  1908-1909. 

Vj rC ll QS 1 1*3.  "  Seventy-sixth  performance  in  Washington. 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 


FOURTH  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  J6, 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Paderewski  .....  Symphony  in  P/minor,  Op.  24 

First  time  in  Washington 
I.     Adagio  maestoso ;  Allegro  con  fuoco. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 
III.      Allegro  vivace. 


Beethoven  .  Concerto  for  Pianoforte*,  No.  5,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro. 

II.  Adagio  un  poco  moto. 

III.  Rondo  :  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  PADEREWSKI. 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Weber. 


NOTE.— As  the  DOORS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  during  the  performance  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Symphony,  which  requires  25  MINUTES,  patrons  are  urgently 
requested  to  be  prompt  in  attendance. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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1218-1220  F  STREET,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Symphony  in  B  minor,  Op.  24 Ignaz  Jan  PaderEwski 

(Born,  November  6,  i860,  at  Kurilowka,  in  Russian  government  of  Podolia;  now- 
living  at  Morges,  Switzerland.) 

The  following  sketch  of  this  symphony  is  based  on  information 
furnished  by  the  composer. 

The  symphony  Op.  24  is  in  three  movements:  I.  Adagio  maestoso; 
Allegro  fuoco ;  II.  Andante  con  moto ;  III.  Allegro  vivace. 

The  themes  of  the  first  movement  were  sketched  in  the  summer  of 
1904.  The  three  movements  which  now  compose  the  work  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  parts  were  copied  in  December,  1908. 

"The  symphony  is  written  as  a  patriotic  tribute  of  the  composer  to  his 
native  country,  and  it  was  directly  inspired  by  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  revolution  of  1863-64.  There  is  no  absolute  programme  for 
either  the  first  or  second  movement.  The  first  movement  is  free,  but 
classical  in  form.  It  seeks  to  celebrate  Poland's  great  heroic  past. 
The  themes,  although  racial  in  character,  are  not  based  on  popular  melo- 
dies. The  same  is  true  of  the  second  (slow)  movement  in  which  the 
composer  endeavors  to  express  the  lyric  nature  of  his  race. 

"In  the  third  movement  Mr.  Paderewski  has  followed  a  sharply  defined 
programme.  It  is  in  effect  a  symphonic  poem,  and  is  peculiarly  in 
memory  of  the  revolution  of  1863-64. 

"In  the  opening  of  the  movement  is  felt  the  spirrt  of  social  and  po- 
litical unrest  which  filled  the  country  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, — 
the  unrest  of  the  young  hot-heads,  the  youth  of  the  nation,  who  longed 
for  independence.  Older  heads,  conservative  age,  counselled  patience 
and  caution,  urged  the  impossibility  of  a  successful  issue.  This  despond- 
ent feeling  is  expressed  in  a  treatment  of  the  national  anthem,  from 
which  all  buoyancy  and  joyousness  have  been  taken.  The  anthem  is 
treated  not  unlike  a  dirge;  it  appears  in  a  subdued,  sad  mood. 

"The  youth  refuse  to  listen.  The  atmosphere  of  restlessness  subdues 
the  remonstrances  of  the  elders,  and  the  spark  of  revolution  ignites  with 
the  appearance  of  the  second  theme,  a  theme  of  brilliant  chivalric  char- 
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acter,  which  has  been  heralded  by  faint  distant  trumpet-calls, — the  sum- 
mons to  war. 

"Light-hearted,  gay,  and  confident,  the  youth  of  Poland  depart  for 
battle.  The  first  conflict  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  sarrusophones, 
which,  with  their  dark,  heavy  coloring,  express  the  weight  and  over- 
whelming strength  of  the  oppressing  force.  Again  is  heard  the  Polish 
anthem,  this  time  strong,  vigorous,  and  battling;  yet,  as  the  conflict  pro- 
gresses, it  is  gradually  lost  in  the  gloom  of  defeat,  finally  disappearing 
in  an  atmosphere  of  utter  despair. 

"Then  a  funeral  dirge  celebrates  the  heroes  that  are  gone.  The  themes 
of  unrest  heard  in  the  first  movement  reappear,  but  are  divested  of 
their  substance.  They  are  as  shadowy  and  as  unsubstantial  as  the 
heroes  that  have  passed  away.  They  are  bitter  memories  of  defeat. 
Upward  they  soar,  higher  and  higher, — lamentations  for  the  fatherland 
ascending  to  heaven. 

"A  quick  transition  of  mood  follows,  from  gloom  to  brightness.  Hope 
returns,  and  in  the  recapitulation  and  climax  one  hears  again  the  splen- 
did buoyancy  of  the  theme  of  chivalry  from  this  third  movement, 
the  theme  of  the  heroic  past  from  the  first  movement,  and  a  third  theme 
on  which  will  be  built  the  fourth  movement  yet  to  be  written." 

The  symphony  is  complete  as  a  work  in  its  present  shape,  but  Mr. 
Paderewski  contemplates  a  fourth  movement.    It  will  be  a  scherzo. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three,  flutes,  three  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (one  interchangeable  with  bass  clari- 
net), two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  three  sarrusophones,  four  trumpets, 
four  horns,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  harp,  organ,  a  set  of  three 
kettle-drums,  side-drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  tambour  de  basque, 
tonitruone,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  tonitruone  is  an  instrument  of  percussion  which  Mr.  Paderewski 
Tnmself  invented.  It  gives  the  feeling  of  far-distant  thunder  in  a  way 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  bass  drum. 
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Concerto  No.  5,  E-plat,  for  Pianoforte;  and  Orchestra,  Of.  73. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  wrote  this  concerto  in  1809  at  Vienna.  The  town  was- 
occupied  by  the  French  from  May  12  to  October  14.  Other  works 
of  the  year  were  the  String  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  74,  the  Sonata  in  E- 
fiat,  Op.  81a,  Sonata,  F-sharp  major,  Op.  78,  a  march  for  a  military 
band,  some  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs.  And  it  was  in  1809  that 
Joseph  Haydn  died. 

The  autograph  bears  this  inscription:  "Klavier  Konzert  1809  von 
LvBthvn."  The  concerto  was  published  in  February,  181 1,  and  the 
title  read  as  follows:  "Grand concerto  pour  le  Pianoforte avec  accom- 
pagnement  de  Torchestre  compose  et  declie  a  Son  Altesse  Imperiale 
Roudolphe  Archi-Duc  d'Autriche,  etc.,  par  L.  v.  Beethoven  CEuv.  73." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  public  performance  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  at  Leipsic  on  November  28,  181 1.  The  pianist  was  Friedrich 
Schneider.*  The  Allegemeine  Musik  Zeitung  described  the  concerto  as 
"without  doubt  one  of  the  most  original,  imaginative,  effective,  but 
most  difficult  of  all  existing  concertos."  Schneider,  it  seems,  played 
"with  soul"  as  well  as  force,  and  the  orchestra  accompanied  remark- 
ably, for  "it  respected  and  admired  composer,  composition  and 
pianist." 

The  first  performance  with  which  Beethoven  was  concerned  was  at 
Vienna  on  February  12,  1812,  when  Karl  Czerny  (1791-1857)  was  the 
pianist.     The  occasion  was"a  singular  sort  of  entertainment.     Theodor 

P'  *  Johann  Christian  Friedrich  Schneider,rorganist,fpianist,rcomposer,rteacher[ (1786-1853).  He  was  busy 
as  organist,  pianist,  and  conductor  at.Leipsic  from.1807  to  1821,  when  he.settled  at_Dessau,  where  he  died. 
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Kdrner,  who  had  been  a  looker-on  in  Vienna  only  a  short  time,  wrote 
home  on  February  15:  "  Wednesday  there  took  place  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Charitable  Society  of  Noble  Ladies*  a  concert  and  a  representation 
of  three  pictures  after  Raphael,  Poussin,  and  Troyes,  as  Goethe  describes 
them  in  his  'Elective  Affinities.'  A  new  concerto  by  Beethoven  for  the 
pianoforte  did  not  succeed."  Castelli's  Thalia  gave  as  the  reason  of 
this  failure  the  unwillingness  of  Beethoven,  "full  of  proud  self-confi- 
dence," to  write  for  the  crowd.  "He  can  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated only  by  the  connoisseurs,  and  one  cannot  reckon  on  their  being 
in  a  majority  at  such  an  affair."  Thayer  moralizes  on  this  statement. 
'  'The  trills  of  Miss  Sessi  f  and  Mr.  Siboni  %  and  Mayseder's  Variations 
on  the  March  from  'Aline'  §  were  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  the 
audience."  And  he  might  have  added  with  reference  to  this  concerto 
the  line  of  Burns,  slightly  altered: — 

"  Compar'd  with  this,  Italian  trills  are  tame." 
The  programme  of  this  entertainment  was  as  follows : — 

1.  OtjvERTtjrE Cartellieri  || 

2.  Raphael's  "Queen  of  Sheba  doing  Homage  to  King  Solomon." 

3.  Scene  and  Aria  from  "Adelasia  ed  AlEramo"     ....      Mayr^[ 

(Sung  by  Ther.  Sessi,  her  first  appearance.) 

*  The  title  of  this  society  was  "  Gesellschaft  adelicher  Frauen  zur  Beforderung  des  Guten  und  Nfitzlichen." 
t  There  were  four  distinguished  sisters  by  the  name  of  Sessi.  Marianne  (i  776-1847)  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  famous,  and  she  was  applauded  in  many  cities,  although  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  heard  her  in  Lon- 
don in  1815,  and  wrote:  "The  first  woman,  Sessi,  was  somewhat  of  a  singer,  with  whom,  though  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  fault,  it  was  equally  so  to  be  pleased."  The  oboist  Parke  admitted  that  her  voice  was  "clear  and 
powerful,  its  compass  was  extensive,  and  her  style  tasteful;  but  she  sang  without  expression."  Marianne 
married  a  rich  grocer  named  Natorp.  Imperatrice  (1784-1808)  married  an  army  officer,  Baron  von  Natorp, 
brother  of  the  grocer.  Caroline  sang  at  Naples.  Anna  Maria  (1790-1864)  began  her  career  at  Vienna  about 
181 1,  and  afterward  was  known  on  the  stage  as  Neumann-Sessi.  This  debutante  was  probably  Maria  Theresa 
Sessi.  She  was  of  another  family,  and  began  her  career  at  Parma  in  1805;  and  en  December  26  of  that  year 
she  appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  She  went  to  Vienna,  afterward  to  cities  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  from 
1835  to  1837  she  sang  again  in  Italy,  but  without  conspicuous  success. 

t  Giuseppe  Siboni,  celebrated  tenor,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1782.  He  was  for  a  long  time  at  the  opera 
house  in  Prague.    He  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1839. 

§  Joseph  Mayseder,  violinist  and  composer  ( 1 789-1863),  was  born  at  Vienna,  and  he  died  there.  He  seldom 
gave  concerts,  and  he  never  went  on  tours;  yet,  as  a  virtuoso,  he  was  admired  by  Paganini.  There  were 
several  operas  founded  on  the  story  of  Aline,  Queen  of  Golconda.  The  most  famous  were  by  Monsigny  (1766), 
Berton  (1803),  Boieldieu  (1808),  Donizetti  (1828). 

II  Casimir  Anton  Cartellieri  (1772-1807),  composer  and  chapel-master  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  at  Liebeshausen 
IT  "Adelasia  ed  Aleramo,"  opera  by  G.  S.  Mayr  (1763-1845),  was  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  December 
26,  1806,  when  Sessi  created  a  part. 
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4.  Grand  New  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  dedicated  to  Archduke  Ru- 

dolph by  Louis  van  Beethoven,  played  by  Carl  Cserny  (sic). 

5.  Pousson's  "Esther  Fainting  before  King  Ahasuerus." 

6.  Aria  from  "Debora  e  Sisara" Guglielmi* 

(Sung  by  Mr.  Siboni.) 

7.  Variations  for  Violin  on  the  March  from  "Aline,"  Maiseder  (sic). 

■     (Played  by  MaysEdER.) 

8.  DuET  from  "Adelasia  ed  Aleramo" Mayr 

(Sung  by  Sessi  and  Siboni.) 

9.  Franz  de  Troyes's  "The  Arrest  of  Haman  by  Command  of  Ahasu- 

erus in  the  Presence  of  Esther." 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musik  Zeitung  wrote 
that  the  extravagant  length  of  the  concerto  diminished  the  total  effect 
which  the  "noble  production  of  the  mind"  would  otherwise  have  made. 
As  for  Czerny,  "he  played  with  much  accuracy  and  fluency,  and  showed 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  conquer  the  greatest  difficulties."  But 
the  correspondent  wished  that  there  were  greater  purity  in  his  perform- 
ance, a  finer  contour. 

The  tableaux  pleased  mightily,  and  each  one  was  repeated. 

One  of  the  first  performances,  if  not  the  first,  in  Boston,  was  at  a 
concert  of  the  Germania  on  March  4,  1854.  The  pianist  was  Robert 
Heller,  t 

P|    *  "Debora  e  Sisara,"  oratorio  (1794),  by  Pietro  Guglielmi  (1727  (?)  -1804).    P 

t  Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1833.  He  studied  music 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  Fascinated  by  the 
performances  of  Robert  Houdin,  he  dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,  and  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1852.  Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman; :  others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.  He  met  with  no  success, 
and  he  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married 
one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.    In  New 
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The  concerto  was  called  the  "Hmperor,"  no  doubt,  "from  its  grand 
dimensions  and  intrinsic  splendor."  The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  in  E-flat,  4-4,  opens  with  a  strong  chord 
for  full  orchestra,  which  is  followed  by  a  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument. 

The  first  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  and  afterward  taken  up  by 
the  clarinets.  The  second  theme  soon  follows,  first  in  E-flat  minor  softly 
and  staccato  by  the  strings,  then  legato  and  in  E-flat  major  by  the  horns. 
It  was  usual  at  that  time  for  the  pianist  to  extemporize  his  cadenza, 
but  Beethoven  inserted  his  own  with  the  remark,  "Non  si  fa  una 
cadenza  ma  s'  attacca  subito  il  seguente"  (that  is  to  say,  "Do  not  insert 
a  cadenza,  but  attack  the  following  immediately");  and  he  then  went 
so  far  as  to  accompany  with  the  orchestra  the  latter  portion  of  his 
cadenza. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  un  poco  moto,  in  B  major,  2-2,  is  in  the 
form  of  "quasi-variations,"  developed  chiefly  from  the  theme  given  at 
the  beginning  by  muted  strings.  This  movement  goes,  with  a  sugges- 
tion hinted  by  the  pianoforte  of  the  coming  first  theme  of  the  Rondo, 
into  the  Rondo,  the  Finale,  Allegro,  in  E-flat,  6-8.  Both  the  themes 
are  announced  by  the  pianoforte  and  developed  elaborately.  The  end 
of  the  coda  is  distinguished  by  a  descending  long  series  of  pianoforte 

York  he  opened  Heller's  Hall,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  then  went  to  London,  opened  Poole's 
Theatre,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  Australia  and  India. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.  His  name  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  magicians.  His  tricks 
of  "second  siTht"  for  a  Ion?  time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  electricity  as  a  confederate.  In  his  will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  apparatus.  For  a 
Ion1?  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see  "Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Munn  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897). 
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chords  which  steadily  diminish  in  force,  while  the  kettledrums  keep 
marking  the  rhythm  of  the  opening  theme. 

*  * 

Karl  Czerny  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E-flat  for  pianoforte 
when  it  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna.  Why  did  not  the 
composer  play  it  ?  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  that  city  as  a  pianist 
when  he  played  his  Concerto  in  C  major  (March  29,  1795).  He  had 
improvised  there  privately  in  1787,  and  for  some  years  he  was  esteemed 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  rather  than  composer.  We  find  him  playing  his 
Concerto  in  G  major  and  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Fantasia  with 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  December,  1808,  thirty  years  after  he  had 
appeared  at  Cologne  as  an  infant  phenomenon.  But  after  that  he 
preferred  to  let  his  pupils  interpret  his  works,  the  Baroness  Ertmann 
in  concerts  of  a  private  nature  and  Czerny  in  public  concerts. 

Some  years  ago  Franz  Kullak  wrote  a  series  of  introductory  chapters 
to  his  excellent  edition  of  Beethoven's  concertos  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  One  of  these  chapters,  devoted  to  consideration  of  Beet- 
hoven as  a  pianist,  was  Englished,  in  connection  with  Kullak's  essay 
on  the  Execution  of  the  Trill,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Baker,  and  published 
in  1 90 1  by  G.  Schirmer,  of  New  York. 

Beethoven  at  a  tender  age  was  urged  to  severe  piano  practice.  One 
of  his  teachers  said  of  him  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  "He  plays  the 
pianoforte  with  vigor  and  in  a  finished  manner."  When  Beethoven, 
about  seventeen  years  old,  met  Mozart,  he  complained  that,  although 
he  took  lessons  from  him, — probablv  in  composition, — Mozart  never 
played  to  him.  Later  he  heard  the  Abbe  Johann  Franz  Xaver  Sterkel 
(1750-18 1 7),  then  one  of  the  foremost  pianists  in  all  Germany.  "Beet- 
hoven, who  had  never  before  heard  an  ilUstrious  pianist,  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  fine  shadings  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument;  his  own 
playing  was  rough  and  hard."  Nevertheless,  he  played  his  variations 
on  "Vieni  Amore"  (composed  about  1790),  "also  a  great  many  other 
pieces  not  less  difficult,  and,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  his  hearers,  in 
precise  and  perfect  imitation  of  the  elegant  styles  which  had  impressed 
him  in  Sterkel's  performance."  Another  wrote  of  him  in  comparison 
with  Vogler:  Beethoven -is,  "aside  from  his  dexterity,  more  eloquent, 
imposing,  expressive — in  a  word  he  touches  the  heart  more;  he  is  there- 
fore as  fine  in  Adagio  as  in  Allegro."  And  this  writer  declared  that  the 
pianist  had  struck  out  a  new  path. 
f"  Mozart    had ;  delighted  "  by    his  ^clearness,"*7"  roundness,    tranquillity, 
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delicacy.  Beethoven  surprised  the  Viennese  by  his  vigor,  fiery  ex- 
pression, grandeur. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact :  '  'As  Beethoven's  creative  genius  continually 
sought  greater  and  loftier  tasks,  his  careful  attention  to  the  details  of 
technic  appears  to  have  relaxed." 

And  then  his  deafness  increased. 

J.  B.  Cramer,  himself  a  great  pianist,  the  only  pianist  praised  by 
Beethoven,  said  of  his  friendly  rival,  "All  in  all,  Beethoven  was,  if  not 
the  greatest,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  admirable  pianists  I 
have  ever  heard."  He  heard  him  in  1 799-1800.  Cherubini  heard  him 
five  years  later,  and  characterized  his  performance  as  "rough."  de- 
menti described  it  as  "little  cultivated,  not  seldom  violent,  like  himself, 
but  full  of  spirit."  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  his  style  was  admi- 
rable, his  technique  adequate,  and  his  touch  too  violent.  When  he 
played  his  G  major  Concerto  at  the  famous  performance  in  1808,  Reich- 
ardt  bore  witness  that  he  played  "with  astounding  cleverness  in  the 
fastest  possible  tempi.  The  Adagio,  a  masterly  movement  of  beauti- 
fully developed  song,  he  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  deep,  melancholy 
feeling  that  thrilled  me." 

|;_  Czerny,  the  teacher  of  Liszt,  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  said  of  his 
master  (1800-1805)  that  no  one  rivalled  him  in  the  swiftness  of  his  scales 
in  double  trills;  that  his  attitude  was  calm  and  refined,  "without  the 
slightest  gesticulation  (except  bending  over  as  his  deafness  increased)"; 
that  he  pedalled  a  great  deal,  "far  more  than  is  indicated  in  his  works"; 
that  his  titanic  force  was  too  much  for  the  instruments  of  the  period. 

Ries,  another  pupil,  said :  '  'As  a  rule,  he  played  his  compositions  most 
eccentrically;  however,  he  usually  kept  strict  time,  though  he  would 
occasionally  hurry  somewhat  the  tempo." 

Nisle  wrote:  "As  a  player  he  is,  to  be  sure,  inferior  to  many  others 
in  elegance  and  technical  accomplishments ;  and,  as  he  was  hard  of  hear- 
ing, he  played  rather  loud;  but  one  lost  sight  of  his  defects  when  the 
master  disclosed  the  depths  of  his  soul." 

Here  surely  are  opinions  at  variance.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  of  them  came  to  us  through  the  speech  of  several,  and  that  in  some 
instances  the  original  speech  was  the  recollection  of  a  man  who  heard 
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GABRIEL  ALLIER,  Les  Idoles  (Idols  of  the  Heart)  Waltz  .....       $0.75 

Graceful  in  style  and  conception,  fine  rhythm. 
J.  B.  BOLDI,  Chanson  Bohe'mienne.     Intermezzo=Valse .60 

The  most  spontaneous  and  characteristic  Gypsy  Waltz. 
ENRICO  CARUSO  and  R.  BARTHELEMY,  Adorables  Tourments  (Love's  Torment) 

Valse 75 

The  reigning  success  of  London,  Paris  and  along  the  Riviera.     The  big- 
gest hit  since  "The  Merry  Widow  Waltz."     As  a  song  it  is  a  favorite 

number  on  Mr.  Caruso* s  programs. 
EMILE  DELMAS,  Valse  frivole 1.00 

A  little  waltz  of  careless  and  unconcerned  gayety  of  mood. 
E.  LAUNAY,  EHe  est  charmante  iShe  is  lovely). Valse-Boston      .....  .60 

A  langorous  French  waltz  oi  immensely  captivating  swing. 
ALEX.  MAITINSKY,  Les  Charmeuses  (The  Charmers)  Valse 1.00 

A  waltz  embodying  alluring  melody,  elegant  facility  of  style  and  genuine 

swing  of  rhythm. 
ARMAND  TEDESCO,  La  Debutante.    Valse  langoureuse 75 

The  catchiest  French  "  Valse  lente  "  that  has  appeared  for  years. 
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Beethoven  years  before  he  was  questioned  about  him.  Some  years  ago, 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Busoni  was  praised  by  certain  persons  for  his  delicacy; 
by  others  he  was  reproached  for  his  violence.  And  which  opinion  was 
the  true  one? 

There  is  always  interest  in  speculation  concerning  a  composer's  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  works.  In  some  instances  the  composition  suffers 
because  the  technic  of  the  composer-pianist  is  inadequate.  Thus 
Brahms — I  speak  from  personal  knowledge — in  the  eighties  was  a 
coarse,  nerve-rasping  pianist. 

To-day  you  often  hear  a  pianist  reproached  for  his  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  music.  "No,  his  performance  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Beet- 
hoven,"— a  beautiful  phrase,  like  that  other  phrase,  "The  chronometer 
of  God  never  errs,"  which  in  Mark  Twain's  story  passed  as  beautiful 
until  some  one  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  "What  is  the  chronometer  of 
God?" 

^  If  Beethoven  should  play  his  sonatas  to  us  now  in  Boston,  would  not 
some  one  -complain  of  his  lack  of  temperament?  and  might  not  some 
one  say,  from  force  of  habit:  "He  is  an  interesting  pianist,  but  he 
should  not  attempt  to  play  Beethoven:  he  had  better  stick  to  Chopin 

or  Liszt"? 

* 
*  * 

Let  us  see  "what  Beethoven  himself  said  about  pianoforte  music  and 
pianists.  We  quote  from  the  excellent  little  book,  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and  anno- 
tated by  F.  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  with  additional  notes  by  H.  B. 
Krehbiel  (New  York,  1905): — 

"It  has  always  been  known  that  t1  e  greatest  pianoforte  players 
were  also  the  greatest  composers;  but  how  did  they  play?  Not  like 
the  pianists  of  to-day,  who  prance  up  and  down  the  keyboard  with 
passages  in  which  they  have  exercised  themselves — putsch,  putsch, 
putsch; — what  does  that  mean?  Nothing.  When  the  true  piano- 
forte virtuosi  played,  it  was  always  something  homogeneous,  an  entity; 
it  could  be  transcribed  and  then  it  appeared  as  a  well-thought-out 
work.     That  is  pianoforte  playing;    the  other  is  nothing!"     (1814.) 
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course  includes  Sight  Playing,  Ensemble,  Playing  with  Orchestra,  and  the 
following  theoretical  studies:  Solfeggio,  Theory  of  Music,  Harmony  and 
Analysis,  Lectures  on  Musical  History,  Lectures  on  Orchestral  Instruments, 
Lectures  on  English  Literature. 

The  Pianoforte  Normal  Course  gives  students  in  this  department 
an  opportunity  to  gain  practical  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching  without 
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wise be  unavoidable. 
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'Candidly  I  am  not  a  friend  of  Allegri  di  bravura  and  such,  since 
they  do  nothing  but  promote  mechanism."^ 

"The  great  pianists  have  nothing  but  technique  and  affectation." 
(1817.)    ,.  |gj 

"As  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  [pianoforte  virtuosi] 
all  reason  and  feeling  are  generally  lost  in  the  nimbleness  of  their 
fingers."  % 

"These  pianoforte  players  have  their  coteries,  which  they  often 
join;  there  they  are  praised  continually, — and  there's  an  end  of  art!" 

"You  will  have  to  play  a  long  time  yet  before  you  realize  that  you 
cannot  play  at  all." 

I  He  said  to  Czerny,  who  was  teaching  his  nephew  Karl :  ' '  With  respect 
to  his  playing  with  you,  when  he  has  acquired  the  proper  mode  of 
fingering  and  plays  in  time  and  plays  the  notes  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness, only  then  direct  his  attention  to  the  matter  of  interpretation; 
and  when  he  has  got  thus  far  do  not  stop  him  for  little  mistakes,  but 
point  them  out  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Although  I  have  myself  given 
very  little  instruction,  I  have  always  followed  this  method,  which 
quickly  makes  musicians,  and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  art." 

"Always  place  the  hands  at  the  keyboard  so  that  the  fingers  can- 
not be  raised  higher  than  it  is  necessary;  only  in  this  way  is  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  singing  tone." 

"The  solo  sonatas  [Op.  109-m?]  are  perhaps  the  best,  but  also  the 
last  music  that  I  composed  for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  and  always  will 
be  an  unsatisfactory  instrument.     I  shall  hereafter  follow  the  example 
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VICTOR  MAUREL 

The  World's  Greatest  Baritone 

For  whom  Verdi  wrote  "Falstaff "  and 
"Iago"  and  the  creator  of  these  roles 

Prefers  the  Weber  Piano 

To  All  Other  Great  Makes 


33  West  67  th  Street, 

New  York,  Nov.  19,  1908. 

Weber  Piano  Company, 

Gentlemen : 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  at  my  new 
Academie  of  Vocal  and  Scenic  Art  in  New  York,  I 
have  decided  to  use  the  Weber  piano  exclusively.  The 
reasons  for  my  choice  are  based  upon  actual  experience 
with  the  Weber  extending  over  many  years. 

I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Paderewski  has  said 
of  the  supreme  qualities  of  your  instruments,  and  I 
particularly  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  their  beautiful 
singing  tone.  There  is  a  certain  sympathetic  quality 
about  Weber  tone  which  I  fail  to  find  in  any  other 
piano  and  which  sustains  and  blends  with  the  human 
voice  perfectly. 

Your  country  has  produced  some  excellent  piano- 
fortes, and  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  say  anything 
derogatory  of  any  of  them,  but  my  personal  preference 
among  the  great  makes  decidedly  favors  the  Weber. 

Yours  very  truly, 
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THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Tilth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

SANDERS  &  STAYMA/N  CO., 

1327  F  Street  Washington,  D.C. 
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of  my  grand  master,  Handel,  and  write  every  year  only  an  oratorio 
and  a  concerto  for  some  string  or  wind  instrument,  provided  I  shall 
have  finished  my  tenth  symphony  (C  minor)  and  Requiem." 

"God  knows  why  it  is  that  my  pianoforte  music  always  makes  the 
worst  impression  on  me,  especially  when  it  is  played  badly."- 

Having  heard  Mozart's  Concerto  in  C  minor  at  a  concert,  he  exclaimed 
to  his  companion:  "Cramer,  Cramer,  we  shall  never  he  able  to  com- 
pose anything  like  that!" 


ENTR'ACTE. 
HECTOR   BERLIOZ  AS  CRITIC. 

BY  PHILIP   HALE. 

Studying  Berlioz,  the  music  critic,  as  revealed  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Boschot  in  his  entertaining  volumes,*  we  have  seen  the  composer  criticis- 
ing at  times  with  a  view  to  his  own  interests ;  criticising  the  compositions 
or  performances  of  others  to  produce  his  own  works,  or  to  gain  for  himself 
certain  positions;  bitter  against  singers,  alternately  amiable  and  dis- 
agreeable toward  managers,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  Marie  Recio, 
the  fausse  maigre,  born  Martin,  in  a  subordinate  position  at  the  Op6ra. 
Thus  did  Berlioz  show  himself  human;  that  is,  weak.  Yet  as  a 
critic  he  wielded  a  mighty  influence  for  good. 

His  courage,  which  approached  recklessness,  was  proverbial.  His 
honesty,  even  when  he  praised  Meyerbeer,  poor  Miss  Bertin's  opera, 
and  Miss  Recio's  figure,  face,  and  voice,  was  not  questioned  by  those 
who  knew  him.     He  was  not  the  only  one  who  found  admirable  pages  in 

*  Adolphe  Boschot's  "La  Jeunesse  d'un  Romantique  "  (Paris,  1906)  and  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis 
Philippe  "  (Paris,  1908), 
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"The  Huguenots,"  which  still  remains  a  work  that  may  well  command 
respect  and  admiration  for  certain  pages;  he  was  discriminative  in  his 
eulogy  of  "Esmeralda,"  for  he  pointed  out  faults  and  recommended  im- 
provements. He  was  infatuated  with  Marie  and  he  married  her  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  whose  last  years  were  years  of  bodily  fatness, 
drunkenness  and  maniacal  jealousy.  Read  carefully  his  comments  on 
Marie's  singing,  and  you  will  not  find  extravagant  commendation.  The 
worst  that  may  be  said  about  his  treatment  of  her  as  a  singer  is  that  he 
probably  paid  her  more  attention  than  he  would  have  done,  had  he  not 
been  personally  interested  in  her.  That  he  obtained  a  position  for  her 
is  not  injurious  to  his  reputation  as  a  critic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Boschot  in  his  desire  to  write  the  one  authori- 
tative life  of  Berlioz,  and  to  bring  him  as  a  man  clearly  before  the  readers 
of  to-day,  has  dwelt  almost  amorously  on  matters  of  insignificant 
detail.  Let  Mr.  Boschot,  who,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  warm 
admirer  of  Berlioz,  the  genius,  do  his  worst.  Berlioz  still  remains  the 
most  vivid,  the  most  brilliant  of  music  critics,  and  for  many  years  in 
the  face  of  apathy  and  discouragement  he  fought  valiantly,  desperately 
for  the  best  music  and  for  general  appreciation  of  this  music. 

That  he  included  his  own  music  among  the  best  showed  his  perspicacity. 
To-day  he  must  be  fairly  ranked  among  the  few  great  ones  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  who  expressed  their  emotions  and  Iheir  views  of  life  and 
art  in  music.  The  best  of  his  compositions  are  still  among  the  world's 
choicest  treasures.  The  most  modern  orchestration  is  derived  from  him. 
His  influence  is  felt  wherever  man  clothes  his  musical  thought  in  orches- 
tral dress. 

The  career  of  Berlioz  as  a  critic  may  serve  as  a  text  for  the  discussion 
of  musical  criticism  in  general.  There  are  questions  that  are  often 
asked:  Should  not  a  critic  be  a  thoroughly  trained  musician,  a  com- 
poser or  the  master  of  an  instrument  or  of  the  voice  ?  Should  he  be  a 
partisan  ?  Should  not  his  first  aim  be  to  educate  the  public  ?  Should 
he  be  young  or  old  ?  Should  he  be  intimate  with  musicians  or  should 
he  keep  aloof  from  them  ? 

Berlioz  was  an  extraordinary  man,  a  genius,  a  creator  as  well  as  a 
translator  into  music,  but  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the  word  he  was  not 
an  accomplished  musician.     His  early  training  amounted  to  nothing. 
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At  the'Conservatory  he  shocked  his  teachers  by  his  contempt  for  counter- 
point and  his  heterodoxy.  No  doubt  graduates  from  the  conservatory 
in  Boston  are  better  grounded  in  harmony.  He  played  as  an  amateur 
on  the  guitar.  He  was  not  a  violinist  or  a  pianist.  He  could  not  have 
supported  himself  by  playing  any  orchestral  instrument.  He  was  not  a 
"natural  singer,"  nor  did  he  study  the  art  of  singing. 

In  his  criticisms,  therefore,  there  is  as  a  rule  a  lack  of  technical 
analysis,  but  the  display  of  the  higher  qualities  that  made  him  great  as 
a  composer,  musical  instinct,  sense  of  color,  abhorrence  of  platitudes, 
sympathy  with  that  which  was  nobly  antique  or  passionately  romantic, 
towering  imagination,  also  distinguished  him  as  a  critic  from  others  who 
were  concerned  only  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Baudelaire  stoutly  insisted  that  a  critic  worthy  the  name  must  be  a 
partisan;  that  his  own  theories  and  beliefs  must  shape  his  articles  in 
which  he  comments  on  the  works  of  others.  Berlioz  was  certainly  a 
partisan  in  that  he  joined  the  romanticists.  His  romanticism  was 
elastic:  it  included  the  tragedies  of  Gluck  and  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  the  operas  of  Spontini  and  those  of  Weber.  He  was  a 
partisan  in  this:  he  was  not  interested  in  music  that  did  not  appeal  to 
him,  even  though  the  structure  of  that  music  was  flawless. 

Pere  Tournemine  remarked  shrewdly  that  a  man  admires  in  an 
author  only  those  qualities  which  have  the  germ  or  the  root  in  himself. 
Sainte-Beuve,  quoting  this  saying,  added  that  there  is  a  relative  degree 
to  which  a  mind  raises  itself ;  this  mind  cannot  go  higher,  and,  having 
attained  this  degree,  it  judges  as  best  it  can. 

Berlioz  was  not  unique  as  a  critic  because  he  was  a  composer,  but  in 
spite  of  his  creative  faculty.  Whenever  he  judged  solely  as  a  composer, 
he  said  strange  things,  as  other  composers  before  and  after  him.  Read 
Weber's  articles  on  Beethoven's  symphonies, — how  inferior  in  judgment 
and  in  sympathy  to  those  written  by  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  who,  as  a  com- 
poser, is  known  only  to  the  antiquarian.  There  are  Spohr's  singular 
views  of  Beethoven's  music.  Beethoven  himself  expressed  singular 
opinions  concerning  his  contemporaries. 

If  Schumann  saw  the  genius  of  Chopin,  he  also  saw  true  swans  in 
certain  German  geese.     How  often  he  praised  to  the  skies  composers 
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whose  very  names  are  now  unfamiliar !  How  bourgeois,  how  narrow 
was  Mendelssohn  in  his  estimates !  And  did  not  Tschaikowsky,  Brahms, 
Grieg,  express  themselves  at  times  to  the  wonder,  if  not  the  consterna- 
tion, of  their  admirers  ?  Has  not  Debussy  spoken  as  a  madman  beating 
a  drum  ? 

A  teacher  is  not  qualified  for  general  criticism  because  he  is  a 
teacher.  If  he  be  a  teacher  of  the  piano,  he  is  interested  first  of  all  in 
matters  of  mechanism,  in  the  "method"  of  the  pianist  that  appears 
before  him  for  judgment.  He  has  his  own  ideas.  Woe  to  the  virtuoso 
who  succeeds  in  spite  of  them!  In  like  manner  the  singing  teacher  is 
concerned  with  the#  tonal  emission,  the  manner  of  breathing,  points  of 
mechanism,  rather  than  with  the  interpretation  of  the  poet's  sentiment 
which  the  composer  emphasized  or  put  as  a  precious  stone  in  a  fit  set- 
ting. 

The  critic  as  teacher  may  write  well  about  the  mechanical  merits  of  a 
performance,  but  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  judge  without  prejudice,  to 
take  a  broad  view,  to  sympathize  with  the  performer's  aesthetic  purpose, 
unless  the  critic  and  the  criticised  be  avowedly  of  the  same  school. 

The  critic  should  surely  have  a  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  in- 
struments and  of  the  human  voice;  he  should  have  been  drilled  in  the 
elements  of  theory,  the  grammar  of  composition.  He  should  know 
intimately  the  history  of  music.  It  will  not  harm  him  to  play  the  piano 
or  the  violin,  to  have  written  his  contrapuntal  exercises,  to  be  a  member 
of  an  orchestra,  to  lead  a  choral  society.  He  should  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  music  and  of  the  difficulties  necessarily  encountered  by 
singers  and  instrumental  players. 

If  a  composition  be  crudely  constructed  or  shabbily  orchestrated, 
he  should  be  able  to  tell  the  reason  why.  If  the  performance  be  poor, 
he  should  know  why  it  is  poor.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  a 
composer  or  a  virtuoso.  A  critic  may  not  be  able  to  sing  delightfully, 
and  he  may  yet  judge  intelligently  the  total  impression  made  by  the 
singer  on  the  stage. 

Neither  he  nor  the  public  is  interested  first  of  all  and  chiefly  in  mat- 
ters of  mechanical  detail.  A  critic  may  not  be  able  to  trill;  his  in- 
ability does  not  preclude  him  from  saying  honestly  that  Miss  Gazaba's 
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trill  was  like  a  coffee  mill.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  explain  to  the 
public  why  this  comparison  was  inevitable.  A  critic  may  not  be  able 
to  play  the  much-abused  polonaise  of  Chopin,  but  he  has  a  right  to  say 
that  Mr.  Hammerkuis  butchered  it  and  man-handled  the  piano,  or 
that  Mme.  Solferina  turned  the  polonaise  into  a  jam-pot  of  sentiment. 

There  are  two  distinct  faculties, — the  creative  and  the  critical.  In 
many  concerts  the  symphonic  poem  or  the  cantata  is  merely  an  excuse 
for  a  brilliant  article.  This  article  need  not  shine  at  the  expense  of  the 
unfortunate  composer.  His  work  should  serve  as  a  text  and  the  ser- 
mon should  be  of  benefit  to  him  as  to  others. 

How  often  you  hear  the  composer  saying  of  a  critic,  "I  should  like 
to  see  him  write  as  good  a  piece!"  And  so,  when  there  was  the  outcry 
against  slavery  in  the  South,  the  retort  was:  "Would  you  be  willing 
to  have  your  sister  marry  a  negro?"  The  one  answer  is  as  pertinent 
as  the  other. 

If  the  critic  has  neither  theoretical  nor  practical  knowledge  of  music, 
he  becomes  a  phrase-monger,  and,  although  his  articles  may  be  graceful 
and  redolent  with  a  literary  flavor  so  that  they  please  the  ladies,  those 
acquainted  with  music  will  pass  them  by.  It  happens  more  than  once 
that  a  ready-witted  man,  with  the  gift  of  fluency,  with  a  good  memory 
so  that  he  retains  what  he  has  read,  with  a  natural  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful, with  a  keen  sense  of  an  audience's  appreciation  or  rejection,  may 
sit  in  the  critic's  chair  and  write  plausible  articles.  Sooner  or  later  he 
is  found  out.  He  is  revealed  as  a  man  writing  pleasantly  about  music, 
as  he  would  about  a  trip  to  the  Yellowstone,  the  jute  crop,  or  the 
latest  quick-seller.  And  so  we  had  not  long  ago  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  who  writes  intelligently  and  as  a  poet 
about  literature,  contributing  colored  nonsense  as  a  music  critic  to 
the  Saturday  Review. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  young  critic  is  buoyant,  enthusiastic 
optimistic;  that  the  critic  of  many  years  is  bored  and  unemotional. 
Youth,  as  Liszt  said,  is  the  time  for  virtuosity;  it  is  hardly  the  time  for 
judgment  based  on  experience,  comparison,  meditation.  George  Farcy 
described  the  young  man  as  enthusiastic  in  his  id^as,  stern  in  his  judg- 
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ments,  passionate  in  his  opinions,  both  bold  and  timid  in  action;  he 
reasons  in  place  of  observing;  he  is  an  intractable  logician;  the  right 
not  only  dominates,  it  crushes  the  fact.  "Later  he  learns  that  there  is 
a  reason  for  every  doctrine,  that  there  is  an  explanation,  if  not  an 
excuse,  for  every  action." 

If  the  young  man  has  studied  seriously,  he  is  still  under  the  influence 
of  his  teachers.  If  they  were  of  the  old  school,  he  has  little  sympathy 
with  modern  tendencies.  If  they  were  ultra-modern,  then  the  old 
masters  have  only  a  historical  interest,  and  only  the  radicals  make  for 
musical  righteousness. 

Reared  musically  in  Germany,  he  honestly  believes  that  music  is 
made  in  Germany;  in  our  own  country,  only  after  approved  German 
patterns.  The  young  man  is  intolerant.  Sometimes  he  believes  he  has 
a  mission.  The  public  is  to  be  educated  by  his  articles,  it  is  to  be  con- 
ducted personally  to  the  temple  of  true  art. 

A  singer  should  sing  only  songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz, 
Brahms;  or,  if  the  critic  be  of  the  other  wing,  songs  by  Loeffler,  Faur£, 
Strauss,  Wolf,  Debussy.     The  pianist  should  also  be  a  partisan. 

Ah,  who  of  us  has  not  passed  through  these  yeasty  years !  We  were 
all  sincere  in  our  views  and  opinions, — and  this  was  the  most  pathetic 
feature  of  our  work.  We  all  took  ourselves  seriously,  too  seriously 
perhaps.  Changes  in  popular  taste  are  constant  and  inevitable.  Some 
of  us  thought,  possibly,  that  we  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
these  changes,  which  would  have  come,  however,  had  we  served  as 
blameless  clerks  in  the  shops  of  apothecaries. 

"Like  Plato's  sage.it  is  only  at  fifty  that  the  critic  rises  to  the  true 
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height  of  his  literary  priesthood,  or,  to  put  it  less  pompously,  of  his 
social  function.  By  then  only  can  he  hope  for  insight  into  all  the  modes 
of  being,  and  for  mastery  of  all  possible  shades  of  appreciation."  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Amiel,  who  was  critical  to  the  verge  of  self-torture. 

The  critic  by  the  time  he  reaches  fifty  should  have  educated  himself. 
The  opera  he  hailed  twenty  years  ago  as  a  fixed  and  shining  star  turned 
out  to  be  the  comet  of  a  season.  The  virtuoso  who  was  enthroned  by 
him  as  a  chaste  and  noble  interpreter  fell  into  mannerisms  and  set  traps 
for  applause.  The  composer  who  suddenly  appeared  to  lead  trium- 
phantly in  new  paths  fell  quickly  by  the  wayside.  A  critic  should  keep 
scrap  books  of  his  articles.  Looking  over  columns  written  with  his 
heart's  blood  a  dozen  or  even  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  he  learns  humility. 
Were  those  his  thoughts?  Had  he  the  audacity  to  express  them  so 
positively,  so  violently? 

As  the  years  pass,  the  critic,  if  he  listens  and  meditates,  has  a  less  con- 
tracted horizon,  a  broader  sweep  of  vision.  He  realizes  the  fact  that 
there  were  imaginative  composers  before  Debussy;  that  Debussy  in 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande"  may  have  said  his  last  word — in  music,  but 
not  the  last  word.  The  critic  is  now  ready  to  accept  both  Mr.  Pader- 
ewski  and  Mr.  de  Pachmann,  when  each  is  in  the  vein.  He  enjoys 
both  Mme.  Melba  and  Miss  Garden.  In  hearing  orchestral  music,  he 
is  neither  Russian  nor  French,  German  nor  Italian.  He  hears  with 
keen  pleasure  Beethoven's  "Coriolanus"  overture  or  Loeffler's  "Pa- 
gan Poem";  Cesar  Franck's  symphony  or  Gluck's  overture  to  "Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulis." 

Yet  he  is  not  dazzled  by  the  brilliance  of  a  name,  ancient  or  modern ; 
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he  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  wildly  romantic  music  of  to-day  may 
be  tamely  classic  to  ears  in  1926;  he  will  still  inveigh  against  the  pre- 
tentiously ignorant,  the  climbers,  the  poseurs,  the  money-changers  and 
the  charlatans  in  the  art  that  is  dear  to  him.  He  writes  his  articles  with 
the  same  gusto,  not  in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  public  to  accept  his 
views,  much  less  to  turn  composers  and  performers  from  the  error  of 
their  ways,  but  for  his  own  satisfaction,  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  em- 
ployer, to  give  the  public  the  best  he  has  within  him,  to  be  faithful  to 
himself. 

The  critic  of  fifty  years  has  heard  many  famous  singers  and  players ; 
he  has  seen  changes  in  public  taste;  he  has  observed  the  acceptance  of 
music  that  was  at  first  rejected  with  scorn,  the  enthusiasm  over  this 
music,  and  at  last  the  lack  of  interest  in  it  and  the  quiet  dismissal.  The 
man  that  has  heard  Rubinstein  and  von  Bulow  has  a  surer  standard  of 
judgment  than  he  that  began  his  piano  recital  life  six  years  ago.  The 
man  that  heard  Brignoli,  Campanini,  Lucca,  Faure,  Patti  in  her  prime, 
may  be  pardoned  for  not  losing  his  head  in  rapture  over  more  modern 
singers  so  that  he  rushes  into  print  with  mad  superlatives  of  praise. 
There  has  always  been  much  to  admire  and  much  to  condemn. 

Marie  Recio  disturbed  for  a  time  the  critical  vision  of  Berlioz.  Should 
the  critic  carefully  abstain  from  familiar  intercourse  with  composers, 
singers,  players?  If  the  critic  wishes  to  be  outspoken,  it  is  certainly 
better  for  him  not  to  go  beyond  an  amiable  bowing  acquaintance.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  tell  the  public  that  in  your  opinion  a  friend  has  failed. 
In  the  desire  to  be  scrupulously  honest  the  young  critic,  wishing  to 
show  his  impartiality,  exercises  the  malice  of  a  friend  and  treats  the 
work  or  performance  with  a  greater  severity  than  is  necessary.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that,  strive  as  he  may,  a  critic,  praising, 
seldom  responds  fully  to  the  expectation  of  a  friend,  especially  when 
the  friend  asks  for  a  wholly  unbiassed  judgment. 
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both  the  existence  at  Rome  and  the  system  of  prizes  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.     Bizet  loved  Rome. 

The  French  were  not  then  in  favor.  It  seems  that  one  Schnetz  was  the 
only  one  received  in  Italian  society,  and  of  him  Bizet  wrote:  "He's  an 
Italian  at  heart.  He  has  lived  in  Italy  twenty  years  and  he  has  espoused 
their  interests  and  tastes  to  such  a  point  that  he  never  washes  his  hands." 
But,  as  Bizet  wrote,  the  Italians  did  not  close  museums,  churches,  coun- 
try, or  sky,  and  any  one  that  appreciated  the  beautiful  would  always 
have  something  to  ponder  and  admire. 

"You  can  work  better  at  Rome  than  at  Paris.  The  more  I  go  about, 
the  more  I  pity  the  fools  who  have  not  known  how  to  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness of  being  a  pensioner  of  the  Academy.  I  have  noticed  that  the  com- 
plainers  have  never  done  much.  Halevy,  Thomas,  Gounod,  Berlioz, 
Masse,  have  tears  in  their  eyes  when  they  speak  of  Rome.  Leborne, 
Galibert,  L.  Cohen,  Elwart,  and  others  attribute  their  insignificance  to 
time  wasted,  they  say,  at  the  Academy." 

And  yet  Bizet  had  no  illusions  about  the  character  of  the  judges, 
the  sitters  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  When  he  sent  his  first  manu- 
script from  Rome  to  show  that  he  was  diligent,  the  wise  men  in  Paris 
found  it  too  long, — an  opinion  that  Bizet  thought  was  not  a  strictly  musi- 
cal criticism:  "It  is  only  the  opinion  of  five  orthodox  citizens  who  find 
it  disagreeable  to  spend  Sunday  reading  music  instead  of  going  into  the 
country."  Nor  was  he  anxious  about  his  second  envoi,  a  work  entitled 
"Vasco  da  Gama."  It  was  a  complicated  score,  and  therefore  hard 
to  read:  "A  work  of  this  importance  should  be  studied  at  home,  at  lei- 
sure, and  especially  without  the  aid  of  a  piano,  if  there  is  to  be  a  fair 
judgment.  But  these  gentlemen  intrust  the  reading  of  manuscripts 
to  a  reader,  it  matters  not  whether  he  be  good  or  bad.  Is  it  possible 
to  read  at  first  sight  a  manuscript  score  ?  The  music  is  played  and  only 
once,  then  the  areopagus  passes  judgment  on  a  young  man  who  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  majority  of  his  judges.  (I  am  speaking  in  general, 
not  merely  for  myself.)  Then  this  happens:  either  the  judges  do  not 
understand,  and  in  this  case  their  negligence  or  wounded  proper  pride 
suggests  a  crushingly  adverse  opinion,  or  seduced  by  a  certain  form,  a 
certain  taste,  they  approve  without  knowing  why.  Inevitable  result: 
no  real  appreciation,  but  an  erroneous  one,  false  or  absurd,  or  all  this 
at  once.  This  is  the  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  what  can  you 
expect  of  those  animals  over  there?  Reber  never  says  anything,  Ber- 
lioz is  away,  Auber  sleeps,  and,  alas !  Carafa  and  Clapisson  listen.  There 
is  only  Thomas — and  he  is  so  lazy!" 

The  young  Bizet  did  not  change.     It  is  the  Bizet  who  in  1871  says 
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frankly  that  he  has  little  respect  for  Academies  and  none  at  all  for  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  "These  two  institutions  have  not  distinguished  any 
one ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  honored  by  superior  men  who  have 
condescended  to  lend  them  the  lustre  of  their  names."  No,  Bizet  did 
not  care  for  "honors,  dignities,  titles."  And  in  1871  he  wrote  with 
delightful  frankness  about  the  wretched  instruction  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. "Saint-Saens,  Guiraud,  Massenet,  I,  and  some  others  could 
rejuvenate  the  school  that  Mr.  Auber  has  turned  into  a  house  which  I 
cannot  characterize  decently  because  it  is  not  decent.  There  is  a  sing- 
ing teacher  who  is  a  most  outrageous  blackmailer.  A  certain  Mr.  Z. 
compels  his  pupils  to  take  private  lessons  with  him  at  ridiculous  prices, 
and  when  the  pupils  cannot  pay  he  takes  their  linen,  jewels,  personal 
effects,  which  Mrs.  Z.  sells  to  a  dealer  in  second-hand  clothes.  Mr. 
Auber  finds  this  good  and  proper.  Teachers  of  this  kind  do  not  dis- 
please him,  and,  after  all,  why  make  a  change?  All  this  has  gone  on  for 
a  long  time." 

Bizet  was  scarcely  nineteen  years  old  when  he  went  to  Rome.  His 
letters  to  his  mother  are  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  had  no  doubt  concern- 
ing the  future,  but  the  letters  are  by  no  means  egotistical,  charged 
with  egoism  that  a  mother  forgives  and  secretly  admires.  He  described 
all  that  he  saw.  He  gave  final  opinions  with  the  delightful  authority 
of  youth.  Stopping  at  Florence,  he  was  saddened  by  the  thought  that 
not  one  man  of  talent,  musician,  poet,  painter,  dwelt  there.  "I  am 
persuaded  that  the  decadence  of  art  follows  political  decadence."  There 
was  no  greater  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  than  Michael  Angelo. 
All  aesthetic  questions  were  solved  at  once  by  young  Bizet,  but  not  in 
an  unpleasant,  bumptious  manner.  He  wrote  to  his  mother  gossip 
about  his  comrades,  descriptions  of  life  in  town  and  country.  It  seems 
that  the  Italian  peasant  of  1858  did  not  detest  the  French:  "These 
people  are  susceptible  to  the  slightest  attention.  For  a  cigar  or  two 
they  will  become  your  sworn  friend.  The  women  are  often  pretty, 
sometimes  ugly,  always  dirty." 

Writing  an  operetta,  "Don  Procopio,"  the  young  man  did  not  easily 
find  a  libretto.  He  went  from  bookshop  to  bookshop  and  read  at 
least  200  poems.  In  Italy  of  '58  they  wrote  librettos  only  for  Verdi, 
Mercadante,  and  Pacini.  The  other  composers  put  up  with  translations 
of  French  opera  texts.  For  example,  they  would  take  one  of  Scribe's 
librettos,  translate  it  into  Italian,  and  sign  it  without  changing  a  word. 
Often  they  did  not  change  the  title.  Thus  Scribe's  "Le  Domino  Noir" 
was  converted  into  "II  Domino  Nero,"  and  Scribe's  name  was  not 
printed.     Adam's  "Brasseur  de  Preston"  became  "II   Liquorista  di 
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Preston,"  and  the  music  was  completely  made  over  by  Luigi  Ricci. 

Bizet  took  it  into  his  head  to  visit  an  organ  factory  in  Rome.  He 
went  to  the  leading  one  and  asked  to  see  an  organ.  The  builder  was 
greatly  surprised  and  looked  at  him  narrowly.  He  finally  said:  "I 
have  no  organs  and  I  have  not  even  the  frames  and  wood  to  make  them; 
but  if  you  wish  one,  order  it  and  pay  in  advance,  and  I'll  buy  the  neces- 
sary tools."  This  organ  builder  had  inherited  the  business  from  his 
father  ten  years  before  this  and  had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing an  organ  for  even  $400.  In  the  winter  he  played  the  flute  in  a 
theatre  and  sold  tobacco.  In  summer  he  sold  tobacco  and  rented 
carriages.  Summer  and  winter  he  was  in  the  national  guard,  and 
received  for  it  $9  a  year. 

In  some  of  the  letters  to  his  mother  Bizet  discussed  the  relative  merits 
of  the  "great"  musicians.  Young  as  he  was,  he  believed  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  arts.  "All  arts  touch  each  other,  or,  rather,  there  is 
only  one  art.  Whether  one  expresses  his  thought  on  the  canvas,  on 
marble,  or  on  the  stage,  it  matters  little ;  the  thought  is  always  the  same." 
He  was  convinced  in  1858  that  Mozart  and  Rossini  were  the  two  great- 
est musicians.  "Admiring  Beethoven  and  Meyerbeer  with  all  my 
might,  I  feel  that  my  nature  leads  me  to  love  pure  and  spontaneously 
flowing  art  rather  than  dramatic  passion."  He  was  fond  of  Gounod, 
because  Gounod  was  "the  only  man  among  the  French  musicians  of 
that  period  who  truly  adored  his  art."  (When  Bizet  wrote  this, 
Gounod's  "Faust"  had  not  been  performed.)  In  this  letter  he  also 
wrote:  "Up  to  this  time  I  have  wavered  between  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
between  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer.  Now  I  know  what  it  is  necessary  to 
adore.  There  are  two  kinds  of  genius, — that  of  nature  and  that  purelv 
mental.  While  I  admire  the  latter  immensely,  the  first  has  my  full 
sympathy.  And  so  I  have  the  courage  to  prefer  Raphael  to  Michael 
Angelo,  Mozart  to  Beethoven  and  Rossini  to  Meyerbeer.  I  do  not 
put  some  in  the  second  rank  to  put  the  others  in  the  first,  for  that  would 
be  absurd.  With  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  one  order  of  ideas 
sways  me  more  strongly  than  the  other.  When  I  see  'The  Last 
Judgment,' when  I  hear  the  'Eroica'  or  the  fourth  act  of  'The  Huguenots,' 
I  am  moved,  surprised,  and  I  have  not  enough  eyes,  ears,  intelligence, 
to  admire;  but  when  I  see  the  'School  at  Athens,'  'The  Dispute  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,'  'The  Virgin  of  Foligno,'  when  I  hear  'The  Marriage 
of  Figaro'  or  the  second  act  of  'William  Tell,'  I  am  completely  happy,  I 
experience  contentment,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  I  forget  everything  else." 

Bizet  did  not  then  appreciate  Verdi  as  he  appreciated  him  in  later 
years.     In  1859  Verdi  seemed  to  him  a  composer  of  great  talent  who 
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lacked  style,  which  is  the  essential  quality  of  a  great  master.  At  the 
same  time  Bizet  recognized  and  respected  Verdi's  overwhelming  pas- 
sion. "His  passion  is  brutal,  but  it  is  better  to  be  passionate  in  this 
manner  than  to  lack  passion.  His  music  sometimes  exasperates  me; 
it  never  bores  me."  Rossini  had,  as  Mozart,  both  elevation  and  style, 
and  also  the  "motive."  And  to  Bizet  a  "motive"  was  something  more 
than  an  idea.  Shortly  before  leaving  Rome,  he  wrote  that  on  the  days 
of  the  sirocco  he  could  not  touch  Mozart's  operas;  they  affected  his 
nerves,  made  him  literally  sick.  Certain  pages  of  Rossini  had  the  same 
effect  on  him  at  the  time  of  tthe  sirocco.  The  music  of  Beethoven  and 
Meyerbeer  did  not  affect  him  thus.  "As  for  Haydn,  he  has  long  put 
me  to  sleep,  and  this  is  true  of  old  Gr6try." 

There  was  a  time  when  Bizet  thought  of  writing  an  ode-symphony, 
"Ulysses  and  Circe,"  just  as  he  thought  of  writing  a  dramatic  work 
based  on  Hoffmann's  "Master  Martin,  the  Cooper,  and  his  Appren- 
tices." The  latter  scheme,  which  might  have  brought  out  an  opera 
not  unlike  "The  Mastersingers "  as  far  as  a  scenario  was  concerned, 
came  to  nothing.  He  was  especially  struck  in  Hoffmann's  story  by  the 
possibilities  in  the  scene  of  the  vocal  contest.  Nor  did  the  plan  of  writ- 
ing music  for  a  Homeric  subject  inspire  him.  He  thought  of  a  tragi- 
heroic-comical  "Don  Quixote."  Homer  was  too  much  for  him;  he 
refused  to  let  a  composer  arrange  or  disarrange  his  verses.  So  Bizet 
worked  on  his  "Vasco  da  Gama"  and  planned  a  symphony  which  would 
be  entitled  "Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Naples."  The  movements 
would  be  a  first  one,  Rome;  an  andante,  Venice;  a  scherzo,  Florence; 
and  a  finale,  Naples.  As  is  well  known,  Bizet  did  leave  behind  him  an 
orchestral  suite  entitled  "Rome." 

These  early  letters  are  charming  both  in  spirit  and  in  expression. 
They  are  affectionate,  often  loving,  but  never  mawkish.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  a  prig  or  a  spoiled  child.  Even  then  Bizet  had  decided 
opinions  of  his  own  and  a  courage  in  maintaining  them.  It  is  easy  to 
see  by  these  letters  that  he  was  loved  by  his  colleagues  at  Rome,  al- 
though some  could  not  understand  his  personal  neatness.  Bizet's  char- 
acter was  always  lovable.  In  later  years  he  may  have  been  brusque, 
even  irritable  when  he  was  bored,  but  the  testimony  of  all  that  knew 
him  though  slightly  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  singularly  delightful 
and  noble  character. 

The  few  letters  of  1871  that  are  published  in  this  volume  are  naturally 
more  sombre.  Bizet  loved  France,  and  his  country  had  suffered  cruelly 
from  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  foes.     Yet  here  again  we  see  the  man 
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of  strong  convictions,  close  friendships  and  faithful  love,  the  composer 
of  high  ideals.  He  reproached  his  mother-in-law,  the  widow  of  the  com- 
poser Halevy,  for  her  injustice  toward  Wagner.  "However,  it  is  the 
lot  of  these  great  geniuses  to  be  misunderstood  by  their  contemporaries. 
Wagner  is  not  my  friend,  and  1  have  only  a  moderate  esteem  for  him; 
but  I  cannot  forget  the  immense  joy  this  innovating  genius  has  afforded 
me.  The  charm  of  this  music  is  unspeakable,  inexpressible.  It  is 
voluptuousness,  tenderness,  love!  The  Germans  understand  well  that 
Wagner  is  one  of  their  most  solid  columns.  The  German  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  incarnated  in  this  man.  You  should  surely  know 
how  cruelly  disdain  affects  an  artist.  Fortunately  for  Wagner  he  is 
endowed  with  such  insolent  pride  that  criticism  cannot  reach  his  heart 
— if  he  have  a  heart,  which  I  doubt." 

In  these  letters  Bizet  was  seldom  malicious  with  the  sparkling,  good- 
natured  malice  that  is  peculiarly  French.  Yet  writing  to  his  mother 
about  the  marriage  of  Faure,  the  singer,  to  Miss  Lefebvre,  he  added: 
"You  should  know  that  a  few  days  before  my  departure  Miss  Lefebvre 
said  everything  that  was  disagreeable  about  Faure  to  me.  And  now 
you  will  believe  what  women  say!" 

One  more  anecdote.  Bizet  wrote  to  Mrs.  Halevy  that  he  was  once 
attacking  before  her  husband  the  long-approved  opera  "La  Dame 
Blanche."  "I  merely  spoke  the  truth:  'It  is  a  detestable  opera,  with- 
out talent,  without  ideas,  without  wit,  without  melodic  invention, 
without  anything  that  should  be  there.  It's  stupid,  stupid,  stupid!' 
Halevy,  turning  toward  me  with  his  sly  smile,  answered:  'Well,  you 
are  right.  Its  success  is  incomprehensible.  The  opera  is  worthless — 
but  you  should  not  say  so.'" 

And  on  this  anecdote  Bizet  hung  a  theory,  that  in  art  of  any  kind 
talent  brought  success, — talent,  not  ideas.     "The  public  understands 


ideas  only  later.  .  .  .  Auber,  who  had  much  talent  and  few  ideas,  was 
nearly  always  understood.  Berlioz,  who  had  genius,  but  no  talent, 
was  almost  never  understood.  However  remarkable  in  ideas  a  book 
may  be,  it  will  not  be  tolerated  if  it  be  badly  written,  while  a  mere  trifle 
will  be  praised  to  the  skies  if  its  form  be  limpid  and  clear.  Do  not 
speak  of  science  to  a  composer.  That  which  you  call  'learned'  music 
is  generally  made  badly.  Mozart  and  Rossini  had  the  most  prodigious 
talent  imaginable;  when  they  had  the  inspiration,  they  created  'Don 
Giovanni,'  'The  Magic  Flute,'  'The  Barber  of  Seville'  (it's  aged  some- 
what), 'William  Tell';  but  with  talent  alone  they  have  created  all 
these  boresome  symphonies,  'Semiramide,'  nearly  all  of  'Otello,'  etc., 
and  the  public  has  for  a  long  time  believed  that  these  scores,  which  it 
no  longer  is  willing  to  applaud,  were  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ideas."         S  l| 

There  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  life  of  Bizet.  Pigot's  is  only  a  collec- 
tion of  material,  some  of  it  to  be  rejected,  which  the  future  biographer 
may  use.  Letters  by  Bizet  have  been  published  in  various  magazines 
and  brochures.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  correspondence  is  not  collected 
and  annotated  carefully.  His  letters  are  to  be  put  by  the  side  of  Liszt's, 
von  Biilow's,  Tschaikowsky's. 

The  French  have  a  habit  of  writing  graceful  introductory  chapters, 
prefaces,  and  to  this  volume  of  Bizet's  letters  Mr.  Louis  Ganderax 
has  contributed  a  long  introduction  which  is  delightful  in  sentiment  and 
expression.  He  tells  of  Bizet's  filial  piety,  which  was  a  passion;  of 
his  natural  inclination  toward  a  clean  life,  although  he  was  not  priggish, 
not  a  prude,  not  a  hide-bound  ascetic  or  professional  moralist;  of  his 
genius  for  making  friends;  of  his  shrewd  observation  in  foreign  towns; 
of  his  calm  conviction  that  he  would  finally  be  illustrious;  of  Bizet  as 
brave  soldier  and  sane  patriot  during  the  Siege  and  the  Commune. 
Mr.  Ganderax  draws  a  delicate  and  beautiful  sketch  of  the  maiden 
who  became  Bizet's  wife,  and  speaks  lovingly  of  the  late  Ludovic 
Halevy,*  famous  playwright,  librettist,  novelist,  who  was  to  have 
written  the  preface  to  these  letters.     "But  he  could  not  write  it;   he 

never  will  write  it. " 

*  * 
* 

*  Ludovic  Ilalevy  died  at  Paris,  May  7,  1908. 
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The  Mercure  de  France  of  January  i  contains  a  singular  article,  a 
diatribe  in  fact  against  Bizet,  written  by  Jean  Marnold,  a  clock  maker 
by  profession,  as  I  am  told,  and  also  a  learned  musician  and  an  acute 
critic,  a  wild-eyed  supporter  of  the  ultra-modern  French  school.  His 
article  was  provoked  by  the  publication  of  this  volume  of  letters. 

Mr.  Marnold  cannot  brook  the  success  of  "Carmen."  He  has  for 
many  years  loathed  "Carmen,"  "this  famous  opera  comique,  which 
delighted  the  old  Emperor  William,"  and  set  Nietzsche,  the  philoso- 
pher, a- raving.  Mr.  Marnold  dwells  on  the  latter' s  infatuation,  having 
reference,  of  course,  to  the  famous  pamphlet,  "The  Case  of  Wagner," 
in  which  Nietzsche  sa3^s  extraordinary  things  about  "Carmen."  "How 
such  a  work  perfects  one!  One  becomes  a  'masterpiece'  one's  self  by 
its  influence.  And,  really,  I  have  appeared  to  myself  every  time  I 
have  heard  'Carmen'  to  be  more  of  a  philosopher,  a  better  philosopher, 
than  at  other  times.  I  have  become  so  patient,  so  happy,  so  Indian, 
so  sedate.  .  .  .  And,  once  more,  I  become  a  better  man  when  this  Bizet 
exhorts  me.  Also  a  better  musician,  a  better  auditor.  .  .  .  With  Bizet's 
work  one  takes  leave  of  the  humid  north  and  all  the  steam  of '  the 
Wagnerian  ideal."  And  Nietzsche,  thus  writing,  invented  his  famous 
formula:    "It  is  necessary  to  Mediterraneanize  music." 

Mr.  Marnold,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  no  music  is  more 
"cityfied,"  more  artificially  cityfied  and  more  conventionally  civilized 
than  this  "pseudo-naturalistic  masterpiece."  Bizet,  according  to  him, 
was  a  master  in  the  art  of  popularizing,  vulgarizing  music.  "Massenet 
ought  to  congratulate  himself  that  death  rid  him  of  this  dangerous 
competitor."  The  premature  death  of  Bizet  "served  preciously  the 
renown  of  the  composer."  What  would  not  Bizet  have  accomplished, 
had  he  lived?  Mr.  Marnold  answers  sourly  that  at  the  age  of  Bizet's 
death  Weber  had  written  "Der  Freischuetz"  and  "  Euryanthe " ; 
Debussy,  his  "Poems  of  Baudelaire,"  "Proses  Lyriques,"  "Pelleas," 
and  the  "Nocturnes";    Schubert,  six  years  younger,  left  behind   him 
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innumerable  and  innovating  works.  Bizet  died,  and  "Carmen"  and 
"L'Arl6sienne"  were  all  he  had  to  show.  And  in  these  works  Mr. 
Marnold  sees  only  false  pathos  and  the  inspired  sentimentality  dear  to 
Massenet.  If  Bizet  had  lived,  Mr.  Marnold  believes  he  would  still 
have  anxiously  sought  to  please  the  public. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Marnold  at  all  pleased  with  the  letters  published  recently. 
They  show  "an  imprudent  and  perhaps  rather  presumptuous  family 
piety."  The  letters  would  be  insignificant  were  they  signed  by  Bach, 
Beethoven,  or  Wagner.  They  do  not  show  Bizet  in  an  amiable  light 
as  a  friend  or  in  an  estimable  light  as  a  critic.  Mr.  Marnold  insists 
that  the  letters  reveal  a  fresh  and  bumptious  character;  furthermore, 
he  cannot  understand  Bizet's  dislike  of  wine  and  gallantry,  and  he 
prefers  the  gentle  Mozart  subscribing  to  the  old  saying  attributed  to 
Martin  Luther  about  the  man  that  does  not  love  wine,  woman,  and 
song.  Nor  will  he  forgive  the  young  Bizet  for  likening  Meyerbeer 
to  Michael  Angelo.  "In  publishing  these  letters  they  have  played  a 
shabby  trick  on  Bizet's  memory." 

The  article  is  a  singular  one,  bitter,  contemptuous,  and  it  is  worth 
reading  to  see  how  far  prejudice  will  carry  an  uncommonly  able  critic. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Marnold,  speaking  of  the  sentimentalism  in  "Carmen," 
had  in  mind  the  duet  between  Don  Jose'  and  Micaela.  This  duet,  the 
Toreador's  song,  and  the  aria  of  Micaela  are  the  weaker  portions  of 
the  work.  In  spite  of  them,  "Carmen"  will  be  performed  for  some 
years  to  come,  and  musicians,  even  the  most  fastidious,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  will  find  pleasure  in  hearing  Bizet's  music. 


THE    "CLASSICAL"   DANCE. 

BY   E.  A.    BATJGHAN. 
(From  the  New  Music  Review,  New  York,  for  November,  1908.) 

The  most  casual  study  of  the  history  of  the  dance  plainly  shows 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  dogmatize  about  it.  The  difficulty  of  describing 
dancing  is  only  equalled  by  the  difficulty  of  describing  music,  except  in 
dry  technical  terms.  For  this  reason,  although  many  Greek  writers 
described  the  dances  of  their  day,  we  have  to  piece  together  the  pictorial 
representations  of  Greek  dancers  on  vases,  urns  and  bas-reliefs  to  gain 
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any  idea  of  what  it  was  like.  A  little  thought  will  show  that  even  this 
is  not  a  very  safe  guide,  for  sculpture  and  the  plastic  arts  can  but  per- 
petuate one  pose  of  many.  They  cannot  give  you  the  merging  of  one 
pose  into  another;  nor  any  sense  of  the  rhythm  which  was  the  inform- 
ing soul  of  those  beautiful  poses.  The  modern  "classical  dance," 
which  Miss  Isadora  Duncan  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  revive 
some  eight  years  ago,  is  probably  not  at  all  similar  to  the  classic  Greek 
dance.  She  has  gone  to  the  plastic  arts  for  her  inspiration,  but  these 
can  give  but  a  second-hand,  and,  possibly,  a  misleading  idea  of  Greek 
dancing.  For  one  thing,  specialized  or  art-dancing,  as  distinguished 
from  folk-dancing  (and  the  distinction  must  always  be  held  in  mind 
in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  dance) ,  was  part  of  the  dramatic  expres- 
sion of  the  period.  Moreover,  the  dance,  as  Wagner  has  pointed  out, 
had  not  "swerved  away  from  the  Lyric."  The  chorus  in  a  Greek 
drama  passed  and  repassed  across  the  orchestra  with  movements  which 
were  in  accordance  with  the  measure  of  the  music;  which,  again,  was 
governed  by  the  chanting  of  the  verse.  Moreover,  according  to  Lucian, 
dancing  must  have  been  a  form  of  acting,  since  the  dancers'  portrayal 
of  sorrowful  emotions  often  aroused  the  audiences  to  tears.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  the  art  was  held  in  Greece  proves  that  it  was  not 
considered  a  mere  sensuous  entertainment.  It  certainly  was  not  the 
specialized,  "absolute"  dance  of  to-day,  which  never  aims  at  expressing 
anything  but  itself.  Indeed,  without  going  deeply  into  the  aesthetics 
of  the  dance,  a  subject  which  presents  astonishing  difficulties,  a  broad 
cleavage  may  be  noted.  And,  strangely  enough,  this  cleavage  has  its 
parallel  in  "absolute"  and  "programme"  music.  Dance,  just  as 
much  as  music,  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes:  the  dance 
which  expresses  a  "programme"  and  the  dance  which  expresses  noth- 
ing but  itself.  Of  course,  each  class  has  borrowed  something  of  the 
other,  and  there  is  the  same  overlapping  as  in  music,  but  the  broad 
distinction  will  serve. 

The  "classical"  dancing,  which  has  been  so  fashionable  in  London, 
is  in  reality  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  expressive  dancing  of  the 
Greek.     Of  course,  it  is  not  a  new  thing.     To  go  no  further  back  than 
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1 7i 2,  we  find  The  Spectator  has  something  to  say  on  the  subject:  "Thus, 
as  in  poetry,  there  are  laborious  fools  who  write  anagrams  and  acrostics, 
there  are  pretenders  in  dancing,  who  think  merely  to  do  what  others 
cannot,  is  to  excel.  Such  creatures  should  be  rewarded  like  him  who 
had  acquired  a  knack  of  throwing  a  grain  of  corn  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle,  with  a  bushel  to  keep  his  hand  in  use.  The  dancers  on  our 
stages  are  very  faulty  in  this  kind;  and  what  they  mean  by  writhing 
themselves  into  such  postures,  as  it  would  be  a  pain  for  any  of  the 
spectators  to  stand  in,  and  yet  hope  to  please  those  spectators,  is  unin- 
telligible." The  Spectator  then  proceeds  to  praise  a  "Mr.  Prince," 
who  "has  a  genius,  if  he  were  encouraged,  would  prompt  them  to 
better  things.  In  all  the  dances  he  invents,  you  see  he  keeps  close 
to  the  characters  he  represents.  He  does  not  hope  to  please  by  making 
his  performers  move  in  a  manner  in  which  no  one  else  ever  did,  but 
by  motions  proper  to  the  characters  he  represents." 

The  difficulty  in  accepting  this  eulogy  of  "Mr.  Prince"  is  that  Addi- 
son was  never  weary  of  writing  gibes  against  music  and  opera.  It 
may  be  that  he  took  a  literary  view  of  "Mr.  Prince."  and  dancing  is 
hardly  to  be  judged  by  those  who  have  no  music  in  their  souls.  But 
the  article  proves  at  least  that  in  171 2  the  two  kinds  of  dancing  existed 
— the  expressive  and  the  virtuoso.  Without  tracing  the  whole  history 
of  the  art,  it. is  not  easy  to  show  how  the  influence  of  the  stage  gradually 
altered  dancing  and  brought  about  the  painful  contortions' of  which 
The  Spectator  complained ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  modern 
ballet  was  originally  a  kind  of  opera  and  by  no  means  a  string  of  dis- 
connected action  for  the  display  of  virtuoso  tricks,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  its  growth  into  a  professional  and  special  entertainment. 
In  France,  especially  whence  the  ballet  had  been  imported  from  Italy, 
it  was  a  court  entertainment.  Louis  XIII.  took  part  in  the  elaborate 
ballets  of  his  court,  and  "Le  Grand  Monarque"  often  figured  in  these 
magnificent  shows.  Indeed,  he  was  part  author  with  Moliere  of  "Les 
Amans  Magnifiques,"  and  appeared  as  Neptune  in  the  first  "inter- 
mede"  and  as  Apollon  in  the  last.     Dancing  was  an  obsession  of  the 
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court.  The  royal  letters  patent  granted  to  Abbe"  Perrin,  the  first  direc- 
tor of  the  "Academie  Royale  de  Musique,"  gave  special  permission  to 
"all  gentlemen  and  laides  wishing  to  sing  in  the  said  pieces  and  repre- 
sentations of  our  royal  academy  without  being  considered  for  that 
reason  to  derogate  from  their  titles  of  nobility,  or  from  their  privileges, 
right  and  immunities." 

The  ballets  of  the  French  court  seem  to  have  been  more  in  the  nature 
of  the  masques  so  popular  at  the  courts  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
The  entertainment,  as  one  can  judge  from  Moliere's  plays,  never  con- 
sisted only  of  dancing,  which,  as  in  the  old  Greek  days,  was  merely 
one  factor  in  the  performance.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  while  amateurs 
took  part  in  these  masques  or  ballets,  the  dancing  must  bave  been  of 
a  simple  kind,  for  none  of  the  special  tricks  of  latter-day  dancing  could 
have  been  acquired  without  a  training  to  which  no  amateur  would 
submit.  Besides,  these  ballets  have  a  central  idea,  and  those  which 
Moliere  invented  and  wrote,  and  for  which  Lulli  composed  the  music, 
demanded  players  and  singers  as  well  as  dancers. 

So  far  stage  dancing  retained  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
expressive  art  of  the  Greeks,  and  had  borrowed  but  little  of  the  more 
acrobatic  and  tricky  dancing  of  the  Romans.  Perhaps  this  was  due 
to  the  Florentine  movement  which  gave  birth  to  opera  on  the  model, 
as  it  was  then  thought,  of  Greek  drama.  Indeed,  considering  that  the 
"Ballet  Comique  de  la  Reyne"  was  produced  in  1581,  and  only  required 
singing  to  be  an  opera,  one  might  reasonably  hold  that  music-drama 
sprang  from  the  ballet;  for,  after  all,  the  innovations  of  Peri,  Caccini 
and  Monteverde  had  no  great  and  lasting  influence.  To  trace  music- 
drama  from  them  commends  itself  to  the  theorist,  just  as  later  modern 
music-drama  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  Gluck's  reformations. 
The  truth  is,  the  ideas  of  the  Florentine  musical  amateurs,  of  Gluck, 
of  Weber,  and  of  Wagner,  have  merely  dramatic  common-sense  in 
common.  The  practical  growth  of  opera  owed  more  to  masques  and 
ballets  than  to  any  self-conscious  imitation  of  Greek  drama,  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that,  when  Lulli  had  assimilated  the  opera  of  Cavalli 
and  wrote  the  first  French  opera,  "Les  Fetes  de  l'Amour  et  de  Bacchus, '» 
in  1672,  the  days  of  the  ballet-masque  were  doomed  in  France. 
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It  was  also  curious  that  a  few  years  before  that  date  the  Duchesse 
de  Maine  had  practically  "invented"  the  ballet  (Taction,  the  precursor 
of  the  ballet  as  we  now  know  it.  Her  Grace  had  a  passion  for  the 
theatre  and  also  a  taste  for  literature,  and,  having  read  about  the 
elaborate  pantomimes  for  which  the  Romans  were  famous,  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  play  in  dumb  show  illustrated  by  music  and  dancing. 
Two  famous  dancers  of  the  period,  Balon  and  Mile.  Prevost,  took  the 
principal  parts,  and,  although  they  had  never  acted  before,  were  so 
successful  that  they  drew  tears  from  their  audience.  This  ballet  was 
very  different  from  the  masques  in  which  "Le  Grand  Monarque" 
took  part,  and  obviously  could  not  be  played  by  mere  courtiers.  Also, 
even  in  the  masques,  the  fine  ladies  of  the  court  were  gradually  being 
superseded  by  professional  danseuses.  With  the  ballet  and  opera  as 
specialized  entertainments,  dancing  soon  left  the  court  for  the  stage, 
and  was  practised  by  professionals.  Mile.  Lafontaine  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  professional  ballet  dancer.  Within  fifty  years  the  old 
expressive  ideals  of  dancing  disappeared  from  the  stage.  We  find 
The  Spectator  complaining  of  the  acrobatic  contortions  of  public  dancers 
and  praising  "Mr.  Prince,"  and  twenty  years  later  Mile.  Sall£,  who 
broke  from  the  conventions  of  French  grand  opera  dancing,  took 
London  by  storm.  She  did  for  dancing  of  that  period  what  Miss 
Isadora  Duncan  and  Miss  Maud  Allan  have  done  in  this  year  of  grace. 

Mile.  Sall6  waged  war  against  the  stupid  anachronistic  costumes  of 
dancers  of  her  day.  She  refused  to  wear  a  Louis  Quinze  dress  when 
dancing  in  a  "Pygmalion"  ballet.  "She  ventured  to  appear,"  wrote 
a  London  correspondent  to  the  Mercure  de  France  in  1734,  "without 
skirt,  without  a  dress  in  her  natural  hair,  and  with  no  ornament  on  her 
head.  She  wore  nothing  in  addition  to  her  bodice  and  under-petticoat 
but  a  single  robe  of  muslin  arranged  in  drapery  after  the  model  of  a 
Greek  statue."     It  only  requires  the  bare  feet  to  complete  the  picture 
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of  our  modern  "classical"  dancers.  In  "Pygmalion"  Mile.  Sall£,  as 
the  statue,  had  to  perform  a  series  of  recognized  dances  under  the 
guidance  of  the  sculptor.  In  "The  Character  of  Love"  she  had, 
apparently,  a  more  abstract  programme  to  express.  Handel  wrote  his 
"Terpsichore"  on  the  same  lines  as  "The  Character  of  Love,"  and 
Covent  Garden  was  filled  with  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  new  dancing. 
That  Mile.  Sall6  was  a  most  expressive  dancer  may  be  gathered  from 
the  same  correspondent's  account  of  her  in  "Ariadne."  "Do  not  ex- 
pect," he  Wrote,  "that  I  can  describe  to  you  Ariadne  like  Pygmalion; 
its  beauties  are  more  noble  and  difficult  to  relate;  the  expression  and 
sentiments  are  those  of  the  profoundest  grief,  despair  and  utter  dejec- 
tion; in  a  word,  all  the  great  passions  perfectly  declaimed  by  means 
of  dances,  attitudes  and  gestures  suggested  by  the  position  of  a  woman 
who  is  abandoned  by  the  man  she  loves."  Unfortunately,  Mile.  Sally's 
reforms  had  no  effect  on  dancing  at  the  Paris  Opera.  The  reign  of 
the  Vestris  family  was  close  at  hand,  and  virtuoso  dancing  received  a 
new  lease  of  life. 

That  the  art  should  become  degraded  from  its  expressive  ideal  was 
unavoidable  as  soon  as  it  had  no  longer  anything  to  express.  In  this 
respect  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  singing  and  dancing.  The 
pirouettes  of  the  premiere  danseuse  have  their  counterpart  in  the  trills 
of  a  Tetrazzini.  The  world  will  always  admire  these  exhibitions  of 
special  skill,  whether  they  be  in  dancing,  singing  or  conjuring.  Even 
the  notorious  Salome  may  have  been  a  trick-dancer.  At  any  rate, 
that  is  the  mediaeval  idea  of  her,  for  an  illuminated  manuscript  of  the 
fourteenth  century  shows  Salome  dancing  on  her  hands  before  Herod. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  virtuoso  side  of  dancing  has  marred  the 
art.  It  was  evidently  so  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  dance  had  become  an  independent  art.  But  it  is  a  grave 
theoretical  mistake  to  presume  that  only  what  is  called  "classical" 
dancing,  in  the  "artistic"  slang  of  to-day,  is  expressive.  The  great 
dancers  of  the  past — Taglioni,  Fanny  Ellsler,  and  Cerito — could  not 
have  aroused  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  they  did  if  they  had  in- 
dulged only  in  the  more  difficult  tricks  and  steps  of  their  art.  There 
must  have  been  something  more  in  their  dancing  than  "those  declama- 
tory springs,  those  antithetic  capers,  that  noble  emotion  which  pirouets 
round  on  one  foot,  so  that  one  sees  nothing  except  heaven  and  petti- 
coats, ideality  and  lies,"  of  which  Heine  complained  when  writing  of 
dancing  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  as  taught  by  Mme.  Vestris.  In 
"The  Newcomes,"  Thackeray  gives  a  glowing  description  of  Taglioni's 
grace  in  "La  Sylphide."     The  fact  seems  to  be  that  these  great  dancers, 
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though  employing  the  virtuoso  tricks  of  their  profession,  did  dance 
and  were  not  by  any  means  mere  acrobats.  And  when  I  use  the  word 
"dance"  in  its  absolute  sense,  I  mean  that  they  expressed  feeling  and 
ideas  and  beauty  of  movement.  In  precisely  the  same  way  the  great 
fioritura  singers  of  the  past  managed  to  inform  their  singing  of  florid 
music  with  a  world  of  expression.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a 
dancer  now  in  London  who  is  a  good  example  of  the  grace  and  beauty 
which  old-fashioned  methods  are  powerless  to  obscure — I  refer  to 
Mile.  Genee.  That  clever  lady  has  more  of  the  dancer's  spirit  than 
is  possessed  by  Miss  Isadora  Duncan  or  any  of  the  self-conscious  resus- 
citators  of  the  "classical"  dance.  Bare  feet  and  Grecian  draperies 
do  not  make  a  dancer,  and  it  is  a  strange  proof  of  London's  forgetful- 
ness  that  the  ethereal  grace  of  Kate  Vaughan  and  the  expressiveness 
of  Letty  Lind  should  have  been  put  on  one  side.  These  dancers  made 
no  pretence  to  an  imitation  of  Greek  ideals;  they  did  not  copy  their 
poses  from  the  representations  of  Grecian  dancing  girls  on  vases  and 
urns;  but,  all  the  same,  their  dancing  was  informed  with  what  must 
have  been  the  spirit  of  Greek  dancing,  for  it  has  been  the  spirit  of  all 
dancing  since  the  world  began — the  expression  of  the  joy  or  sadness  of 
life  through  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the  limbs. 

We  may  go  farther  and  declare  that  any  attempt  to  resuscitate 
Greek  dancing  must  be  artificial,  for  dancing  with  the  Greeks  was  not 
an  independent  art,  nor  in  its  stage  or  puble  form  has  it  ever  been 
an  independent  art.  Even  in  our  modern  and  decadent  ballets,  which 
have  not  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  movement  as  their  main  aim, 
dancing  still  expresses  something  in  spite  of  its  evolving  that  "some- 
thing" too  often  from  itself.  Miss  Duncan,  on  her  recent  appearance 
in  London,  moved  to  a  series  of  airs  and  dances  from  Gluck's  "Iphi- 
genie  en  Aulide,"  but  she  never  once  expressed  anything  of  the  feeling 
of  the  music.  Formal  as  its  cut  sounds  to  modern  ears,  Gluck's  opera 
was  meant  to  illustrate  the  woes  of  Agamemnon's  daughter,  and  the 
ballets  in  Gluck's  operas  were  by  no  means  the  inappropriate  enter- 
tainments which  were  wedged  into  French  grand  opera  of  later  days. 
Miss  Duncan  gave  us  a  series  of  postures,  some  of  them  very  beauti- 
ful in  conception,  but  the  true  art  of  the  dancer  was  absent.  Miss 
Duncan  is  not  an  actress;  her  limbs  and  whole  body  do  not  express 
feeling ;  and  her  face  is  too  set  and  immobile.  Dancing  in  its  highest 
aspect  is  not  only  an  agile  or  even  graceful  movement  of  the  legs. 
The  arms  and  hands  and  facial  expression  should  dance.  That  com- 
plete expressiveness  must  have  been  the  essence  of  Greek  dancing, 
or  otherwise  tragedy  could  not  have  been  born  from  it,  nor  could  danc- 
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ing  have  been  of,  any  use  in  heightening  tragedy  when  the  art  was 
no  longer  independent.  The  other  "classical"  dancer  who  has  been 
the  rage  of  London — Miss  Maud  Allan — has  much  more  of^the  gen- 
uine dancer's  spirit.  I  wish  in  comparing  these  two  dancers  it  were 
possible  to  imitate  Voltaire's  gallantry  when  writing  of  Salle  and 
Camargo :  * — 

"Ah,  Camargo,  que  vous  &tes  brillante, 

Mais  que  Salle,  grand  dieux!   vous  &tes  ravissante.***f 

Les  nymphes  sautent  comme  vous, 

Mais  les  Graces  dansent  comme  elle!" 

But  both  dance  in  the  same  style,  and  yet  the  result  is  very  differ- 
ent. Miss  Duncan's  dancing  is  static;  Miss  Maud  Allan's  dynamic. 
The  one  has  assimilated  Greek  postures,  but  her  dancing  is  unrhyth- 
mic ;  the  other  seems  informed  by  an  inner  spirit  which  expresses 
itself  spontaneously.  Moreover,  Miss  Allan  is  really  more  Greek,  if 
less  "classical,"  because  she  uses  her  arms  and  hands  quite  as  much 
as  her  legs,  and  she  also  possesses  an  extraordinary  sense  of  musical 
rhythm,  and  of  the  countless  changes  of  mood  of  the  music  to  which 
she  dances.  This  music  provides  Miss  Allan  with  her  programme; 
Miss  Duncan  appears  to  have  derived  hers  from  Grecian  plastic  arts — 
an  inversion  of  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  Both  dancers 
should  have  an  influence  on  the  art  of  dancing,  however;  they  should 
help  to  free  it  from  the  banalities  of  the  pirouette,  of  the  triumphant 
circling  of  the  stage  "on  the  point,"  and  of  the  thousand  senseless 
acrobatic  feats  which  have  made  ballet  dancing  so  inane. 

What  can  be  the  future  of  the  dance  ?  Will  it  continue  as  a  curious 
amalgam  of  expressive  and  acrobatic  virtuosoship  ?  The  favorite  the- 
ory, to  which  Wagner  gave  especial  emphasis,  is  that,  because  dancing 
gradually  produced  drama  and  gave  to  music  its  rhythm,  it  has  lost 
its  right  to  an  independent  exixtence.  In  his  theoretical  works, 
Wagner  was  at  pains  to  show  that  the  whole  art  of  gesture  lay  in  the 
dance,  and  that  when  it  gave  to  music  its  rhythm  it  should  also  have 
handed  over  its  gestures.  Instead,  drama  had  stolen  these,  and  so 
absolute  music  was  a  one-sided  art.  Only  in  music-drama  could  all 
that  was  once  expressed  in  the  dance  come  to  its  full  existence.  The 
theory  was  ingenious  as  accounting  for  music-drama,  but   it   remains 

*  Marie  Anne  de  Camargo  was  born  at  Brussels,  April  15, 1710;  she  died  at  Paris  in  1770,  and  her  funeral 
was  at -the  Church  of  St.  Roch,  April  29  of  that  year.  Her  biography  has  been  written  in  most  entertaining, 
fashion  by  Mr,  Gabriel  Letainturier-Fradin  (Paris,  1908). — P.  H. 

tThe  omitted  lines  are, — 

"  Que  vos  pas  sont  ledgers'  et  que  les  siens  sont  doux! 
Elle  est  inimitable  et  vous  etes  nouvelle!" — P.  H. 
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a  theory.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  of  the  unison  of  the  arts  as 
the  ideal  development  of  each,  instead  of  being  the  source  from  which 
each  sprang,  vitiates  the  aesthetics  not  only  of  Wagner,  but  of  every 
writer  who  has  dealt  with  the  subject.  In  spite  of  all  theories,  the 
arts  of  acting,  of  drama,  of  music,  and  of  painting  only  found  them- 
selves when  they  became  independent  arts — that  is  to  say,  not  inde- 
pendent of  life,  but  independent  of  each  other. 

The  problem  now  is  how  to  bring  dance  and  music  together  so  that 
the  two  shall  make  one  expressive  art.  This  has  not  been  done  by 
the  writers  of  ballet  music  in  recent  days.  Ballet  music  has  been  made 
to  conform  itself  to  the  special  steps  of  modern  virtuoso  dancing; 
and  as  a  consequence  the  scope  of  expression  in  a  modern  ballet  is 
very  limited.  That  expression  of  emotion,  whether  of  grief  or  of  joy, 
should  be  the  subject-matter  of  the  dance,  and  music  should  be  written 
to  assist  the  dancer.  Miss  Maud  Allan  does  some  wonderful  things 
in  her  interpretations  of  music,  for  she  instinctively  expresses  its  very 
soul,  the  feeling  which  gave  birth  to  it;  but  at  the  same  time  you  are 
conscious  that  the  dance  itself  is  apt  to  be  trammelled  by  having  thus 
to  interpret  a  special  expression  of  emotion,  for  music  has  long  since 
developed  her  own  style  of  speech  and  it  is  often  divorced  from  the 
spirit  of  the  dance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  Miss  Duncan  and 
Miss  Allan  will  have  accomplished  more  than  the  sensation  of  a  moment, 
and  that  their  dancing  will  lead  to  a  reformation,  or,  rather,  a  rehabili- 
tation of  a  beautiful  and  expressive  human  art. 
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Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 
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BOStOn  Ncw  NationaI  Theatre, 

Symphony  4  Washington. 

— .  t  X  Twenty-eighth  Season,  J908-J909. 

\_Jt*^ll^^X!f*^|  Seventy-seventh  performance  in  Washington. 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor* 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH   16, 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Weber  ....     Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Der  Freischiitz  " 

Schelling  .         .         .         Fantastic  Suite  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

I.  Allegro  marziale. 

II.  Scherzando  e  molto  leggiero;  Trio:  Andan tin o. 

III.  Intermezzo:  Adagio. 

•   IV.  Virginia  Reel :  Molto  vivace. 


Tschaikowsky  .         Suite  for  Full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of 

the  Ballet  "Nutcracker,"  Op.  71  a 
Ouverture  miniature. 

Danses  caracteristiques :  a.  Marche ;  b.  Trepak,  danse  nisse ; 
c .  Danse  arabe ;  d.  Danse  chinoise ;  e.  Danse  des  mirlitons. 
Valse  des  fleurs. 

Wagner    .         .      Prelude  and  "  Love  Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 

Wagner  .         .         .         .         .  Overture  to  "  The  Flying  Dutchman " 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  ERNEST  SCHELLING. 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Schelling  selection. 
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1218-1220  F  STREET,  N.W.! 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"    ....       Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows :  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler ;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Reberjstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  181 9-21,  to  replace  the 
original  building,  which  was  burned  down  in  181 7.  Weber  wrote  in 
his  diary  that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm; 
Overture  and  Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen 
music-pieces  were  stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly 
well,  and  was  sung  con  amove.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and 
took  Mad.  (sic)  Seidler  and  Mile,  (sic)  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could 
not  get  hold  of  the  others.  Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli 
Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these  verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  oh 
Spontini,  much  to  Weber's  distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary:  "Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  r82o.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
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Mr.    ENRICO 


CARUSO 

has  selected 
for  his  personal  use  the 

Hardman 
Piano 


This  adds  one  more  proof  of  its  musical 
superiority  and  of  the  preference  given  it 
by  the  greatest  artists. 

Mr.  Caruso,  like  many  other  great  artists,  examines  with  special  care 
the  latest  products  of  the  leading  piano  manufacturers  with  the  view  of 
selecting  the  best  for  his  personal  use.  It  is,  therefore,  of  keen  interest  to 
the  intending  purchasers  of  pianos  to  know  that  so  remarkable  a  musician 
and  expert  a  judge  as  Mr.  Caruso  has  adopted  for  such  personal  use  the 
Hardman  Piano. 


Hardman,    Peck  &   Company 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
524  Fulton    Street,   Brooklyn 

Represented  in  Washington  by 
W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO.,  1328  F  Street 


clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy  and 
genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells  us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that 
applause  at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the*  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinem  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  ^display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is' quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.     As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
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far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L>  Bonner  (i 787-1 860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  portrait 
of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in 
measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;   for  two  clarinets;   for  cornet, 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps 
Berlioz  is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.     There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
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Attractions  under  the  Management  of 

Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE 

Season  1908-1909 

Paderewski  Recital,  February  4,  1909. 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  Company  Quartette,  February  11,  1909 

Dr.  Wiilner,  German  Lieder  Singer,  February  24,  1909. 

Mme.  Emma  Eames  and  E.  Gogorza  Recital,  March  9,  1909. 

And  five  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  3, 

December  1,  January  5,  February  16,  March  16,  and  others  to  be 

announced. 
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mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me 
incomparably  more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  amentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  'Freischutz'?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm  ? 

O  Weber!!" 

•    * 

*  * 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.     The  climax  of 
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the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  programme  book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischiltz.  The  literal  English 
translation  'Free  Marksman'  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
gives  in  his  Memoires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  '  Le  Freischutz.'  * 

"The  word  Freischiltz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schiitz 
or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim,  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 

* 

*  * 

*  This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Opera,  Paris,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Le  Freyschutz"  (see  De  Lajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Theatre 
de  l'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castil-BIaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  editioa 
edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland. — Ed. 
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The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2*  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance.'"  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron, 
who  left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  B.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather  an 
English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced  as 
Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  as  Linda.  Especial  attention  was  called 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a 
miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  wag  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1 864,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Frederic!  and  Canissa  and  Messrs.  Habej 
mann  and  Graff. 

*  T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  his  "History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 
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Fantastic  Suite  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Ernest  Schilling 

(Born  at  Belvidere,  N.J.,  in  1875;  his  home  is  now  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.) 

Mr.  Schelling' s  first  teacher  was  his  father,  Dr.  Felix  Schelling.  The 
boy  at  the  age  of  five  appeared  in  public  to  show  his  technical  pro- 
ficiency and  his  unusual  sense  of  pitch.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Basle 
with  Hans  Huber.  As  a  lad  he  played  in  London,  Paris,  and  in  cities 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Mr.  Paderewski 
became  interested  in  him,  and  taught  him  for  some  time.  During 
the  years  1 900-1 904  Mr.  Schelling  appeared  as  a  virtuoso  in  cities 
of  Europe  and  South  America.  He  is  court  pianist  to  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  a 
symphony,  "Symphonic  Legend"  for  orchestra,  a  fantasia  for  piano- 
forte and  orchestra,  chamber  music,  and  pianoforte  pieces  His 
"Symphonic  Legend"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1903  at 
Warsaw. 

Mr.  Schelling  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February,  25,  1905  (Schumann's  Concerto 
in  A  minor).  He  gave  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall,  March  2,11,  1905,  and  on 
March  14,  of  that  year  he  played  at  a  Kneisel  Quartet  concert  Saint- 
Saens's  Piano  Quartet  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  41. 

The  Fantastic  Suite  was  composed  in  1 905-1 906.  It  was  orches- 
trated in  1907.  The  first  performance  was  at  the  Konzertgebouw, 
Amsterdam,  October  10,  1907.  The  composer  was  the  pianist,  and 
J.  W.  Mengelberg  conducted. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp,  tambourine,  kettle- 
drums, pianoforte  and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  marziale,  F-sharp  minor,  3-4.*  There  is  a  short  intro- 
duction for  strings,  which  is  followed  by  a  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte. 
This  section  is  repeated.  The  strings  give  the  rhythm  of  the  first 
theme,  which  is  announced  by  the  pianoforte.  This  treatment  is 
reversed:  the  pianoforte  has  the  rhythmic  figure  and  the  strings  play 
the  theme.     There  is  a  subsidiary  theme  for  the  clarinet.     An  inter- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  composer  for  the  analytical  sketch  of  his  suite. — P.  H. 
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mediary  section  follows  with  little  solos,  with  fresh  material  and  with 
passage-work  for  the  pianoforte.  Dominant  of  D  major.  The  inter- 
lude leads  to  the  announcement  of  the  second  theme  (pianoforte), 
cantabile.  This  theme  appears,  varied,  for  the  pianoforte,  while  solo 
violoncellos  have  a  counter- theme.  There  is  development.  The 
second  theme,  always  in  the  dominant,  is  ended  by  wind  instruments 
in  chromatic  sevenths.  In  the  working-out  section  the  foregoing 
thematic  material  is  used.  The  subsidiary  theme,  now  in  augmenta- 
tion, is  developed.  There  are  reminiscences  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
brass.  The  pianoforte  has  a  long  frill.  The  first  theme  appears  again 
(English  horn) ;  it  is  taken  up  by  other  wood-wind  instruments ;  the 
pianoforte  trill  goes  into  the  wood-wind  instruments  and  takes  up 
the  first  theme.  The  second  motive  is  again  heard  with  counter- 
theme,  and  is  elaborated  by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  first  theme 
is  now  played  by  all  the  wood-wind  instruments  with  accompaniment 
for  pianoforte.  This  treatment  is  reversed.  There  is  a  short  coda, 
based  on  the  first  theme.     The  movement  ends  in  F-sharp  major. 

II.  Scherzando  e  molto  leggiero,  B  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  charac- 
teristic rhythmic  figure  for  the  wood- wind  instruments.  The  first 
theme  is  announced  by  the  pianoforte  and  taken  up  by  the  strings, 
while  the  pianoforte  now  has  the  characteristic  figure.  There  are 
phrases  which  are  used  afterward  in  the  trio,  and  there  is  a  new  theme 
for  the  violins.  Trio,  B  major,  Andantino,  5-4.  This  trio  is  practi- 
cally a  duet  for  English  horn  and  pianoforte. 

III.  Intermezzo:  Adagio,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  first  theme  is 
hinted  at  by  wood- wind  instruments,  and  then  announced  by  the 
pianoforte.  This  theme  is  a  long  and  expressive  one.  There  is  a 
cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.  The  English  horn  and  the  brass  clarinet 
have  important  parts,  and  the  ending  is  piano. 

IV.  Virginia  Reel :  *Molto  vivace,  G-flat  major,  2-4.     The  first  theme 

*  "A  reel  is  a  lively  dance,  chiefly  associated  with  Scotland,  usually  danced  by  two  couples  facing  each 
other,  and  describing  a  series  of  figures  of  eight."  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  says  of  the  derivation 
of  the  word:  "Perhaps  the  same  word  as  preceding  [reel,  substantive,  a  whirl  or  whirling  movement].  Gaelic 
righil,  ruithil,  etc.,  commonly  given  as  the  source,  is  probably  from  Lowland  Scottish."  The  first  mention 
of  the  word  in  English  literature  was  about  1585.  Some  say  the  dance  is  of  Celtic  origin;  others,  that  it  came 
from  Scandinavia.  It  is  a  Danish  national  dance  as  well  as  Scottish.  The  principal  point  of  its  movements 
is  the  circular  form.     A  "forsome  reel"  is  performed  by  two  couples;    a  "sixsome  reel"  is  performed  by 
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is  built  on  "Dixie."  The  preluding  measures  have  the  rhythm  of 
"Dixie,"  and  the  theme  is  given  out  by  the  pianoforte  and  finished 
by  trumpet  and  horn.  This  theme  is  varied,  enlarged,  etc.  The  second 
theme,  D-flat  major,  poco  meno  mosso,  is  brought  forward  with  the 
first  (oboe  and  pianoforte),  and  it  ends  in  D-flat  with  a  fermata.  F 
major,  meno  mpsso.  The  "Dixie"  theme  is  played  by  the  pianoforte, 
and  the  melody,  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  the  third  theme,  is  given  to 
the  violins  (harmonics).  These  two  themes  are  kept  for  some  time 
in  opposition.  Harp  solo.  The  second  theme  enters,  G-flat.  In 
the  final  section  there  is  a  free  use  of  the  third  theme,  built  on  "Old 
Folks  at  Home."  The  three  themes  are  brought  together,  and  there 
are  passing  allusions  to  "Yankee  Doodle."  The  coda  is  a  wild  reel. 
"Yankee    Doodle"    is    heard    from    wood- wind    instruments.     The 

characteristic  figure  of  "Dixie"  is  heard  till  the  end. 

* 
*  * 

"DIXIE." 

Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  the  author  of  the  words  and  melody  of 
"Dixie,"  was  born  October  29,  181 5,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  he 
died  there  June  28,   1904. 

His  grandfather  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War  under  Morgan 
at  the  Cowpens,  and  his  father,  a  blacksmith,  was  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1 81 2.  Dan  helped  his  father  at  the  smithy,  had  a  little  schooling, 
played  the  fiddle,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  a  compositor  in  a  news- 
paper office.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  he  wrote  "Dan  Tucker." 
A  year  later  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  as  a  fifer,  and  he 
learned  to  drum.  He  served  his  time,  and  then  travelled  with 
circus  bands,  and  he  also  in  side  tents  gave  "sketches,"  which  consisted 

three  couples.  Louis  d'Egville  says  there  are  two  tempi  chiefly  used  in  Scottish  dancing, — the  quick  or  reel 
tempo  and  the  slow  or  strathspey  tempo.  The  strathspey  is  named  after  the  valley  of  the  Spey.  In  the 
pure  reel  the  same  number  of  measures  is  danced  both  in  reel  and  "setting"  parts.  In  the  famous  reel  of 
Tulloch,  "after  the  first  'reel'  part,  a  series  of  'setting'  to  partners  takes  place  as  follows:  the  couples  'set' 
four  bars,  then,  each  grasping  the  other  by  the  rear  part  of  the  arm  with  the  right  hand,  turn  to  the  left 
in  two  bars,  then  change  hands,  dancing  two  bars  the  reverse  way,  the  men  meet  in  the  centre  and  set  as 
before,  the  partners  resting,  and  thus  alternating  to  the  end." 

Francis  Peacock,  dancing-master  of  Aberdeen, — he  died  in  1807, — says  the  tunes  "are  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  consisting  of  four  bars,  which  severally  contain  four  crotchets  or  eight  quavers  ";£  and  these  notes 
are  alternately,  a  dotted  quaver  and  a  semiquaver,  the  bar  frequently  terminating  in  a  crotchet.^  p  &     B$ 

The  Virginia  reel  is  thought  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  old  English  country  dance,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  for  which  music,  with  directions  for  the  dance,  was  published  as  early  as  1685. 
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of  his  own  songs  and  dances.  Early  in  1843,  or  as  some  say  1842,  he 
organized  a  string  quartet,  with  violin,  banjo,  tambourine,  and  bones, 
and  named  it  the  Virginia  Minstrels.*  This  organization  appeared  first 
at  the  Chatham  Theatre  in  New  York  and  afterward  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  country.  The  costume  consisted  of  white  trousers,  striped 
calico  shirt,  and  blue  calico  coat  with  prodigious  swallow-tails.  The 
company  went  to  London  and  appeared  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  It 
met  with  bad  luck  and  Bmmett  returned  to  New  York. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  little  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages  entitled : 
"Songs  of  the  Virginia  Minstrels:  A  Correct  Edition  of  the  Celebrated 
Songs  of  the  Virginia  Minstrels.  Originally  Composed  and  Sung  by 
them  at  their  Concerts."  It  was  published  in  Boston  in  1843  by 
Charles  H.  Keith,  of  67  Court  Street.  .With  the  exception  of  "Miss 
Lucy  Long"  and  her  "Answer,"  all  the  songs  were  "composed  by  old 
Dan  Emmit"  (sic).  The  titles  are  "  'Twill  Nebber  Do  to  Gib  It  up  so, 
Mr.  Brown,"  "Old  Dan  Tucker,"  "Gwine  ober  de  Mountain,"  "Boat- 
man's Dance,"  "My  Old  Aunt  Sally,"  "The  Fine  Old  Colored  Gentle- 
man," "O  Lawd,  Gals,  Gibe  me  a  Chaw  Terbakkur." 

Why  "Old  Dan"  and  why  the  spelling  of  Emmett  with  an  i  and  one 
t?  Was  Emmett,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  called  "Old  Dan"  be- 
cause he  had  written  "Old  Dan  Tucker"  ? 

In  1857  Emmett  joined  Bryant's  Minstrels.  He  was  engaged  to  act 
and  to  compose  Negro  songs  and  walk-arounds.  It  is  said  that  after 
he  came  back  from  England  he  had  only  short  and  profitless  engage- 
ments at  music  halls.     '  'While  at  work  one  day  enlarging  his  repertory, 

*  His  first  associates  were  F.  M.  Brower,  William  Whitlock,  and  R.  W.  Bellham. 
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he  was  joined  by  three  friends  also  out  of  an  engagement,  and  Emmett 
suggested  that  they  give  Nate  Howe,  then  manager  of  the  old  Amphi- 
theatre on  the  Bowery,  a  little  surprise.  Consenting  at  once,  all  four 
secured  various  instruments  and  started  for  the  theatre,  where  Howe 
stood  in  the  hallway.  Surrounding  him,  they  played  and  sang  'Lucy 
Long,  Walk  'Round'  in  the  most  approved  Negro  style.  Howe  at  once 
saw  the  point.  'Boys,'  he  said,  'you've  made  a  hit;  keep  it  up.'" 
This  story  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Emmett,  however,  as  a  member 
of  Bryant's  Minstrels,  was  valued  for  his  ability  to  compose  walk- 
rounds. 

I  now  quote  from  Mr.  Gustav  Kobbe's  interesting  book,  "Famous 
American  Songs,"  published  in  1906  in  New  York: — 

On  Saturday  night,  September  17,  1859,  after  the  performance,  one  of  the 
Bryants  told  Emmett  that  a  new  walk-around  was  wanted  in  time  for  rehearsal 
on  Monday.  The  minstrel  replied  that  while  the  time  was  very  short  he  would  do 
his  best.  That  night  after  he  reached  home  he  tried  to  hit  upon  some  tune,  but  the 
music  wouldn't  come.  His  wife  cheerily  told  him  to  wait  until  morning ;  he  should 
have  the  room  to  himself  so  that  he  could  work  undisturbed,  and  when  he  had 
finished  the  walk-around  he  could  play  it  for  her  as  sole  audience.  If  she  liked  it, 
the  Bryants  would,  and  so  would  the  average  listener. 

Next  day  was  rainy  and  dismal.  Some  years  before,  Emmett  had  travelled 
with  a  circus  as  a  drummer.  In  winter  the  warm  Southern  circuit  was  a  popular 
route  with  circus  people,  and  those  who  were  obliged  to  show  North  would  say 
when  the  cold  weather  would  make  them  shiver,  "I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie."  The  phrase 
was  in  fact  a  current  circus  expression.  On  that  dismal  September  day,  probably 
the  beginning  of  the  equinoctial,  when  Emmett  stepped  to  the  window  and  looked 
out,  the  old  longing  for  the  pleasant  South  came  over  him,  and  involuntarily  he  ■ 
thought  to  himself,  "I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie."  Like  a  flash  the  thought  suggested  the 
first  line  for  a  walk-around,  and  a  little  later,  the  minstrel,  fiddle  in  hand,  was  working 
out  the  melody,  which,  coupled  with  the  words,  made  "Dixie"  a  genuine  song  of  the 
people  almost  from  the  instant  it  was  first  sung  from  the  stage  of  Bryant's  Minstrels, 
then  at  472  Broadway,  New  York,  on  the  night  of  Monday,  September  19,  1859. 
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Emmett  himself,  a  little  over  a  year  before  his  death,  told  the  same 
story  to  a  reporter  of  the  Banner  of  Mount  Vernon?*  but  he  prefaced 
the  story  as  follows:  "I  remember  when  a  boy  with  the  circus  that 
the  performers  always  spoke  of  Dixie  land  when  winter  approached 
and  the  season  for  a  tour  in  the  South  drew  near.  This  came  to  be 
a  part  of  the  circus  vernacular,  and  grew  from  the  conflict  which  was 
then  already  being  fomented  on  the  slavery  question.  A  man  named 
Dixie  owned  a  great  plantation  on  Manhattan  Island.  When  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  slavery,  he  took  his  estates  to  Maryland,  and 
thereafter,  when  a  slave-owner  was  compelled  to  leave  the  North, 
it  came  to  be  remarked  that  he  was  going  to  Dixie's  land.  From 
this  the  term  grew  until  it  lost  all  is  provincialism.  .  .  .  The  original 
manuscript  of  the  song  was  stolen  from  me  years  ago,  and  I  never 
obtained  any  clue  to  its  whereabouts.  I  have  heard  that  a  Confederate 
society  in  the  South  has  it,  but  I  don't  believe  it,  as  I  have  a  letter 
of  request  from  nearly  every  society  there  for  the  manuscript." 

The  song  originally  began  with  a  verse  which  was  omitted  at  the 
performance : — 

Dis  worl'  was  made  in  jiss  six  days, 
•    .  An'  finished  up  in  various  ways ; 

Look  away !   look  away !  look  away ! 
Dixie  Land! 
Dey  den  made  Dixie  trim  and  nice, 
But  Adam  call'd  it  "Paradise." 

Look  away !   look  away !  look  away ! 
Dixie  Land! 

Mrs.  Bryant  at  the  rehearsal  was  afraid  that  these  lines  might  offend 
some.  The  minstrels  were  careful  to  avoid  anything  that  might  give 
offence.     The  song  as  sung  and  now  generally  known  begins : — 

I  wish  I  was  in  de  land  ob  cotton, 
Old  times  dar  am  not  forgotten ; 

Look  away !  look  away !  look  away ! 
Dixie  Land! 

*  For  this  and  other  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  V.  V.  Elder,  assistant  postmaster  of  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio. — P.  H. 
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7  In  Dixie  Land  whar  I  was  born  in, 

Early  on  one  frosty  mornin', 

Look  away !  look  away !   look  away ! 
Dixie  Land! 

Chorus. 

Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie!     Hooray!     Hooray! 

In  Dixie's  Land  we'll  take  our  stand,  to  lib  an'  die  in  Dixie. 

Away!   away!   away  down  South  in  Dixie. 

Away!  away!  away  down  South  in  Dixie. 

The  stanzas  which  followed  were  changed  a  little  from  time  to  time, 
and  were  finally  as  follows: — 

Ole  missus  marry  "Will-de-Weaber"; 
Willum  was  a  gay  deceaber; 

Look  away !  look  away !   look  away ! 
Dixie  Land! 
But  when  he  put  his  arm  around  her, 
He  smiled  as  fierce  as  a  forty-pounder, 
Look  away !   look  away !   look  away ! 
Dixie  Land! 

His  face  was  sharp  as  a  butcher's  cleaber; 
But  dat  did  not  seem  to  greab  her; 

Look  away!   look  away!   look  away! 
Dixie  Land ! 
Ole  missus  acted  de  loofish  part, 
And  died  for  a  man  dat  broke  her  heart ; 
Look  away !   look  away !   look  away ! 
Dixie  Land! 

Now  here's  health  to  de  next  ole  missus, 
An'  all  de  gals  dat  want  to  kiss  us  ; 

Look  away !   look  away !   look  away ! 
Dixie  Land! 
But  if  you  want  to  drive  'way  sorrow, 
Come  and  hear  dis  song  to-morrow  ; 

Look  away !   look  away !   look  away ! 
Dixie  Land! 
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Dar's  buckwheat  cakes  an'  Injun'batter, 
Makes  you  fat  or  a  little  fatter ; 

Look  away!   look  away!  look  away! 
Dixie  Land! 
Den  hoe  it  down  an'  scratch  your  grabble, 
To  Dixie's  Land  I'm  bound  to  trabble ; 
Look  away !  look  away !   look  away ! 
Dixie  Land. 

Mrs.  Emmett  suggested  "Dixie"  as  a  title  for  the  song,  and  her 
husband  adopted  it.  The  song  was  published  in  i860  by  Firth,  Pond 
&  Company,  of  New  York,  as  No.  1  of  six  of  "Emmett's  Inimitable 
Plantation  Songs,  written  and  composed  for  Bryant's  Minstrels  of  New 
York  by  Dan.  D.  Emmett":— 

No.  1.     I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie's  Land. 

No.  2.     Old  K— y— Ky. 

No.  3.     Billy  Patterson. 

No.  4.     Wide  Awake. 

No.  5.     John  come  down  the  Hollow. 

No.  6.     Go — way — Boys. 
For  the  copyright  of  "Dixie"  Emmett  received  five  hundred  dollars. 
His  receipts  for  all  his  other  songs  put  together  amounted  to  about 
one  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  Mrs.  John  Wood  was  playing  in  "Pocahontas" 
at  the  New  Orleans  Varieties  Theatre.  A  Zouave  march  was  intro- 
duced in  the  last  scene,  for  which  a  tune  was  wanted.  Carlo  Patti, 
the  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  finally  decided  on  "Dixie."  The 
Zouaves  marched  on,  led  by  Susan  Denin  singing  Emmett's  song. 
The  audience  was  mad  with  enthusiasm ;  the  song  went  over  the  South ; 
it  was  arranged  for  a  quickstep;  it  was  played  before  Pickett's  charge 
at  Gettysburg.  "Thus  the  anomaly  was  presented  of  a  song  written 
and  composed  by  a  man  who  was  born  in  the  North,  and  who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  sympathized  with  the  North,  becoming  the  war  song 
of  the  South." 

General  Albert  Pike  wrote  words  to  the  tune,  and  they  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Natchez  Courier,  April  30,  1861.     They  began: — 
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Southrons,  hear  your  country  call  you ! 
Up,  lest  worse  than  death  befall  you! 

To  arms !   to  arms !   to  arms,  in  Dixie. 

Others  wrote  verses.*  Hence  the  statement  that  Emmett  was  not  the 
author  and  composer.  Not  only  did  some  attempt  to  rob  him  of  the 
honor:  he  was  denounced  by  many  at  the  North  for  disloyalty. 

Emmett  left  the  minstrel  shows  on  account  of  his  age,  and  also 
because  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  performances  made  him 
useless. f  He  went  back  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  lived  in  a  little 
shanty.  He  chopped  wood;  worked  in  his  garden  patch;  raised 
chickens;  sat  in  the  sun  and  read  his  Bible  A  set  of  prayers  was 
found  among  his  manuscripts.  One  of  them  was  a  grace  before  meals. 
Mr.  Kobbe  says:  "Its  appropriateness  to  his  own  humble  circum- 
stances is  one  of  the  most '  touching  examples  of  unconscious  pathos 
I  know  of.  It  does  not,  after  the  usual  manner  of  such  prayers,  thank 
the  Lord  for  his  'bounty,'  but  'for  this  frugal  meal,  and  all  other  meals 
Thou  hast  permitted  me  to  enjoy  during  my  past  existence.' " 

Emmett  was  persuaded  when  he  was  eighty  years  old  (1906)  to  go  on  a 
tour  with  Al.  G.  Field's  minstrel  show  as  a  figure-head.  "But  when 
at  the  first  performance  the  orchestra  struck  up  'Dixie'  he  rose  and, 
with  old-time  gestures  and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  age,  sang  the 
song."  He  was  made  much  of  in  the  South,  but  one  tour  was  enough. 
"It  was  'too  "much  of  the  same  thing  for  an  old  man,' "  and  he  did  not 
leave  Mount  Vernon  again.  The  Actors'  Fund  of  America  gave  him  a 
small  stipend.  Requests  for  autographs"  came,  and  were  frequently 
accompanied  with  money.  His  last  public  appearance  was  in  1900  in  a 
minstrel  show  given  by  the  lodge  of  Elks  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Emmett  was  exceedingly  temperate  throughout  his  life,  and,  strange 

*  For  the  words  of  twenty  or  more  poems  set  in  the  South  to  Emmett's  tune,  see  "A  Collection  of 
'Dixies'  published  by  the  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History"  (Opelika,  Ala.,  1905).     A  poem 
— "original  words" — by  J.  Newcomb,  published  at  New  Orleans  in  i860,  begins: — 
"  I  wish  I  was  in  the  land  of  cotton, 
Cinnamon  seed,  and  sandy  bottom. 
The  other  verses  are  Emmett's  with  slight  changes. 

t  He  left  the  stage  in  1886.     For  some  years  before  he  left,  he  lived  in  Chicago  and  played  as  a  musician 
in  various  theatres.    For  a  time  he  conducted  a  concert  hall. 
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to  say,  he  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form.  He  was  married  twice, 
and  his  second  wife  was  with  him  when  he  died.  "One  of  the  last 
requests  made  by  the  aged  minstrel  man,"  says  the  Banner,  "was  that 
he  be  buried  in  his  full  dress  suit,  the  one  which  he  wore  when  touring 
the  country  with  the  Al.  G.  Field's  minstrels."  The  Mount  Vernon 
City  Band  played  "Dixie"  when  the  body  of  Emmett  was  lowered 

into  the  grave. 

* 
*  * 

"OLD   FOLKS   AT  HOME." 

Stephen  Collins  Foster,  the  poet  and  composer  of  "Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  a  melodist  of  rare  talent,  to  whom  the  United  States  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  folk-songs,  was  born  at  Lawrenceville,  now  a  part  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  July  4,  1826.  At  the  American  Hotel,  New  York, 
in  January,  1864,  he  fell  sick  of  the  ague  and  fever.  He  arose  one  day, 
in  a  weak  condition,  and,  while  washing  himself,  fainted  and  fell  across 
the  wash-basin,  which  broke,  and  cut  a  gash  in  his  neck  and  face.  He 
lay  on  the  floor,  insensible  and  bleeding,  till  he  was  discovered  by  a 
chambermaid.  When  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  asked  to  be  taken 
to  a  hospital.     He  died  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  January  13,   1864. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  "Old  Folks  at  Home"  is  told  by  Foster's 
brother  Morrison  in  his  "Biography,  Songs,  and  Musical  Compositions 
of  Stephen  C  Foster"  (Pittsburgh,  1896):— 

"One  day  in  1851,  Stephen  came  into  my  office,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Monongahela,  Pittsburgh,  and  said  to  me,  'What  is  a  good  name  of  two 
syllables  for  a  Southern  river?  I  want  to  use  it  in  this  new  song  of 
"Old  Folks  at  Home.'"     I  asked  him  how  Yazoo  would  do.     'Oh,' 
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said  he,  'that  has  been  used  before.'  I  then  suggested  Pedee.  'Oh, 
pshaw,'  he  replied,  'I  won't  have  that.'  I  then  took  down  an  atlas 
from  the  top  of  my  desk  and  opened  the  map  of  the  United  States. 
We  both  looked  over  it  and  my  finger  stopped  at  the  'Swanee,'  a  little 
river  in  Florida  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  'That's  it,  and  that's 
it  exactly,''  he* exclaimed  delighted,  as  he  wrote  the  name  down;  and 
the  song  was  finished,  commencing,  'Way  Down  Upon  de  Swanee 
Ribber.'  He  left  the  office,  as  was  his  custom,  abruptly,  without  say- 
ing another  word,  and  I  resumed  my  work.  Just  at  that  time  he 
received  a  letter  from  E.  P.  Christy,*  of  New  York,  who  was  conducting 
very  popular  Negro  Melody  Concerts,  asking  him  if  he  would  write 
a  song  for  Christy  which  the  latter  might  sing  before  it  was  published. 
Stephen  showed  me  the  letter  and  asked  me  what  he  should  do.  I  said 
to  him,  'Don't  let  him  do  it  unless  he  pays  you.'  At  this  request  I 
drew  up  a  form  of  agreement  for  Christy  to  sign,  stipulating  to  pay 
Stephen  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  privilege  he  asked.  This  was 
forwarded  to  Christy  and  return  mail  brought  it  back  duly  signed 
by  the  latter.  The  song  happened  to  be  the  'Old  Folks  at  Home.'  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  Christy's  name  came  to  appear  on  the  first 
edition  of  the  'Old  Folks  at  Home.'  Stephen  sent  the  manuscript  to  his 
publishers,  Firth,  Pond  &  Co.,  who  paid  him  and  his  heirs  the  royalty. 
The  publisher  furnished  Christy  an  advanced  copy  of  the  song  before 
publication." 

*  Edwin  P.  Christy  was  born  in  1815.  He  retired  from  the  minstrel  stage  with  a  fortune  in  1854.  In  a 
state  of  temporary  insanity,  he  jumped  from  the  second  story  of  a  building  in  New  York  City,  and  died  from 
his  injuries  on  May  21,  1862.  His  insanity  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  fear  that  he  might  some  time  lose 
his  money. — P.  H. 
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Way  down  upon  de  Swanee  Ribber, 

Far,  far  away ; 
Dere's  wha  my  heart  is  turning  ebber, 

Dere's  wha  de  old  folks  stay. 
All  up  and  down  de  whole  creation 

Sadly  I  roam, 
Still  longing  for  de  old  plantation, 
And  for  de  old  folks  at  home. 

Chorus. 
All  de  world  am  sad  and  dreary 

Ebry where  I  roam,  ' 
Oh!   darkeys,  how  my  heart  grows  weary; 

Far  from  de  old  folks  at  home. 

All  'round  de  little  farm  I  wandered 

When  I  was  young, 
Den  many  happy  days  I  squandered, 

Many  de  songs  I  sung. 
When  I  was  plajdng  wid  my  brudder, 

Happy  was  I ; 
Oh!    take  me  to  my  kind  old  mudder, 
Dere  let  me  live  and  die. 

One  little  hut  among  de  bushes, 

One  dat  I  love, 
Still  sadly  to  my  memory  rushes, 

No  matter  where  I  rove. 
When  will  I  see  de  bees  a  humming, 

All  'round  de  comb? 
When  will  I  hear  de  banjo  tumming, 
Down  in  my  good  old  home  ?* 

Foster's  father  was  a  prosperous  merchant,  a  man  of  unusual  public 
spirit  and  generous  patriotism,  as  shown  in  the  War  of  1812.  He 
moved  to  Allegheny  town,  when  after  several  terms  in  the  Legislature 
he  was  appointed  first  collector  of  canal  tolls  at  Pittsburgh.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  bills  for  the  con1 
struction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.     Stephen  spent  the  most  of  his 

*  Compare  this  expression  of  homesickness  with  William  B.  Yeats's  "  The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree": — 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 
And  a  small  cabin  build  there,  of  clay  and  wattles  made; 

Nine  bean-rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the  honey-bee, 
And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

And  I  shall  have  some  peace  there,  for  peace  comes  dropping  slow, 
Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning  to  where  the  cricket  sings; 

There  midnight's  all  a  glimmer,  and  noon  a  purple  glow, 
And  evening  full  of  the  linnet's  wings. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always  night  and  day 

I  hear  lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds  by  the  shore; 
While  I  stand  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pavements  gray, 

I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart's  core. 
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life  at  Allegheny.  He  was  a  sweet-natured,  gentle  boy,  who  preferred 
rambling  in  the  woods  to  the  discipline  of  the  school-room.  After 
several  years  at  the  academy,  he  studied  more  diligently  with  a  clergy- 
man, who  gave  attention  to  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek.  As  a  little 
boy  he  learned,  unaided,  to  play  the  flute  and  the  flageolet.  Later  he 
studied  the  piano  with  Henry  Kleber,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  others,  and 
he  became  a  pianist  of  considerable  ability.  He  also  studied  intently 
the  works  of  masters,  especially  those  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Weber. 
He  wrote  at  Athens  for  the  college  commencement  his  first  piece, 
the  "Tioga  Waltz,"  for  four  flutes.  He  was  then  thirteen  years  old. 
After  a  year  at  Athens,  he  returned  home,  entered  Jefferson  College  at 
Canonsburg,  and  became  proficient  in  French  and  German. 

His  first  song  that  was  published,  "Open  thy  Lattice,  Love,"  was 
written  when  he  was  sixteen.  He  wrote  only  the  music.  In  1845 
he  began  to  write  the  songs  that  made  him  famous.  "The  Louisiana 
Belle"  and  "Old  Uncle  Ned"  were  composed  for  a  club  of  young 
men  who  met  twice  a  week  at  the  Foster  house  to  practise  part-songs. 
The  next  year  he  went  to  Cincinnati  to  help  as  book-keeper  a  brother 
who  was  in  business  there,  and  in  Cincinnati  he  wrote  "O  Susanna." 
Returning  from  Cincinnati  in  1848,  he  studied  music  and  the  languages. 
About  this  time  he  composed  "Nelly  was  a  Lady,"  and  offers  began  to 
come  to  him  from  publishers.  Firth,  Pond  &  Company,  of  New  York, 
were  the  first  to  make  a  fixed  contract  with  him,  and  they  paid  him 
a  royalty  of  three  cents  for  each  copy  printed  and  a  certain  sum  for 
every  song  he  wrote.  Married  in  1850,  he  went  to  New  York  to  live, 
but  homesickness  came  upon  him,  and  he  suddenly  left  the  city.  "He 
arrived  late  at  night  and  was  not  expected.  When  he  rang  the  bell 
his  mother  was  awakened  and  knew  his  footsteps  on  the  porch.  She 
arose  immediately  and  went  down  herself  to  let  him  in.  As  she  passed 
through  the  hall  she  called  out,  'Is  that  my  dear  son  come  back  again?' 
Her  voice  so  affected  him  that  when  she  opened  the  door  she  found 
him  sitting  on  the  little  porch-bench  weeping  like  a  child."  He  did 
not  leave  home  again  until  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother  in 
1855.  In  i860  his  publishers  persuaded  him  to  make  New  York  his 
dwelling-place.  He  wrote  the  verses  and  music  of  over  one  hundred 
and  sixty  songs. 

He  was  a  slender  man,  not  over  five  feet  and  seven  inches  in  height, 
but  well  proportioned.  His  features  were  regular  and  striking.  His 
nose  was  almost  aquiline;  his  lips  were  full.  His  eyes  and  hair  were 
very  dark.  Well  informed,  he  was  a  good  listener  in  conversation. 
He  was  sensitive,  yet  physically  courageous,  as  was  shown  more  than 
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once.  He  was  fond  of  improvising,  and,  a  baritone,  he  sang  his  own 
melodies  with  a  plaintive  sweetness.  He  wrote  his  own  verses, 
because,  as  he  thought,  "the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  sounds  with 
words"  made  this  necessary.  He  was  simple  in  his  tastes.  "His 
companions  were  seldom  ever  musicians.  Outside  of  his  own  studies 
and  performances  he  seemed  to  prefer  to  get  away  from  music  and 
musical  topics.  But  he  was  very  fond  of  the  society  of  cultured  people 
and  men  of  genius  in  walks  entirely  different  from  his  own."  The 
later  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  an  uncontrollable  passion  for 
strong  drink,  and  he  was  often  shabby  or  squalid  in  his  appearance. 
His  wife  lived  with  him  only  a  few  years. 

For  an  interesting  study  of  the  man  in  connection  with  his  songs 
see  "Stephen  C.  Foster  und  das  amerikanische  Volkslied"  by  Dr. 
Martin  Darkow,  of  Philadelphia,  published  in  Die  Musik  (Berlin  and 
Leipsic),  the  second  number  of  May,  1905,  pp.  268-280. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Sonheck,  in  his  "Bibliography  of  Early  Secular  American 
Music"  (Washington,  D.C.,  1905),  says  (p.  170):  "Yankee  Doodle: 
Neither  the  literary  nor  the  musical  history  of  this  humorous  patriotic 
song  is  clear.  By  tradition  rather  than  by  force  of  evidence  the  words 
are  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  Shuckburg,*  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of 
either  General  Abercrombie  or  General  Amherst;  but  when  or  where 
the  tune  originated  remains  an  unsolved  problem.  '  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain:  Yankee  Doodle — see,  for  instance,  Andrew  Barton's 
opera,  'The  Disappointment' — was  popular  in  our  own  country  for  at 
least  a  decade  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  Consequently  all 
theories  claiming  that  the  air  was  imported  by  Hessians  or  others 
during  our  struggle  for  independence  must  be  refuted.  For  an  inter- 
esting glimpse  into  the  labyrinth  of  conjectures  surrounding  the  origin 
of  'Yankee  Doodle,'  consult  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson's  'National  Music  of 
America'  (1900).  Though  the  tune  became  very  popular,  it  did  not 
appear  in  print  in  our  country  until  about  1800,  whereas  Mr.  Frank 
Kidson  has  traced  it  in  English  publications  as  far  back  as  1775  or 
1776." 

Mr.  Elson,  in  his  "National  Music  of  America,"  acknowledged  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  of  Boston,  in  compiling  the  data  concerning 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Matthews  would 
write  a  monograph  on  the  subject. 

The  verses  of  Andrew   Barton's   "The  Disappointment;    or,  The 

*  The  doctor,  who  spelled  his  name  "  Shuckburgh,"  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  verses  in  camp  in 
1755  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson,  a  little  south  of  the  city  of  Albany. — P.H. 
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Force  of  Credulity — a  new  American  comic  opera  of  two  acts  "were 
published  in  New  York  in  1767.  Mr.  Sonneck  says  of  this  pamphlet: 
"Distinctly  a  libretto  for  a  ballad  opera,  and  probably  the  first  written 
in  our  country.  The  coarse  but  very  witty  and  clever  libretto  contains 
eighteen  songs  with  the  names  of  the  'Airs'  to  which  the  words  were  to 
be  sung.  Air  IV.  is  'Yankee  Doodle,'  a  fact  which  overthrows  all 
theories  that  connect  the  musical  history  of  our  jolly  patriotic  song 
with  the  War  of  the  Revolution."  This  opera  was  not  produced. 
The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  April  16,  1767,  made  an  announcement 
of  a  performance  of  "The  Mourning  Bride,"  and  added:  "N.B. —  'The 
Disappointment'  (that  was  advertised  for  Monday),  as  it  contains 
personal  reflections,  is  unfit  for  the  stage."  In  this  opera,  Racoon, 
"an  old  Debauchee,"  sings  to  the  tune  "Yankee  Doodle": — 

Oh !   how  joyful  shall  I  be, 

When  I  get  de  money, 

I  will  bring  it  all  to  dee,  etc. 

Mr.  Matthews  tells  me  that  a  second  edition  of  this  opera  was  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia  in  1796.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  In  this  copy  Racoon  sings  the  same  song,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  tune  "Yankee  Doodle."  Mr.  Matthews  adds:  "There 
are  all  sorts  of  peculiarities  and  queer  things  about  Yankee  and  Yankee 
Doodle,  but  the  entire  omission  of  any  reference  to  'Yankee  Doodle' 
in  the  1796  edition  of  the  opera  is  one  of  the  most  singular." 

Mr.  Matthews  also  writes  to  me:  "For  a  decade  or  so  I  have  been 
furnishing — or  rather  trying  to  furnish — inquirers  with  information 
about  'Yankee  Doodle,'  but  I  have  never  actually  printed  anything." 
Referring  to  conclusions  of  certain  other  writers,  Mr.  Matthews  says 
that  he  disagrees  with  several  of  them.  "However,  I  don't  know 
that  it  makes  much  difference,  for,  after  all,  the  only  certain  conclusion 
about  both  'Yankee'  and  'Yankee  Doodle'  is  that  we  really  know 
nothing  about  the  origin  of  either.  .  .  .  Since  writing  Mr.  Kobbe,  one 
new  piece  of  evidence  has  turned  up.  At  that  time  I  had  not  found 
the  word  'Yankee'  before  1765.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  ran  across  a  letter 
written  in  1758  or  1759  in  which  the  American  provincial  troops  were 
alluded  to  as  'Yankees.'  This  is  important,  for  it  proves  that  the 
word  'Yankee'  was  associated  with  Americans  before  the  period  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  it  tends  very  materially  to  modify  my  scepticism 
about  the  Shuckburgh  story." 

Mr.  Matthews  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  see  copies  of  his  letters 
written  in  1905  to  Mr.  Kobbe. 

I  BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  that  I  have  opened  a  department 
for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  trunks,  suit  cases,  etc.,  in 
connection  with  my  pocket  book  and  leather  goods  department. 
Having  secured  the  services  of  the  best  trunk  and  suit  case  maker 
south  of  New  York,  I  will  guarantee  all  work  in  this  branch,  the 
same  as  I  have  been  and  will  continue  to  do  in  my  leather  goods 
department. 

CHAS.   E.  KRITCH, 

508  Eleventh  Street,  N. W., 
Phone,  Main  6451,  WASJilNGTQN,  D.C, 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  first  period  of  the  melody  "Yankee  Doodle" 
has  been  used  in  Holland  from  time  immemorial.  This  last  statement 
may  be  questioned.  Mr.  Matthews  in  Holland  found  a  volume  of 
"Nederlandsche  Baker — en  Kinderrijmen "  with  music.  The  preface 
was  dated  1894.  This  book  contained  the  song,  "Daar  komt  Pauwel 
Jonas."  Mr.  Matthews  called  on  Dr.  G.  J.  Boekenoogen,  of  Leyden, 
who  owned  a  book  of  manuscript  tunes  dated  1788,  and  among  them 
was  "Pauwel  Jonas."  This  "Pauwel  Jonas"  was  no  other  than  our 
own  John  Paul  Jones.  "Dr.  Boekenoogen  told  me  that  the  air  is 
familiar  in  Holland;  that,  for  instance,  it  was  known  to  his  mother; 
that  the  air  in  the  MS.  book  may  date  from  1788,  but  he  hesitated 
to  assert  that  it  was  of  earlier  date.  Now  it  is  of  course  well  known 
that  when  Paul  Jones  won  his  celebrated  victory  over  the  Serapis  and 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough  on  September  23,  1779,  he  took  his  prizes 
to  the  Texel,  where  he  arrived  October  3.  For  certainly  twelve  years, 
and  doubtless  for  a  longer  period,  the  air  of  'Yankee  Doodle'  had  been 
familiar  in  England  and  in  the  American  colonies.  Down  to  the  mem- 
orable morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  air  was  apparently  not 
to  the  taste  of  the  American  colonists.  When,  however,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  Earl  Percy  marched  with  reinforcements  out  of  Boston 
to  the  tune  of  'Yankee  Doodle,'  and  when,  later  in  the  same  day,  the 
British  troops  returned  to  Boston  much  the  worse  for  wear,  the  air 
began  to  be  taken  up  by  the  colonists  themselves.  In  composing  a 
song  about  Paul  Jones,  what  more  natural  than  that  the  air  of  'Yankee 
Doodle'  should  have  been  chosen?  In  my  opinion,  the  evidence 
points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  'Yankee  Doodle'  originated  in 
England,  and  that  it  found  its  way  from  England  and  America  to 
Holland — and  not  from  Holland  to  England  or  America."  Mr. 
Matthews  saw  at  the  British  Museum  a  copy  of  "Nederlandsche 
Baker — en  Kinderrijmen"  with  a  preface  dated  June  8,  1871,  and 
another  copy  with  a  preface  dated  July,  1872,  but  "Pauwel  Jonas" 
was  in  neither  edition.  "Hence  it  was  introduced  somewhere  between 
1872  and  1894.  ...  A  long  account  of  the  Paul  Jones  songs  will  be 
found  in  De  Navorscher  (1853),  iii.,   38-40." 

Mr.  Matthews  also  says :  "I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  tune  was  for 
some  unfathomable  reason  associated  with  George  Grenville,  and  the 
Stamp  Act  (1765).  ...  I  feel  certain  that  'Yankee  Doodle'  was  not 
played  at  the  capture  of  Yorktown,  and  I  question  very  much  whether 
it  was  played  at  Saratoga  on  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne." 

"Yankee  Doodle,"  an  original  American  air,  arranged  with  varia- 
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Mr.  SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON 

Announces  that  his  Teacher 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare 


The  Celebrated  Vocal  Teacher  of  London, 
England,  will  be  his  guest  in  Washington,  for 
eight    days,   from    April    eleventh"  to    eighteenth. 

Mr.  SHAKESPEARE  has  consented  to  devote  a  limited  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  INSTRUCTION  AND  COACHING  OF  AD- 
VANCED PUPILS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SINGERS  at  the 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC,  Inc. 

1218-20  F  Street,  N.W. 

The  opportunity  of  studying  with  such  a  renowned  artist  in 
Washington,  is  unprecedented. 

Mr.  SHAKESPEARE  will  accept  no  pupil  for  less  than  three 
lessons.  As  he  will  teach  exclusively  in  one  of  Mr.  Wrightson's 
studios  in  the  College,  and  as  many  pupils  have  already  signified 
their  intention  of  studying,  early  arrangements  of  hours  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  should  be  made  immediately  at  the  office  of 
the  Washington  College  of  Music,  1218-20  F  Street,  N.W. 


On  Monday  Evening,  April  12,  1909 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


WILL    GIVE   A 


LECTURE 


ON    BREATHING    AND     THE 
ART  OF  SINGING 


Watch  for  further  announcements  as  to  where  this 
lecture  will  be  held.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at 
T.  Arthur  Smith's,  141 1  F  Street,  N.W. 
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tions  for  the  pianoforte,  was  advertised  in  a  Baltimore  newspaper  in 
August,  1796. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Boston  has  a  copy  of  "Yankee 
Doodle"  with  variations  by  James  Hewitt,  organist  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  published  at  New  York  (i8o[?]).  There  have  been  many 
concert  variations  of  the  air  for  various  instruments.  Rubinstein's 
air  and  variations  has  the  opus  number  93  (No.  2).  Vieuxtemps's 
"Souvenir  d'Amerique,  sur  'Yankee  Doodle,'"  for  violin,  has  the 
opus  number  17. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  origin  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  see  "Hail 
Columbia,  the  Flag,  and  Yankee  Doodle,"  by  William  T.  R.  Saffell 
(Baltimore,  1-864);  "Origin  of  'Yankee  Doodle'"  by  B.  J.  Lossing  in 
Littell's  Living  Age  for  1861;  "Monogram  (sic)  on  our  National  Song, 
'Yankee  Doodle,"'  by  Elias  Nason  (Albany,  1869). 


Suite  for  full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of  the  Ballet, 
"Nutcracker,"  Op.  71a Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  music  for  the  ballet  "The  Nutcracker"  ("Der 
Nussknacker, "  "Casse-Noisette")  in  1891.  The  suite  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ninth  Symphony  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  19,  1892.  Tschaikowsky  conducted. 
The  ballet  was  not  produced  until  December  17,  1892.  The  history 
of  the  composition  is  told  later  in  this  article. 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  based  on  "Histoire  d'un  Casse-Noi- 
sette." a  translation  into  French  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Elder,  of 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  story  "Nussknacker  und  Mausekonig,"  the  sixth 
story  in  the  collection  entitled  "Die  Serapions  Bruder." 

The  scenario  is  as  follows : — 

Mr.  M.  H.   HANSON,  CARNEGIE    HALL,   NEW  YORK,   begs  to    an- 
nounce that 

DR.  LUDWIG  WULLNER 

The  Great  Liedersinger 

And  his  accompanist    C         y       BOS 

will  again  be  in  America  in  November,   1909 — April,   1910. 

The  success  of  Dr.  WULLNER' S  tour  has  been  phenomenal;  and  as  over 
30  dates  have  already  been  booked  for  next  season,  applications  for  dates 
should  be  made  forthwith. 

Remaining  1909  dates :  March  23,  April  4,  German  Theatre,  New  York.       , 
ROSMER  in  ROSMERSHOLM,  and  HEROD  in   SALOME. 

Dr.  WULLNER  appeared  1908-9.  with 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.     New    York    Symphony    Orchestra. 
Phila.  Symphony  Orchestra.      Volpe  (N.Y.)  Symphony  Orchestra, 


Act  I.  A  Christmas  tree  in  the  house  of  President  Silberhaus. 
The  guests  assemble,  and  the  candles  are  lighted.  Entrance  of  the 
children.  After  they  have  all  received  their  presents,  Councillor 
Drosselmeyer  arrives,  and  with  him  brings  dolls  which  can  move  about 
as  though  they  were  alive.  He  gives  also  to  his  favorite,  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  the  President,  an  ordinary  nutcracker,  and  this  nut- 
cracker pleases  her  better  than  all  the  other  presents.  Her  brother 
Fritz  and  the  other  boys  snatch  it  away  from  her  and  break  it.  Marie 
bursts  into  tears,  caresses  the  poor  nutcracker,  busies  herself  over  it 
as  though  it  were  sick,  puts  it  to  bed  and  rocks  it  to  sleep.  The  party 
is  at  an  end  and  the  guests  go  home.  The  candles  on  the  tree  are  put 
out.  Marie  cannot  sleep,  and  she  thinks  constantly  about  the  nut- 
cracker. At  last  she  leaves  her  little  bed,  and  steals  downstairs,  only 
to  have  a  look  at  him.  It  is  midnight.  She  suddenly  hears  a  noise 
as  though  mice  were  clattering  out  from  all  sides.  Then  a  wonderful 
thing  happens.  The  fir-tree  grows  and  grows;  all  the  playthings  and 
the  honey  cakes  come  to  life.  Even  the  spoiled  nutcracker  wakes  up 
and  moves  about.  A  fight  begins  between  the  playthings  and  the  mice. 
The  latter,  led  by  their  king,  easily  defeat  the  honey-cake  soldiers; 
but  the  tin  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  nutcracker,  rush  to 
help  their  comrades.  A  fierce  battle  ensues.  The  nutcracker  fights 
with  the  king  of  the  mice.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  king  seems 
to  be  getting  the  upper  hand,  Marie  throws  her  shoe  at  him.  He  dies, 
and   the  piice  are  defeated.     The  nutcracker  is   transformed  into  a 
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handsome  prince.  He  thanks  his  rescuer  and  takes  her  to  his  magic 
kingdom.  They  fly  over  a  forest  in  winter  and  each,  snowflake  seems 
to  Marie  a  living  being. 

Act  II.  The  mountain  of  sweetmeats,  the  kingdom  of  lollipops 
and  goodies.  The  Fairy  Dragee,*  the  ruler  of  the  mountain  of  sweet- 
meats, and  her  whole  court  await  the  arrival  of  Marie  and  the  nut- 
cracker. When  the  two  enter,  all  extol  Marie's  heroic  deed.  Then 
the  dances  of  the  sweets  begin. 

Only  the  overture  miniature  in  this  suite  may  be  said  to  bear  any 
relation  to  Hoffmann's  tale.  The  other  pieces  are  musical  illustrations 
of  scenes  in  fairy-land,  and  in  the  original  tale  there  is  little  or  no  allu- 
sion to  the  dances  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  Marie  and  her 

prince. 

* 

*  * 

Ouverture  miniature.  Allegro  giusto,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  over- 
ture is  a  prelude  to  a  fairy  story.  It  is  light  and  fantastic.  There 
is  no  fundamental  bass,  for  violoncellos  and  double  basses  are  not 
used,  and  violas,  horns,  and  bassoons  do  not  go  below  the  tenor  range. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  triangle,  violins,  and  violas.  The  overture 
is  built  practically  on  a  chief  theme  with  its  subsidiary,  and  there  is  no 
"development  section."  The  chief  theme  enters  at  once,  played 
pp  by  violins  and  violas.  A  flute  adds  the  second  portion  of  the  chief 
thought.  Strings  and  wind  instruments  in  alternation  have  the  third 
section.  A  theme  in  F  major  is  given  to  strings,  and  is  repeated  with 
the  aid  of  wood-wind  instruments. 

*  Dragee  "means,  first  of  all,  an  almond  covered  thinly  with  sugar.  In  German  it  means  comfit  or  sweet- 
meat. In  English  it  is  used  chiefly  to  describe  a  sugar  plum  or  sweetmeat  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  drug; 
"intended  for  the  more  pleasant  administration  of  medicinal  substances." 
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March.  Tempo  di  marcia  viva,  G  major,  4-4.  This  march  is  the 
second  number  of  the  first  act.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  Clarinets,  horns,  and  trum- 
pets have  the  first  theme,  which  is  repeated  with  almost  childlike 
enjoyment.     There  is  a  short  section  in  B  minor. 

Danse  Russe,  Trepak.  This  and  the  next  three  dances  are  taken 
from  the  Divertissment  (No.  12),  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  The 
order  of  these  dances  in  the  ballet  is  as  follows :  (a)  Chocolat,  (b)  Cafe, 
(c)  The,  (d)  Trepak,  (e)  Danse  des  Mirlitons.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  in  the  ballet  the  three  drinks,  or  possibly  plants,  were  charac- 
terized by  dancers.  In  the  suite  "Chocolat"  is  dropped,  "Cafe" 
is  merely  "Danse  arabe, "  and  "The"  becomes  "Danse  chinoise."  The 
Trepak  is  a  genuine  national  dance  of  Russia,  of  lively  and  stormy  char- 
acter with  short  rhythms  and  persistence  of  form.  Tschaikowsky 
scored  it  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  Tempo 
di  Trepak,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  2-4.  The  chief  section  is  built 
on  repetitions  of  a  period  of  eight  measures.  The  instrumentation  of 
the  second  half  of  the  section  is  the  stronger  and  the  more  brilliant. 
The  subordinate  section  is  in  D  major,  and  the  basses  have  the  melody. 
There  is  a  short  coda  with  increasing  tempo  till  the  end  ///. 

Danse  arabe.  Commodo,  G  minor,  3-8.  The  music  is  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  This  dance  is  melod 
ically,  harmonically,  and  rhythmically  exotic.  Muted  violas  and  vio- 
loncellos begin  with  a  figure  that  is  repeated.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
melody,  and  the  English  horn  is  used.  Violins  then  have  a  song, 
which  is  more  florid  in  the  repetition.  The  first  section  is  repeated, 
and  the  bassoon  takes  the  place  of  the  clarinet.  In  a  third  section, 
which  is  rhythmically  like  the  second,  both  melody  and  harmonies  are 
freshly  thought  out.     This  is  the  material  of  which  this  dance  is  made. 

Danse  chinoise.  Allegro  moderato,  B-flat  major,  4-4.  The  music 
is   scored   for  piccolo,  two   flutes,   two    clarinets,  bass   clarinet,    two 
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bassoons,  one  horn,  Glockenspiel,  and  strings.  This  charmingly 
grotesque  dance  is  only  thirty-two  measures  long.  The  bassoons, 
with  double  basses  pizzicati,  have  a  peculiar  figure,  which  they  maintain. 
A  flute  is  answered  by  the  strings.  In  the  second  portion  of  the  period 
the  melodic  figure  is  inverted.  The  first  measures  are  for  two  flutes, 
and  the  continuation  is  again  for  the  strings.  Toward  the  end  tonic 
and  dominant  are  both  on  an  organ  point. 

Danse  des  Mirlitons.  A  mirliton  is  "a  tube  of  wood  or  cardboard 
with  the  two  ends  covered  with  a  membrane  and  having  a  triangular 
hole  cut  in  the  tube  a  short  distance  from  each  end.  By  singing  into 
one  of  the  holes  a  sound  is  produced  not  unlike  that  obtained  by 
singing  against  a  comb  enveloped  in  thin  paper.  Another  toy  instru- 
ment on  the  same  principle  is  known  as  a  Kazoo."*  Andantino,  D 
major,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
and  the  usual  strings.  The  dance  consists  of  a  chief  section  in  D  major 
and  a  subordinate  section  in  F  sharp  minor,  which  are  followed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  chief  section  with  an  altered  ending.  The  first  theme 
of  the  chief  section  is  played  by  flutes,  lightly  assisted  by  strings  and  the 
entrance  of  a  bassoon.  The  second  theme  of  this  section  is  given  to  the 
English  horn,  while  the  flutes  have  a  figure  in  sixteenths  taken  from  the 
first  section.  The  brass,  drums,  and  cymbals  enter  in  the  subordinate 
section. 

Valse  des  Fleurs.  This  waltz  is  No.  13  in  the  second  act  of 
the  ballet.  The  waltz  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings.     Tempo  di  valse,  D  major,  3-4.     There  is  an  introduction  based 

*  In  French  a  mirliton  is  also  a  sort  of  side  dish,  "patisserie  d'entremets." 
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on  passages  in  the  first  part  of  the  waltz.  A  cadenza  for  harp  leads  to 
the  dance  itself.  The  waltz  consists  of  four  independent  parts,  which 
are  repeated  in  differing  order  and  at  last  make  room  for  the  concluding 
part.  The  first  motive  is  given  to  the  horns ;  the  latter  section  of  this 
motive  is  for  clarinet.  The  second  part,  of  true  waltz  character,  is 
also  in  D  major.  The  third,  G  major,  modulates  toward  B  minor. 
Flute  and  oboe  phrases  have  a  running  figure  for  two  violins;  the 
harp  marks  the  waltz  rhythm,  and  clarinets  and  bassoon  have  sus- 
tained harmonies.  The  fourth  part  is  not  repeated,  and  the  melody 
is  in  the  tenor.  The  coda,  after  a  use  of  foregoing  material,  ends 
brilliantly  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  section. 

*  * 

On  January  5,  1891,  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mr.  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 
that  he  had  recently  visited  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Intendant  of  the 
opera  had  commissioned  him  to  write  an  opera  in  one  act  and  a  two- 
act  ballet.  ' '  In  this  way  I  am  unwillingly  a  hindrance  to  the  younger 
composers,  who  would  gladly  see  their  works  performed  on  the  imperial 
stage.  This  pains  and  disturbs  me,  but  the  temptation  is  too  great, 
and  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  stop  and 
make  room  for  the  younger  generation.  .  .  .  No  one  knows  better  than 
I  how  necessary  and  important  it  is  for  a  young  composer  that  his 
works  should  be  performed  on  a  great  stage,  therefore  I  would  be  ready 
to  make  a  sacrifice,  if  I  were  fully  convinced  that  a  sacrifice  would  be 
of  any  assistance,  Suppose  I  were  to  decline  to  compose  the  appointed 
opera  and  ballet?  What  would  be  the  result?  They  would  prefer  to 
give  three  foreign  operas  than  a  new  Russian  one  coming  from  a  young 
composer." 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest,  asking  him  what  he 
thought  of  "King  Rene's  Daughter"  as  an  operatic  subject,  and  he 
said  he  might  go  to  Italy  to  compose  this  new  music.  At  last  the 
subject  of  the  opera  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  one-act  drama  "King 
Rene's  Daughter,"  by  Herz,  translated  into  Russian  by  Swanzeff,  was 
chosen  as  a  subject.  This  was"  Tschaikowsky's  own  choice,  and  the 
opera  was  entitled  "Iolanthe."  The  fairy  tale  of  "The  Nutcracker" 
was  chosen  for  the  subject  of  the  ballet,  and  it  took  Tschaikowsky 
some  time  to  be  reconciled  to  this  theme.  He  was  put  out  at  the  time  be- 
cause the  management  had  engaged  foreign  singers — Mme.  Melba  and 
the  de  Reszkes — and  allowed  them  to  sing  in  French  and  Italian  in 
a  Russian  opera  house.     Then    his  approaching  visit  to   the  United 
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States  upset  him:  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  divide  his  time.  Further- 
more, he  was  not  at  all  well.  His  opera  "Pique  Dame"  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  repertory  after  thirteen  performances,  although 
seats  for  almost  ten  additional  performances  had  been  already  engaged. 
He  had  heard  that  the  Tsar  was  engrossed  by  the  de  Reszkes,  and  went 
to  the  opera  only  when  they  sang  in  French.  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  the 
Intendant,  who  assured  him  that  the  Tsar  thought  highly  of  "Pique 
Dame";  that  the  composer  had  no  just  cause  for  discouragement;  and 
he  finally  said  that  he  had  put  his  hope  for  the  next  season  in  Tschai- 
kowsky's  new  opera  and  ballet.  Tschaikowsky  then  began  to  work 
with  all  his  might  on  the  ballet.  He  wrote  in  March  (1891)  that  the 
subject  was  more  agreeable  to  him  and  he  hoped  to  complete  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  act  before  he  journeyed.  In  April  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  Modest  that  both  the  opera  and  the  ballet  were  as  a  night- 
mare to  him;  he  was  conscious  that  he  could  not  perform  decently 
the  allotted  task.  He  actually  "hated"  "King  Rene's  Daughter," 
though,  were  circumstances  different,  he  could  make  it  a  master  work. 
He  even  thought  of  asking  the  Intendant  to  let  him  throw  aside  the 
commission.     That  month  he  embarked  for  New  York. 

He  returned  home  in  May,  and  we  know  from  a  letter  written  June 
15  that  he  was  then  working  on  Act  II.  of  the  ballet;  "the  first  was 
completed  before  I  journeyed  to  America."  And  he  told  Jurgenson, 
his  publisher,  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  orchestral  instrument  in 
Paris:  "Something  between  a  little  pianoforte  and  a  Glockenspiel 
with  a  divinely  beautiful  tone.  I  want  to  use  it  in  my  symphonic 
poem  'The  Voyvode'  and  in  the  ballet.  .  .  .  The  instrument  is  called  the 
'C61esta  Mustel'  and  it  costs  1,200  francs.  You  can  buy  it  only  in  Paris 
from  the  inventor,  Mustel.  I  beg  you  to  order  this  instrument.  You'll 
lose  nothing  on  it,  for  you  can  rent  it  to  all  concerts  in  which  my 
'Voyvode'  will  be  played.  Afterward  you  can  sell  it  to  the  opera  house, 
for  they  will  need  it  for  my  ballet.  As  I  shall  need  this  instrument 
in  St.  Petersburg  sooner  than  in  Moscow,  have  it  sent  direct  to  the 
former  place.  But  no  one  there  should  know  anything  about  it.  I 
am  afraid  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and*  Glazounoff  may  get  wind  of  it 
and  bring  out  the  uncommon  effect  before  me.  I  expect  this  new 
instrument  will  make  an  enormous  impression." 

On  June  27,  1891,  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  W.  Davidoff  that  he  had 
finished  on  the  day  before  the  sketch  of  the.  ballet.  "You  will  remem- 
ber how  I  bragged  when  you  were  here  that  I  should  complete  it  in 
about  five  days.     I  have  hardly  been  able  to  finish  it  in  a  fortnight. 


•With  MOOD,  30  W.  39th  Street,  New  York  121  Belmont  Avenue,  Newport 
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Yes,  the  old  fellow  is  fast  going  to  pieces.  Not  only  is  his  hair  falling 
out  or  turning  white,  not  only  is  he  losing  his  teeth  (which  refuse  to 
do  their  work),  not  only  are  the  eyes  weaker  and  easily  tire,  not  only 
are  his  feet  in  poor  condition — they  drag  more  and  more — but  he  is 
losing  gradually  the  capability  of  doing  anything.  The  ballet  is  a 
great  deal  worse  than  'Sleeping  Beauty'* — that  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
We'll  see  how  the  opera  turns  out.  When  I  am  convinced  that  I  can 
set  only  warmed-over  meats  on  the  musical  table,  I  shall  quit  com- 
posing." 

In  January,  1892,  the  composer  visited  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Paris. 
Returning  from  Paris,  he  worked  in  February  on  the  instrumentation 
of  the  ballet,  especially  with  a  view  to  this  suite  which  was  to  be  played 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  place  of  his  ballad,  "The  Voyvode,"  which, 
played  at  Siloti's  concert  in  Moscow,  November  18,  had  displeased 
the  composer  so  that  he  tore  it  up.  The  suite  was  played  at  a  concert 
of  the  Russian  Musical  Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  19,  1892,  and 
Tschaikowsky  conducted  it  and  his  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  suite 
was  eminently  successful.  Modest  writes :  "The  audience  insisted  on 
a  repetition  of  five  out  of  the  six  pieces.  This  time  the  newspapers 
shared,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public,  but  their  praise  was  contradictory. 
One  of  them  said  the  waltz  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  pieces,  while 
another  said  it  was  the  worst."  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  suite, 
as  first  played,  had  fewer  numbers  than  it  has  to-day.  Tschaikowsky 
wrote  to  Jurgenson:  "The  ballet  suite  has  had  success.  I  think  you 
can  publish  it  now.  I  have  obtained  permission  in  St.  Petersburg 
to  transcribe  it.  Have  a  copy  made  for  yourself  at  my  expense.  They 
are  all  going  to  play  the  suite  in  summer.     If  only  they  will  !" 

The  ballet  was  ready  early  in  April.  Taneieff  made  the  arrangement 
for  pianoforte,  and  Tschaikowsky  promised  him  five  hundred  roubles 
for  the  task.  "I  do  not  think  this  is  too  much.  He  is  the  only  man 
whom  I  can  trust  with  it.  It  is  different  with  Klindworth;  he  worked 
for  Wagner  con  amove  and  had  nothing  else  to  do;  but  Taneieff  is 
himself  a  composer  and  I  rob  him  of  his  time."  Tanei'eff's  transcription 
proved  to  be  too  difficult  for  amateurs,  so  Tschaikowsky  himself  made 
an  easier  one.  The  correction  of  the  proofs  of  the  score  and  parts 
gave  him  endless  trouble.  He  regretted  this  the  more,  because  he 
could  not  work  on  his  sixth  and  last  symphony.     He  found  pleasure 

*"Domr6schen,"  ballet  in  three  acts  with  a  prologue,  was  produced  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  January 
iS,  1890.  The  subject  was  taken  from  Perrault's  fairy  tale.  Tschaikowsky's  first  ballet,  "The  Lake  of 
Swans,"  was  produced  at  Moscow,  March  4,  1877. 
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in  reading  Flaubert's  correspondence.  "I  do  not  think  there  was  ever 
a  more  sympathetic  personality  in  the  world  of  art.  He  was  indeed 
a  hero,  a  martyr  to  his  art.  And  at  the  same  time  so  shrewd !  I  have 
found  in  him  the  most  astonishing  answers  to  my  own  thoughts  about 
God  and  religion."  He  also  enjoyed  "La  Debacle"  of  Zola,  a  novelist 
whom  in  general  he  did  not  like.  In  August  he  doubted  whether  after 
all  "Iolanthe"  and  "The  Nutcracker,"  which  had  cost  him  great 
pains,  were  not  wholly  worthless,  and  he  expressed  himself  after  the 
manner  of  Rabelais. 

"Iolanthe"  and  "The  Nutcracker"  were  produced  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  House  on  December  18,  1892.  Naprawnik  conducted  the  opera; 
Drigo,  the  ballet.  The  scenery  and  costumes  of  the  ballet  were  gor- 
geous. The  composer,  ballet  master,  and  first  dancer  were  called 
many  times  before  the  curtain,  yet  there  was  the  general  feeling  that 
the  ballet  was  not  successful.  The  subject  was  not  a  happy  one,  for 
to  have  children  monopolize  the  first  act  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  of  the  ballet.  Then  Marius  Petipa,.  the  ballet  master, 
fell  sick  in  the  course  of  the  rehearsals,  and  Ivanoff,  who  took  his  place, 
had  not  the  requisite  invention  and  fancy.  "Furthermore,"  says 
Modest, ' '  the  dull  and  ugly  dell'  Era*  as  the  fairy  Dragee,  in  spite  of  the 
perfection  of  her  grace  and  technic,  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  second  act. 
The  fine  and  beautiful  qualities  of  the  music  were  not  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated at  the  first  hearing,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  'The  Nut- 
cracker' passed  into  the  repertory."  The  judgments  of  the  press 
were  most  contradictory.  Here  are  quotations:  "The  music  of  the 
ballet  is  much  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  opera."  '"The  Nut- 
cracker' is  weaker  than  'Iolanthe';  its  first  act  is  heavy  and  wooden, 
and  the  second  is  made  up  of  little  bits  which  sound  well  at  the  time, 
but  leave  no  impression."  "The  ballet  contains  so  many  brilliant 
pages  that  they  cannot  all  be  counted."  "'The  Nutcracker'  furnishes 
nothing  but  boredom."  "The  music  of  'The  Nutcracker'  is  not  only 
beautiful,  it  is  astonishingly  rich  in  inspiration,"  etc.,  etc.  Tschai- 
kowsky  wrote  to.  his  brother  Anatol  that  the  new  works  were  highly 
successful, — that,  the  Tsar  at  the  rehearsal  was  delighted  and  called 
him  to  his  box;    that  the  mounting  of   the  ballet  was  too  brilliant, 

so  that  it  tired  the  eyes. 

* 
*  * 

Some  of  Petipa's  directions  to  Tschaikowsky  will  show  the  nature 
of  his  task. 
No.  1.    Soft  music  by  measures. 

*  She  was  probably  the  Antoinette  del  (sic)  Era  described  by  Pierre  d'Alheim  in  "Sur  les  pointes"  (Paris, 
1897),  an  entertaining  account  of  the  ballet  in  Russia  from  the  earliest  time. 
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No.  2.     The  tree  is  lighted. 

No.  3.     The  children  enter, 
four  measures. 

No.  4.     The  moment  of  astonishment  and  admiration, 
for  a  few  measures. 

No.  5.     A  march  of  sixty-four  measures,  etc. 


Sparkling  music  of  eight  measures. 
Boisterous  and  gay  music  for  twenty- 


A  tremolo 


Prelude  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch);  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "action  in  three  acts"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;*  the  first  performance 
in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1, 
i886;f  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
April  1,  1895.} 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer; 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Bulow  conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidf 
conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz;  Melot, 
Jas.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane.  Marie 
Brema      Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  Prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Bulow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the 
program  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  ' '  through  the  favor  of  the  com- 
poser." The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  pro- 
gram of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863. 

* 
*  * 

The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two 
chief  themes :  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a 
voluptuous  theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpts,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows: —  \ 


ORIGINAL   GERMAN 

Mild  und  leise 

wie  er  lachelt, 

wie  das  Auge 

hold  er  offnet: 

seht  ihr's,  Freunde, 


ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION.* 
How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  it, 
friends,  can  ye  not  see  it  ?  How  he 
shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on  high 
amid  the  radiant  stars:  do  ye  not  see  it? 


♦This  prose  translation  is  hv  Mr  W  F.  Apthorp. 
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sfth't  ihr's  nicht? 

Immer  lichter 

wie  er  leuchtet, 

Stern-umstrahlet 

hoch  sich  hebt: 

seht  ihr's  nicht? 

Wie  das  Herz  ihm 

muthig  schwillt, 

voll  und  hehr 

im  Busen  quillt, 

wie  den  Lippen 

wonnig  mild 

siisser  Athem 

sanft  entweht: — 

Freunde,  seht, — 
fiihlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht?— 

Hore  ich  nur 

diese  Weise, 

die  so  wunder- 

voll  und  leise, 

Wonne  klagend, 

Alles  sagend, 

mild  versohnend 

aus  ihm  tonend, 

in  mich  dringet, 

auf  sich  schwinget, 

hold  erhallend 

um  mich  klinget? 

Heller  schallend, 

mich  umwallend, 

Sind  es  Wellen 

sanfter  Liifte? 

sind  es  Wolken 

wonniger  Diifte? 

Wie  sie  Schwellen, 

mich  Umrauschen 

soil  ich  athmen, 

soil  ich  lauschen? 

Soil  ich  schliirfen, 

untertauchen, 

suss  in  Diiften 

mich  verhauchen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
In  dem  tOnenden  Schall, 

in  des  Welt-Athems 

wehenden  All — 

ertrinken— - 

versinken — 

unbewusst — 

hochste  Lust! 


How  bravely  his  heart  swells  and 
gushes  full  and  sublime  in  his  bosom, 
how  sweet  breath  is  gently  wafted  from 
his  lips,  ecstatically  tender: — Friends, 
look, — feel  ye  and  see  ye  it  not? — '■ 
Do  I  alone  hear  this  lay  which  so  won- 
drously  and  softly,  ecstatically  com- 
plaining, all-saying,  gently  reconciling, 
sounds  forth  from  him  and  penetrates  me, 
soars  aloft,  and  sweetly  ringing  sounds 
around  me?  As  it  sounds  clearer, 
billowing  about  me,  is  it  waves  of  gentle 
breezes?  Is  it  clouds  of  ecstatic  per- 
fume? As  they  swell  and  roar  around 
me,  shall  I  breathe?  shall  I  hearken? 
Shall  I  sip,  dive  under,  sweetly  exhale 
myself  away  in  odors?  In  the  billow- 
ing surge,  in  the  resounding  echo,  in  the 
World-breath's  waving  All^-to  drown — 
to  sink — unconscious— highest  joy! 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1908-1909. 


Beethoven 

Overture,  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  5,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  73. 

Mr.  PaderEwski 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 


Liszt       ....      Concerto  in  A  major,  No.  2,  for  Pianoforte 

Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 


PaderEwski Symphony  in  B  minor,  Op.  24 

(First  time  here.) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff,     Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade"  (after  "The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35. 


Scheixing  .  Fantastic  Suite  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Mr.  Ernest  Scheming 

Strauss 

Love  Scene  from  the  Opera  "Feuersnot,"  Op.  50. 
Tone  Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY  * 

Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin,  Op.  35. 

Mr.  Mischa  Eeman 
Suite  for  Full  Orchestra   taken  from  the  Score*of  the|Ballet 
"Nutcracker,"  Op.  71A. 

Wagner 

Overture  to  "Tannhauser." 

Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin." 

Prelude  and  "Love  Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 

Weber 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon." 
Overture  to  the  Opera  "Der  Freischtitz." 
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[Isolde      sinkt,      wie      verklart,      in  [Isolde  sinks,   as   if   transfigured,   at 

Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan's  Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 

Leiche.     Grosse  Riihrung  und  Entrukc-  dead     body.     Great     emotion     in     all 

heit  unter  den  Umstehenden.]  present.] 

*** 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  translated  Wagner's  text  into  verse: — 

Oh,  how  gently  Saying  all  things; 

He  is  smiling,  To  this  music 

See  his  eyelids  From  him  coming, 

Open  softly,  Through  me  like 

See  how  brightlyj  A  trumpet  thrilling,* 

He  is  shining!  Round  me  like 

See,  you,  friends—  An  ocean  surging, 

Oh,  see  you  not  ?  O'er  me  like 

An  ocean  flowing! 
Mark  you  how  he 

Rises  radiant,  Are  these  waves 

Lifts  himself  About  me  breezes? 

All  clothed  in  starlight!  Are  these  odors 

See,  you,  friends—  Fragrant  billows? 

Oh,  see  you  not  ?  How  they  gleam 

How  his  mighty  heart  And  sing  about  me! 

Is  swelling,  Shall  I  breathe, 

Calm  and  happy,  Oh,  shall  I  listen? 

In  his  breast!  Shall  I  drink, 

From  his  lips  Oh,  shall  I  dive 

How  sweet  an  incense  Deep  beneath  them — 

Softly  breathes!  Breathe  my  last? 

In  the  billows, 

Oh,  hearken,  friends—  In  the  music, 

Hear  ye  nothing,  In  the  world's 

Feel  ye  naught!  Great   whirlwind— lost; 

It  is  I  alone  Sinking, 

That  listen  Drowning, 

To  this  music  Dreamless, 

Strangely,  gentle,  Blest. 
Love-persuading, 

* 

Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  "The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn  accents  it  surges  up  from  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,   through  sobbing  sighs,  hope  and  pain, 
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laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught 
the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain!  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 
at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.  Shall  we  call  this  Death?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder-world 
of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 

forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde?" 

* 
*  * 

Wagner  at  first  intended  that  Therese  Tietjens  (1831-77)  should 
create  the  part  of  Isolde;  but,  when  he  engaged  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (1836-65)  for  his  Tristan,  he  took  the  tenor's  wife,  Malvina 
Guarrigues,  or  Malwina  Garrigues,  originally  of  a  French  family  and 
the  great-grand-niece  of  David  Garrick.  For  the  singular  silence  of 
Wagner  in  his  writings  concerning  his  first  Isolde,  see  Maurice  Kuffer- 
ath's  "Tristan  et  Iseult"  (Paris,  1894),  PP-  61-63.  Wagner  compli- 
mented her  highly  at  the  time  of  the  performances.  The  fourth  and 
last  was  on  July  1,  1865.  Schnorr  died  at  Dresden,  July  21  of  that 
year,  from  the  results  of  a  cold  contracted  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera. 
His  wife  then  left  the  stage.  Born  at  Copenhagen,  December  7,  1825, 
she  died  at  Carlsruhe,  Fehruary  8,  1904. 


Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman"   ....   Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  four  horns,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings. 
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It  opens  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  with  an  empty  fifth,  against 
which  horns  and  bassoons  give  out  the  Flying  Dutchman  motive. 
There  is  a  stormy  development,  through  which  this  motive  is  kept 
sounding  in  the  brass.  There  is  a  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main 
body  of  the  overture,  an  arpeggio  figure  in  the  strings,  taken  from  the 
accompaniment  of  one  of  the  movements  in  the  Dutchman's  first  air 
in  act  i.  This  storm  section  over,  there  is  an  episodic  Andante  in  F 
major,  in  which  wind  instruments  give  out  phrases  from  Senta's  Ballad 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman  (act  ii.).  The  episode  leads  directly  to  the 
main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  which 
begins  with  the  first  theme.  This  theme  is  developed  at  great  length 
with  chromatic  passages  taken  from  Senta's  Ballad.  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man theme  comes  in  episodically  in  the  brass  from  time  to  time.  The 
subsidiary  theme  in  F  major  is  taken  from  the  sailors'  chorus,  "Steuer- 
mann,  lass'  die  Wacht!"  (act  iii.).  The  second  theme,  the  phrase  from 
Senta's  Ballad  already  heard  in  the  Andante  episode,  enters  f}  in  the 
full  orchestra,  F  major,  and  is  worked  up  brilliantly  with  fragments 
of  the  first  theme.  The  Flying  Dutchman  motive  reappears  ff  in  the 
trombones.  The  coda  begins  in  D  major,  2-2.  A  few  rising  arpeggio 
measures  in  the  violins  lead  to  the  second  theme,  proclaimed  with  the 
full  force  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  is  now  in  the  shape  found  in 
the  Allegro  peroration  of  Senta's  Ballad,  and  it  is  worked  up  with 
great  energy. 

Wagner  wrote  in  "A  Communication  to  my  Friends"  that  before 
he  began  to  work  on  the  whole  opera  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  he 
drafted  the  words  and  the  music  of  Senta's  ballad.  Mr.  Ellis  says 
that  he  wrote  this  ballad  while  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  composition 
of  "Rienzi."  The  ballad  is  the  thematic  germ  of  the  whole  opera, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Wagner  felt  inclined  to  call  the 
opera  itself  a  dramatic  ballad. 

"Der  Fliegende  Hollander,"  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Court  Opera  House,  Dresden,  January  2,  1843. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Senta,  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient;  the  Dutch- 
man, Michael  Wachter;  Daland,  Karl  Risse;  Erik,  Reinhold;  Mary, 
Mrs.  Wachter;   the  steersman,  Bielezizky.     Wagner  conducted. 

lliebertjetm  £kt)ool  of  Votal  Jflusic 

Ten  miles  from  Boston,    AUBURNDALE,    MASS.    Five  miles  from  Wellesley, 

Mrs.  MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES,  Principal 

Contralto  and  Voice  Teacher,  Boston,  Studio  602  Pierce  Building,  cuplev  Square 
Studio  Telephone.  Back  Bay  4176-2.        Lierterhelm  Telephone,  Newton  West  373-4 

LIEDERHEIM  offers  a  unique  plan  for  education  of  SINGERS  ;  a  congenial  HOM  E,  and  SAFE 
school  for  young  ladies  ;  limited  numbers :  personal  guidance  ;  unusual  musical  opportunities;  strong  Advisory 
Board  of  eminent  musicians  and  educators.  Send  for  PROSPECTUS  which  defines  LIfcDfcRHEIM'S 
advantages.    Write  us  your  desires  and  arrange  for  interview.     LIEDERHEIM  will  satisfy  you 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE 

The  only  theatre  in  "Washington  offering  exclusively  American  and 
foreign  stars  of  the  first  rank 


WEEK  OF  MARCH  15 

BILLIE  BURKE 

IN 

"LOVE  WATCHES" 


WEEK  OF  MARCH  22 

JOHN  DREW 

IN 

"JACK  STRAW" 


WEEK  OF  MARCH  29 

VICTOR  MOORE 


a 


IN 

THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN" 
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The  first  performances  in  America  was  in  Italian,  "II  Vascello  Fan- 
tasma,"  at  Philadelphia  November  8,  1876,  by  Mme.  Pappenheim's 
Company. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  in  English  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
March  14,  1877:  Senta,  Clara  Louise  JCellogg;  Eric,  Joseph  Maas; 
Daland,  George  A.  Conly;  the  steersman,  C.  H.  Turner;  Mary,  Marie 
Lancaster;  Vanderdecken,  the  Dutchman,  William  Carleton. 

*  * 

It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  dramatic  genius  of  Mme.  Wilhelmine 
Schroder-  Devrient  (1804-60)  that  a  poor  performance  was  turned 
the  first  night  into  an  apparent  triumph.  It  is  said  that  in  the  part 
of  Senta  she  surpassed  herself  in  originality;  but  Wagner  wrote  to 
Fischer  in  1852  that  this  performance  was  a  bad  one.  "When  I  recall 
what  an  extremely  clumsy  and  wooden  setting  of  'The  Flying  Dutch- 
man' the  imaginative  Dresden  machinist  Hanel  gave  on  his  magnificent 
stage,  I  am  seized  even  now  with  an  after-attack  of  rage.  Messrs. 
Wachter's  and  Risse's  genial  and  energetic  efforts  are  also  faithfully 
stored  up  in  my  memory." 

Wagner  wished  Senta  to  be  portrayed  as  "an  altogether  robust 
Northern  maid,  thoroughly  naive  in  her  apparent  sentimentality." 
He  wrote:  "Only  in  the  heart  of  an  entirely  naive  girl  surrounded 
by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Northern  nature  could  impressions  such  as 
those  of  the  ballad  of  the  'Flying  Dutchman'  and  the  picture  of  the 
pallid  seaman  call  forth  so  wondrous  strong  a  bent,  as  the  impulse 
to  redeem  the  doomed:  with  her  this  takes  the  outward  form  of  an 
active  monomania  such,  indeed,  as  can  only  be  found  in  quite 
naive  natures.  We  have  been  told  of  Norwegian  maids  of  such  a 
force  of  feeling  that  death  has  come  upon  them  through  a  sudden  rigor 
of  the  heart.  Much  in  this  wise  may  it  go,  with  the  seeming  'morbid- 
ness' of  pallid  Senta." 

* 

*  * 

Wagner  revised  the  score  in  1852.  "Only  where  it  was  purely 
superfluous  have  I  struck  out  some  of  the  brass,  here  and  there  given  it 
a  somewhat  more  human  tone,  and  only  thoroughly  overhauled  the 
coda  of  the  overture.  I  remember  that  it  was  just  this  coda  which 
always  annoyed  me  at  the  performances;  now  I  think  it  will  answer 
to  my  original  intention."  In  another  letter  he  says  that  he  "con 
siderably  remodelled  the  overture  (especially  the  concluding  section)." 


The   Berlitz  School   of  Languages 

WASHINGTON,  723  14th  Street,  N.W. 

New  York,  Madison  Square  Paris,  27  Avenue  de  l'Opera 

Brooklvn.  73  Court  Street  London,  231  Oxford  Street 

Chicago,  Auditorium  Berlin,  113  Leipziger  Strasse 

St.  Louis.  Odeon  Rome,  114  Via  Nazionale 

Baltimore,  14  West  Franklin  Street  Madrid,  5  Preciados 

Philadelphia,  Loder  Building  St.  Petersburg,  6  Newsky  Prospect 

Boston,  132  Boylston  Street  Vienna,  Graben  13 

And  over  300  other  branches  in  the  leading  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 

QRAND  PRIZES  AT  ALL  RECENT  EXPOSITIONS 

Lessons  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  Berlitz  School. 

Pupils  speak  and  hear  the  new  language  exclusively  from  the  beginning. 

Lessons  at  school  or  residence,  in  classes  or  privately,  day  or  evening. 

Best  native  teachers.  Rates  moderate. 

TRIAL  LESSON  FREE 
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WASHINGTON  MUSIC  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

1126  16th  Street. 

Miss  WILLIE  READ,  Secretary. 


THOMAS  EYANS  GREENE. 


TEACHER  OF 

Singing,  Acting,  and  Repertoire. 

Pupils  coached  for  Grand  Opera,  Oratorio, 

and  Recital. 

Limited  Number  of  Pupils. 

STUDIO,        -       -        1126  16th  Street. 

Miss  Willie  Read,  Secretary. 


KIMBALL,  Dr.  E.  S. 
GOODHUE,  Mrs.  A.  L. 


TEACHERS     OF 
STUDIOS,  1010  F  STREET,  N.W. 


a.  Mccreary, 


Restorer  of  Old  Paintings,  Miniatures, 
Etc. 

Original  Oil  and  Water  Color  Paintings. 

1116  F  STREET,  N.W. 

•Phone,  1990. 


C.  E.  CHRISTIAN!, 


TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN. 

STUDIO, 
937   NEW    YORK    AVENUE.   N.W. 

Write  for  catalogue. 


Miss  MARION  MAGFALL, 


SOPRANO,  ACCOMPANIST,  COACH, 
and  VOCAL  LESSONS. 

Studio,  821   16th  Street,  N.W. 


ERNEST  IENT, 

Piano,    Violin,     'Cello,     Theory. 

Concerts  and  Musicales. 
Removed  to  1528  Corcoran  St.     'Phone,  N.  7383.  I    Studio,   1706  Q  Street.     'Phone,  N  2203. 


ALFRED  G.  ELDRIDGE, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO. 


The  French  Language 

Taught  by  an  easy,  simple  method,  built  on  sounds. 

Adults  learn  quickly  to  pronounce  well, 

speak,  read,  and  understand. 

Beginners  and  Advanced  Courses. 

SCHOOLROOMS,  314  INDIANA  AVENUE, N.W. 

Mile.  V.  PRlIDIIOmHIE,  Profmenr  de  Franwiis. 


CLARA    DREW, 

Vocal   Studio. 


910  FOURTEENTH  STREET.  N.W. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

NEW   CENTURY  BUILDING, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Mrs.  GAROLTN  RING  HUNT, 


PIANISTS   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
BOSTON. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR- BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman- Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 
STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Monday,  October  12.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OF  SI/MGI/NG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


E.  PRESSON  MILLER, 


TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  off  Singing. 

No.  514  Pierce  Building  Boston 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 
Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists.  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Trbmont  St.,  Bosto* 


TIPPETT CLARA 

DA  III  I   WM* ALDEN 

STUDIOS V0,CE 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE 


Church  Choir  Agency 

Instrumentalists  and  Vocalists  for  Church  or  Con- 
cert Furnished  at  Short  Notice 
Without  Charge  to  the  Church  or  Concert  Com- 
pany for  Commission. 

F.  N.  ROBBINS 

218  TREMONT  STREET  -  ROOM  301 

Telephone  1635  Oxford        Highest  References 


Concert 


Oratorio. 


Mrs-         P  fl  tinD  AD     SOPRANO 
Lafayette  UUUUBj All 9  SOLOIST. 

TEACHER  OF  SINQINQ. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Concert  and  Church. 

Studio      .      .      Steinert  Hall. 

'Phone,  Oxford  1330.  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
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